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PREFACE 



I HAVE often been asked to publish the following papers in 
book fonn. I have at length done so, chiefly because they 
deal with points that are matters of constant inquiry. 

In a collection of papers of this sort there is inevitably 
a good deal of repetition. I regret this, but it is always 
open to readers to skip passages, whereas those who are 
unfamiliar with the terms of analytical psychology will find 
the repetition not without value. 

It will easily be seen by those to whom it is not already 
known, that I am an adherent of Jung's school of analytical 
psychology, but I have never concealed my great admiration 
of Freud's work, nor minimized the debt we owe to him for 
his opportune discovery of dream analysis, and for the 
formulation of his illuminating theories of neurosis. 

The adherents of the Swiss School use Freud's technique 
of dream analysis, and do not repudiate any of his discovered 
facts, but they repudiate the claim of some of his disciples 
that he and his school are in possession of the whole truth. 
They are unable to believe that his interpretation of the 
facts is always as unimpeachable as the facts themselves. 

The great value of dream analysis, and the real import- 
ance of the discovery, are attested by the fact that the results 
can be applied in many very different fields of work. The 
method has approved itself whenever investigators have had 
su£Bcient knowledge and skill to do justice to it. 

The Freudians are anxious that the term psycho-analysis 
should be reserved for their special school. As a practical 
matter it is almost impossible completely to disentangle 
psycho-analysis firom analytical psychology, because having 
sprung from a common root they are closely bound together. 
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Just as analytical psyohology is indebted to Freud for its 
origin, so in tnm the Freudians are quietly inoorporating 
in their writings some of the findings of the Swiss School. 
This may^be an unconscious assimilation, or it may equally 
well be that they are arriving independently at similar 
conclusions. 

In my last reading of Freud's << Dream Interpretation" 
I was forcibly struck by the fact that many ideas are implicit 
in it whichi when presented from outside, he and hia disciples 
are fain to controvert This implicitness is characteristic of 
a work of genius. That the author should be blind to much 
that is in his own creation is no new thing, and farther 
discoveries must not be regarded as a breach of patent 

It was my good fortune to obtain my first insight into 
the unconscious mind with Dr. Jung's help, an experience 
which has earned my lasting appreciation. While the follow- 
ing papers afford an introduction to his views, I do not 
pretend to represent them at all adequately. I have pointed 
out certain major differences between the two schools, but 
in any case, those who write on psycho-analysis or analytical 
psychology will inevitably bring their own subjective views 
to bear when they attempt to explain psychological theories* 
However desirous we may be to assume the contrary, 
analysts, and analytical writers, though presumably enlight- 
ened, are just as prone as others to the common human 
prejudices. Unless we are on our guard this can easily be 
the case, because analysis can never really empty the un- 
conscious mind. New material is always being created, and 
fresh repressions can arise, particularly while we are giving 
too exclusive attention to those which are already unearthed. 

Perhkps one of Jung's most valuable ideas is that of the 
compensate^ function of the unconscious mind.. He regards 
it as being the creative mind, and as having a balancing 
tendency also. Thus repression is not referred to sexuality 
and the primitive instincts alone, but to all the neglected and 
under- valued material belonging to the various psychological 
functions of thinking, feeling, sensation, and intuition. What- 
ever is repressed, or under-expressed, links itself up with 
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unoonsoious elements. From the psychic tension produced 
between what is consdons and what is nnoonscions, the 
phantasies awe, representing in symbolic form what is missing 
from oonscions consideration. The symbols so created are 
functionally nsefnl as indicating not only the cause of error, 
but the way of progress. Dream and phantasy are thus 
regarded as valuable fanctions of the psyche« In order to 
avail ourselves of these fanctions, reasonable contact with the 
unconscious mind is to be sought through analysis, and should 
be maintained when analysis is over. This view provides a 
most hopeful outlook for the future of psychotherapy. 

I have called my book the ** Psychology of Phantasy." 
It was not until I had collected these papers together that 
I realized how much the subject of phantasy had occupied 
me in the last four years. A candid friend, who is an 
academic psychologist, bade me refrain from using such a 
title, saying that the book had nothing to do with psychology. 
However, I have retained it, because to my mind the book 
deals with an aspect of phantasy to which academic psycho- 
logy is paying considerable attention at present. At the 
same time I warn my readers they will find in it nothing 
about such matters as '^ the relation of imagination to percep- 
tion," etc. I approach the subject solely from the standpoint 
of medical psychology, and from direct experience and obser- 
vation of the unconscious mind. It would seem to me both 
unfitting and unnecessary to dwell upon a side with which 
the academic psychologist knows, so very much better than I, 
how to deaL 

I take this opportunity of thanking my friends. Dr. 
Eleanor Bertine and Mrs. U. C. Clare, for their criticism 
and help, and also Miss Joan Corrie for kindly correcting 
the proofs. 

48, GoBDOH Squibb, W.C. 1. 
OcioUr, 1920. 



". . . Idea and thing meet in man's peyehe, which holds the 
bala/nce between them. What is the idea^ indeed, if the psyehe 
does not endow it with vital valuef What is the objedive thing 
if the psyehe withdraws the emdituming power of the pereeptwd 
impressionf What is reality if it he not an actually existing 
thing in us, an esse in anima ? Living reality is not ^iBclusively 
reached trough the actual objective relation of things, not 
through the formulating of ideas, but only through the eompre- 
hension of both in the living psychological process, the esse in 
anima. Only through the yfeeificaUy vital custivity of the psyehe 
does sense-perception attain that depth of impression, and the 
idea that operating power, both of which are indispensable to 
living reality. . . . The psyehe creates subjective reality daily, 
and I can/not eall this activity by any other name than phantasy. 
Phantasy contains as much of feeling as of thought, it is fust 
as intuitive as it is perceptive. There is in it no psychic 
function which is not inextricaibly mingled with other psychic 
functions. It appears at one time as primordial, at another 
as the last and m/ost striking product of aU accumulated know- 
ledge, . • • 

Phantasy is the creative activity which gives birth to the 
answers to aU questions admitting of answers. It is the mother 
of all possibilities in which • . . ^ inner and the outer worldi 
are united in a living whole. It was, and always is, phantasy 
which builds the bridge between the irreeoneHable claims of the 
object and of the subject, of extraversion and introversion. 
In phantasy alone are both processes united. . . . 

Pha/ntctsy is for the most pari a product of the unconseious. 
It does indeed contain elements of consciousness, but for all that it 
is a special characteristic that it is essentially spontaneous, and 
quite foreign to the conscious content. It shares this quality in 
common with the dream, though the latter is wholly imolu/ntary 

zi 



and far men bimirre m eharader. A man*$ rdaUon to his 
fhafUoijf is largely governed by hie rdaium to the unooneeioue in 
generoL H^ie relation in it$ turn depends in a epeeial way 
upon ike spirit of the age* Aeeording to the degree of ratum- 
€Uism prevailing^ an individual toitt be (he more^ or the less 
indined to be injlueneed by his uneonseious and its products. . • • 
InteOeet remains imprisoned uHhin itself so long as it does 
not voluntarily sacrifice its supremacy, and admit the value 
of oiher chims. It shrinks from taking a step beyond 
itself, and wiU not aHaw that it does not possess universal 
validity 9 for everything outside its own view is nothing but 
phantasy* But what great thing has there ever been that was 
not phantasy first f . . . Every happy idea and every creative 
act had its beginning in imagination, and in what we are 
accustomed to caU childish fancy. Not only the artist but every 
creator owes to phantasy everything that is greatest in his life. 
The dynamic basis of phantasy lies in its playfulness, which 
is suited to ohHihood, and tiius appea/rs irreccncUMe with 
serious work. Tel 'without this play of fancy no creative worh 
has ever seen the light. It must not be forgotten that what is 
most valuahle in a man may lie in his imagination. I say ^may 
lie,* for on the other hand phantasies in themselves are practi- 
cally worthless^ since in the form of raw material they possess 
merely potential value.*' — C. G. Junq, " Psychological Types/* 
1920. 
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are a result and not the ea/ase of tHe illness. Freud claimed 
that the root cause of all neurosis of later life is to be found 
in the first five years of childhood. 

It is rare to meet a broken-down man or woman who does 
not attribute most of the mental and physical difficulties of 
life to incidents and influences of childiiood. This is the 
conscious view, and when we deal with the individual analy- 
tically, we find it confirmed and more profoundly important in 
the view of the nnconscions. 

■ Addtcis deliTenr 1 at the Teachers' Guild ol Gieat Brittdn and Ireland. 
J'a&nar}', 1916. Reiijcd. 



2 PSYCHOLOGY OP PHANTASY 

The nnooosoioTis is all that exists in the psyche, of which 
we are not aware at a given moment. It has been compared 
with the submerged part of an iceberg, which greatly exceeds 
in bulk the part floating above the sea leveL Whatever 
floats above the surface represents the conscious part of the 
mind. It is conceivable that an iceberg may turn over, or 
about, owing to the melting or the parting of its fragments, 
and another portion will then come uppermost So with the 
personality ^now one jpart is conscious, now another, a little at 
a time — and some portions never reach consciousness at alL 

The unconscious, the subconscious, or the subliminal (as it 
is called by different authors), contains all our memories from 
our earliest existence to the present^ All that has happened 
to us continues to exist. At any given moment we use, or are 
conscious of using, comparatively few memories ; vast stores 
remain untouched in the subliminal regions — ^as Samuel 
Butler says,' " The life of a creature is the memory of a 
creature; we are all the same stuff to start with, but we 
remember different things ; if we did not do so, we should be 
absolutely like each other." Therefore every time we come 
in touch with another person, it is the contact merely between 
two small knowns and two huge unknowns. This doubtless 
accounts for many of the misunderstandings that arise between 
any two persons, no matter how great their goodwill. This is 
true of our contact with the child. Let him beware who thinks 
he fathoms the mind of the child. It is possible to do so, 
of course, to an extent, bat only by taking the unconscious 
into serious consideration as well as the conscious. The child 
at the school age is already a complex being, full of memories, 
not only of facts but also of the inventions of his imagination 
— dreams, phantasies, and the like. For him the cardboard 
box was the ammunition wagkon, or the big sofa a liner on the 
ocean. He has phantasies or imaginings about his father, 
and his mother, and his God, about his teachers and himself, 

^ The racial memories are also stored as potentialities in the psyche. The 
view that the unconscious mind is the result of repression only, is not accepted 
by the author, and is discussed later on. 

« " Life and Habit." Pifield. 
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and he does not by any means always discriminate between 
fact' and femcy. These phantasies inflaence his condact to 
a mnch greater extent than is generally supposed, none the 
less that they are unconscious produotions, and their meaning 
is hidden from him, just as it is from parent and teacher. 
Phantasies act upon the child much like the memories of 
experiences; they have ''the same psychic value." ^ Some- 
times they are more real to him than reality itself. 

A great deal of emotion is attached to the phantasies 
which are an expression and a gratification of the emotional 
needs of the individual ; and when they cease to be remem- 
bered, and are carried or dragged down into the unconscious, 
much of their emotional tone is carried down too. Nothing 
happens to us that does not produce a definite emotional 
reaction, such as lovCi hate, jealousy, approval, acquies- 
cence, indifference, or desire. Nor do these states of feeling 
exist simply and singly, but contain certain mixed elements 
and opposing tendencies, such as love and hate, trust and 
distrust. 

The presence of the emotional factors can be demon- 
strated in a simple way as often as one will take the 
trouble by means of the psychological experiment known 
as the word-association test. Drs. Jung and Biklin published 
some work in 1904 on the application of the association 
method to imeonscioua mental processes.^ The work was 
particularly valuable because from a completely different angle 
of observation it confirmed what Freud had discovered through 
his use of dream analysis. ''This confirmation by experi- 
mental methods compelled many who had hitherto looked 
askance at the psycho-analytic theories to investigate the 
phenomena for themselves " (Eder). 

In this test a list of about one hundred words is given to the 
person to be examined ; " the words are called out one by one, 
and are carefully selected, and partially arranged in such 
a manner as to strike easily almost all the common groups of 

^ See " Dream Interpretation." Freud. 

' <* Stadies in Word Assooiation." Authorised translation by Dr. M. D. 
BSder. Heinemann, 1918, 
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associated ideaa' Before the test begins the person under 
examination is told to answer as qnickly as possible with the 
first word that comes into his head.'* The answering word or 
phrase is called his ''reaction." This seems to be a very 
simple processi and with a little patience it is a thing that 
eren a child or a feeble-minded person can do. But, in spite 
of thatf it is by no means as simple as it looks. The reason 
it is not simple is because of the ideas which are constellated 
in the unconscious mind. No idea exists singly — it has roots 
and connections spreading to many other ideas — but certain 
ideas tend to group themselves togetheri so that if you touch 
one of the ideas in the group, other members of the group or 
constellation are stimulated, and the emotional current travels 
in all associated directions. Such a group of associated ideas 
Jung calls a Complex? Such complexes exist in conscious- 
ness. For example, a child decides to make a little museum 
of his own, and he begins to collect and beg all sorts of things 
for his new enterprise, he thinks of it by day, and dreams of 
it by night ; this may be called his '' museum complex " ; he 
now begins to have desires for many things, and finds means 
of acquiring them — probably not all of them honest. Perhaps 
fossils take his fancy, and he becomes aware there are certain 
specimens in the cabinet in the drawing-room — he annexes 
one or two, and now his museum grows, but he is also aware 
of a certain growing uneasiness, so that a new and painful 
emotional feeling is added to the feelings already con- 
stellated about the museum-idea. He resorts to devices 
to hide his guilt. Perhaps his feelings become so unpleasant 
that he decides to give up the museum and forget about 
his sins, or a stem parent discovers his theft, and in 
high moral indignation, descends upon him with a cane. 
This brings his interest in his museum to an end — he 
covers his hurt feelings, and tries to forget all about it. 
The ideas around this museum complex have now become 
distinctly painful, and it is pushed out of mind as completely 

^ See *<Oollected Papers on Analytical Psychology." Jung. BaillUre, 
TindaU & Cox. 

* See a *' Psychology of Dementia Prsecoz." Monograph Series. 
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as possibloi pushed, that isi into the unconscious. He succeeds 
in forgetting all about it, and yet, years after, the word 
'* fossil " or the opening of the drawing-room cabinet, or the 
clearing of the paternal throat, will give him an uncomfortable 
sensation ; he cannot think why. It is because the constel- 
lated ideas and emotions still exist in the unconscious, and 
something so-called accidental has set them vibrating. 

The word-association test takes adyantage of the fact of the 
existence of these repressed emotions in the unconscious, for 
their presence has striking effects. When the test is applied, 
the length of time between the test or stimulus word and the 
answering word is noticed, and recorded as a '^ time reaction " ; 
that is the time taken in reacting. Then later on the same 
list is used again, and changes in the replies, that is, changes in 
their reproduction, are noticed. As a rule the same word is 
used in the reply as before. Very long reaction times, or very 
unusual reactions, and failures to reply at all, as well as faulty 
reproductions and various other things, evidence that an 
emotional complex of importance is aroused by the stimulus 
word. No matter how determined a person is to conceal his 
mental conflict he is unable to control the process in his 
unconscious. The " word " is the symbol for something that 
exists psychically. It strikes a real memory picture, and bas- 
in a degree the same effect as the scene itself. 

Jung cites a case of a theft in an institution. The suspected 
persons were all subjected to a word-association test, and the 
guilty one was tracked down from the evidence obtained; 
she afterwards confessed the theft, thus confirming the 
experiment. A great deal of exact scientific work has been 
done upon this subject, which repays careful study. The 
purpose of introducing it here is to give a concrete example of 
what has previously been said, that an individual is made up 
of memories ; not only of facts but of phantasies too. 

The following are reactions to twenty-five words, given by 
three children aged respectively 7, 11, and 4. The little girls 
of 7 and 11 were exceedingly poor, of Jewish race, and had 
been rescued from degraded surroundings. From these 
reactions we get some notion of their ruling ideas, which 
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would be impossible in children brought up under happier 
conditions. 

The third child of 4 years and 5 months came from entirely 
different surroundings, is a ''well brought up child" in 
comfortable circumstances. 





Fanny 


(ast. 7). 


Stimulus 




Word. 


B&actum. 


Reproduction. 


Dog. 


, Frightens . 


. . Fright. 


Work 


. To go to work when the bell rings To go to work when the beU rings. 


•Girl. 


. Play wil her . 


. When she plays wil her. 


Moose 


. A pussy bites it 


. A pussy bites it. 


Stick 


. It *its yer ... 


. It Its yer. 


Ohfdr 


. Sit down .... 


. Sit down. 


Torab 


. Wash the floor . 


. Wash the floor. 


Egg. 


. Cook it ... . 


. Tooook. 


To steal 


. Eat it 


. To kill the men's— 


Babies 


. Sleep 


. Sleep. 


Sleep 


. Wake up .... 


. Wake up. 


Hand 


. Touch Bomefink 


. Touch somefink. 


Sin • 


. When you swear 


. When yon swear. 


Key. 


. Open the door . 


. Open the door. 


Boom 


. Sweep .... 


. Sweep. 


Money 


. Buysomeflnk . 


. Buy somefink. 


Fruit 


. To eat 


. To eat. 


Tea . 


. To drink . 


. To drink. 


Cow. 


. To mind the sheep . 


. The sheep. 


•Pure 


. NU . . . . 


. Coke. 


Jam 


. To make bread and butter 


. To take the bread, cut it, and 
put the jam on. 


School 


. To read 


. When the bell rings we go to 
school. 


Good 


. Prize 


. Prize. 


•Hungry 


. When you ain't got nofink to eat When you ain't got nofink to eat. 


Carpet 


. To put round your neck 


. . Nil. 


Fire 


. To make your hands warn 


1 . Nil. 


Coal 


. v/OKe ... I 


. Coal comes £rom God; (who) 
makes you ; makes your shoes ; 
makes clothes : lives up a hill. 



Sarah (set. 11). 

Dog. . Some dogs bite you . . . The dogs bite you. 
Work . Some people go to work . . The men go to work. 



• The reaction time is particularly long in these words marked with an 
asterisk. 
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Stimuku 

Word. 
Girl. 

Mouse • 

Stiok 

Ghair . 
♦To rub . 

Egg. . 
♦To steal . 

Babies . 

Sleep 

Hand 

Key, 

Boom 

Money 

Sin • • 

Pure . 

Cow 

Tea. 

Good 

Fruit 

Jam 

School . 

Hungry . 

Carpet • 

Fire 

Coal 



BeaeUon, 
A girl does cleaning^. 
A mouse gnaws the bread . 
You hit everybody with a stick 
You sit on a ohair . 
We rub our hands . 
We eat an egg .... 
Some gir— boys steal . • 
The baby tsries .... 
We go to sleep at night . 
We eat with our hand 
We unlock the door with a key 
People walk in the room . 

We hold money in hands 
God gives us a sin . 
The milk is pure 
We have pure milk from a cow 
We drink tea . 
We have good things 
Fruit is good 
Jam is good 
We go to school 
We go hungry . 
On the floor is the carpet 
The fire is alight 
The coal is burning . 



Beproduetion, 
A girl cleans. 
A mouse gnaws the bread. 
We hit people with a stick. 
You sit on a chair. 
We rub our hands. 
We eat an egg. 
We steal — ^vegetables. 
The baby cries. 
We go to sleep at night. 
We warm our hands. 
We open the door with a key. 
We walk in the room. 
We have money in our pockets. 
We have a sin (telling li6s). 
The tea is pure. 

We have pure milk from a cow. 
We drink tea. 
We have good milk. 
Fruit is not bad. 
Jam is pure. 
We go to school. 
The dog is hungry. 
The carpet is white. 
The fire is burning. 
The coal gives flames. 



Janet {set. 4 years 5 months). 



Dog. 


. Bite . . . . 


. Bites. 


Work 


. Man . . . . 


. Play is working. 


Girl. 


. Janet. 


. Dresses. 


Mouse 


.' Bites .. . . . 


. They trap mouses. 


Stick 


• Grows 


. Grows. 


Chair 


. Beads 


. Goes beads on. 


To rub 


. Bubbing girlies . 


. Little children. 


Egg. 


• Chicken lay 


. Chicken lays. 


To steal 


. Do you mean to ste 


al a knife Do you mean to steal a chickie 




or to steal somethin 


g to eat or a pig or something ? 


Babies 


. Babied have bottles . 


. • Have bottles. 


Sleep 


. Tired ... , 


. Comfers us. 


Hand 


• Hands hold . 


. Work. 


Key. 


1 Opens door 


• Goes in the door. 


Boom 


• Beds in room . 


. Bed in. 


Money 


. Buys . 


. Buys. 


Sun. 


. Sun does not come o\ 
does 


it and sun Lights us. 


* The reaction time is partio 


ularly long in these words marked with ai 


asterisk. 
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Stimulus 
Word, Beaction. Reproduction. 

Sin . . I don't know what sin means . What is sin ? 

Pare . I don't know what pure is : I don't know what pure is. 

what is it ? 
Tea . . We eat and drink . . . Tea to eat or tea to drink ? 
Cow . . Sends milk .... Lays milk. 
Good . Good girlies .... Little children. 
Fruit . Grows on trees .... Grows on trees. 
Jam . Grows from strawberries and From strawberries and fruit. 

things 
School . Children go to school . . Little children go to school. 
Hungry . Little children want food when Poor little children. 

they are hungry 
Carpet . Goes on the floor . . . Goes on the floor and people 

walk on it. 

Fire . Light Light 

Coal . Coal men bring coal. I don't Coal comes from coal sweepers. 

know where the coal comes 

from 



The young child lives very close to the unconscious, and 
the mechanisms are very clearly seen. What becomes plain 
from these answers is that they are all determined by the 
memory contents of the mind, and are inevitably just what 
they are, and that emotional causes, to a much greater extent 
than intellectual ones, account for them. Compare, for 
instance, the answers to the word "stick " The little slum-bred 
children may never have seen one growing. The third child 
had no conception of its use as an instrument of punishment. 

To understand the mental conflicts of children we must 
look at their emotional life. Whether we regard them from 
the standpoint of teacher or doctor, we must take into account 
the enormous importance of the home — either in its positive 
or its negative aspect. Teachers sometimes say, " I could do a 
great deal with that child were it not for home influences." 
Doctors too feel they could cure him if his environment could 
be changed. But this represents exactly what we have to 
do— to teach or to heal, in spite of other influences. 

The meaning of certain kinds of so-called naughtiness — 
hatred of certain lessons, special forgetfulness, repetition of 
identical mistakes, inability to get on with certain teachers or 
classmates — may have its origin in the remote causes of 
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parental influence. As the father or mother thinks or acts 
towards such and such a person or thing, so unconsciously 
thinks and acts the child. Say the father thinks little of a 
certain study or teacher, or the mother says she got on very 
well without knowing such and such a thing— just in so far as 
the child's psychology is adapted to the parents^ there will 
be unconscious imitation of their attitude. This is of 
immense importance ; the child behaves as he thinks in his 
infantile way the parent would behave. 

The whole emotional life of the individual follows a curvCi 
and one should be at a given place on this curve at a given 
epoch. The earliest emotions are egocentric, the babe is his 
own centre ; next comes the mother, who represents " gratifica- 
tion in nutrition," ^ and is the first external object of love ; 
next the father enters the infantile horizon, as an element of 
power that can raise or depress the infant joy. Then brothers 
and sisters, nurses, and so forth ; then comes school life, which 
is designed to wean the child from his sole dependence on the 
family, and carry him from the home to the world, bringing 
over his emotions from the infantile to the adolescent stage. 
Next comes business or college life— the call and the drive to 
maturity, and to the main tasks of life, the creative years, 
begetting and rearing children, the making of the business 
or professional life, tailing off into the quieter years of declin- 
ing ambition, but of greater valuation of the individual himr 
self; and finally the withdrawing again into the self, when, if 
the body-structure lasts too long, there is a development of 
second childishness. 

Theoretically this emotional curve should be smooth; practi- 
cally it is anything but smooth: there are dashes forward 
towards precocity, lapses into backwardness, and many kinds 
of deviations. 

" The teacher is, in any case, quite unable to disregard the 
immense importance of the emotional relation between parent 
and child. Even when the child is in happy and normal 
relationship in his home and with his teachers, he makes a 
transference of a large part of his emotional values on to the 

* Jung, "Psychoanalysis," Monograph Series, No, 19. 
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teacheri who now in a sense replaces the parent as an authority. 
The importance of this emotional transference is not fnlly 
realised. It may be of a positive or of a negative kind— m. 
liking or lovOi dislike or hate. 

Children who have broken down in conduct at school are 
sometimes brought to the doctor. The breakdown is often 
caused by a misunderstandingi not always on the child's side 
only. The unredeemed psychology of the teacher can get in 
the way. A word or a smile, a little yielding, will sometimes 
win a campaign that otherwise might drag on indefinitely in 
mutual hostility. On the other hand, judicious severity, the 
transmutation of a sentimental emotion into real feelings, even 
of a painful kind, can bring home very necessary lessons to a 
young heart. 

Sometimes it is necessary to let the child fall into com- 
plete error before it can find its own way. Too much shepherd- 
ing is bad, how can the child realise that its wishes and 
desires are on a wrong path while the crook constantly draws 
it back into the right one ? A child is not a lamb I Many a 
stormy trouble would be over sooner if it were allowed to 
burst. Then the child does something really wrong, and has 
its overt acts as well as its inner light to point the moral. 
Over-correction cripples the energy, it leads to repression and 
promotes the fermenting of trouble in the dark, which bursts 
out of the unconscious in irresponsible acts, such as lying and 
thieving. It is better far for the child to do wrong deliberately, 
than for it to be impelled to it by unconscious motives. 

The good teacher should be like the skilled gymnaat in 
ju-jitsu, he should make the enemy's force serve his end. 
He receives the blow, and in receiving directs the energy so 
that it overthrows the attacker, not the attacked. If the child 
is overthrown by himself, as the calm and self-possessed 
teacher meets his passion with skill, then the pupil learns his 
lesson, and picks himself up to fight better in future, and 
apply himself to his aim with more humility and foresight. 

Those teachers are most successful who have learned to 
deal with their own lives, and whose own main stream of 
energy is flowing easily and fully in a forward direction. 
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They giye out of their fullness. The pupil is unconsciously 
attending to what they a/re^ and will begin to behave himself 
as he thinks the teacher behaves, now exchanging him for 
the paternal ideal. The child reads the teacher intuitively, 
and, whether one likes it or not, this fact is very important. 
The good teacher uses this power either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, but fortunately although this transference of love to 
the teacher carries the pupil past many a di£Sculty,it does not 
prevent him from having to exercise personal effort, for the 
child must come up to the teacher's standard. The teacher, 
however, is always retiring from the ground to which he entices 
his pupil, so that he is never reached ; and in the meantime^ 
what is valuable is becoming the possession of the pupiL He 
is gaining the power that he sees in the teacher, within, and 
for himself. 

Much childish naughtiness is due to unconscious resist- 
ances ; that is, a feeling within the self against a task or a 
teacher to which the child cannot give a clue — ^he does not 
recognise these resistances for what they are. He thinks he 
" cannot do his work, his task is too hard/' or that his '* teacher 
is unjust." 

There is often a conscious effort to do the right thing, but 
a pull from the unconscious towards the wrong. He is at the 
mercy of opposing feelings. Sometimes in judging motives 
we are almost constrained to feel a person does a thing because 
he wishes to do its exact opposite (we see this very markedly 
in the action of certain lunatics). In the normal individual 
this conflict depends upon the presence of associated memories 
in the unconscious, and not only with memories of actual facts 
and experiences, but also of the ruling phantasies. These con- 
stellated memories, forming the complexes, have a painful 
content in common, and they act somewhat independently or 
out of harmony in the psyche ; there is exquisite sensitiveness 
to stimulation of any part of the constellation — ^thus an attack 
of irritability or an explosion of temper may be due not so 
much to the nature of the stimulus itself, as to the vibration 
set up in the constellated emotions in the unconscious. 

There is another point of importance I would venture to 
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touch upon, as vitally concerning my subjecti and that is the 
great di£ference in psychological types to be seen in human 
beings. 

William James, in ** Pragmatism/' has defined these two 
types as the tough and the tender-minded. The terms used 
here are those introduced by Dr. Jung, of Zurich, who charac- 
terises the tough-minded as extravert, the tender-minded as 
introvert.^ 

Whether a person is extraverted or introverted depends upon 
whether the prevailing interest of life, or the main current of 
libido is directed outwards to the objecti or inwards to the ego. 
The extravert tends to get lost in materialism. The external 
world, persons, things, and causes are very attractive to him, the 
life of thought and the cultivation of the inward eye being of 
less moment. The extravert is enthusiastic, outgoing, adven- 
turous in deeds, apt to undertake enterprises with too little 
thought as to their justification or value. His libido carries 
him to the object, he is apt to be a busybody in affairs, or to 
be busy about the wrong thing, he believes in himself, and is 
not hindered by self-criticism, hence he often makes a better 
show in the world than he actually deserves ; he is always more 
interested in things than the ultimate tendency of things. 

The tender-minded, or the introverted type, adapts himself 
with more diflSculty to his surroundings, preferring his own 
inner world of thought and his own ideas to anything that is 
thrust upon him from without. He is very sensitive, self- 
conscious, and personal in his way of feeling — ^too thin-skinned 
and tender-minded to enjoy his contact with his fellows, or 
feel quite rightly about them. He is reserved and difficult 
of access, timid in taking up enterprises, his critical faculty is 
over-developed, and he is paralysed by it when he wishes 
to produce his work, because his ideas so far excel his 
capacity for expression, and his brilliant promises are apt to 

* In the fonnulation of these two types Dr. Jung was aware that other 
types existed. His whole conception of the types has undergone a reformula- 
tion since he made his first contrlhution (see « Analytical Psychology/' 
chap. xi.). He no longer regards the extravert as the feeling type, and the 
introvert as the thinking type, but finds both the thoughts and feelings turn 
to the object in the one, and to the ego in the other. 
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come to nothingy partly because he cannot bear to make 
mistakes, and therefore he makes nothing at all. 

These types exist in all degrees of mixture. In religion 
they are represented by ''faith and works"; an excess of 
either means a deficit of the other. All individnals lean to 
one type or the other. Yon see the tendency in the youngest 
infant; one accepts your blandishments with a smile, and 
wants to play with you; the other turns away, will have 
nothing to do with you, and is only won by waiting. 

Each child brings with it an extraverted or an introverted 
psychology. The extravert is the more adaptable, the 
introvert more thinking and apprehensive. A former type 
can be more effectively reached through the object, the 
latter by an appeal to the idea. One will make many friends, 
the other few. The sins of the extraverted child will be those 
of commission, those of the introverted will be those of 
omission. 

The aim of education should not be to obliterate the types, 
but to understand and develop each out of its strength. If 
we convert the one into the other we make a cruel mistake, 
because we work against the main stream of the child's 
energy; yet it is obvious the introvert must be lured from 
the ego, and the extravert from the object, not by driving them 
out of themselves, but by developing the less valuable function 
in each. Let me give an example. A woman came to me 
suffering from an introversion neurosis. The home of her 
childhood had been a very unhappy one, full of privations. 
She was richly endowed with beautiful imaginative thoughts, 
and poorly endowed with practical feelings. She was a 
promising and brilliant scholar, and gained much attention and 
praise at school. At home her poor little efforts at loving and 
serving met with rebuff after rebuff. Her parents were at 
variance, and love was not called out in the home. She 
developed her best life at school, where she met with a great 
deal of encouragement. The ambitious ideas of the teachers 
began to be projected on the child. " She will bring us much 
credit," they said, and she was naturally pushed on to take 
scholarships. She finally reached college — again her brilliance 
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won respect — and it was felt ** she will bring ns credit/' and 
with this end in yiew she was pnshed on to undertake work 
involving an enormous amount of extraversion — ^immense 
acquisitiveness was demanded for the task imposed* which was to 
bring back credit to her college. So the life of thought, which 
was her strong point, was of necessity pushed aside ; there was no 
time to follow the development that would have been natural 
to her. What happened? She gained great credit for her 
college and obtained a high place, but the original work 
expected from her cam^ to nothing; her critical sense pre- 
vented her from doing what she could, and she could not do 
what she would, because she had no energy available. The 
distinction she had achieved irked her, and required far too 
much adaptation from her, because it demanded that she 
should lead a life that was not in accordance with her psycho- 
logy. Her passionate longing to follow her nature (which she 
had incidentally lost sight of to a great extent), and the 
necessity of following the life the unwise pushing of others 
and her own ambition had imposed upon her, brought about a 
terrible conflict, and a neurosis supervened, which made her 
ineffectual, ill, and unhappy. 

This is typical of many similar tragedies, where a pre- 
cocious child is sacrificed to the ambitions of parents or 
teachers. The child, in virtue of his childishness, is not in a 
position to discriminate, and only too easily succumbs to the 
lure of fame. The child in question belonged to the intro- 
verted type, and was forced into excessive extraversion, and 
fell between two stools. 

The wisdom of the teacher should have been directed to 
developing that promising young life in the direction of its 
own main-stream. Does not the machinery of education leave 
too little room for the cultivation of what is out of the common ? 
Teachers must look out for their own complexes here, for what 
is best for the child is often disadvantageous for the teacher, 
and that is why he who has learnt to deal with his own life, and 
put the accent on the real values, will make the best teacher. 

Not only do children belong to these two different types, 
but teachers also. The opposite types do not very easily 
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nnderstand one another, althonghy as we know, oppoeites 
attract one another, and are complementary the one to the 
other. It is well to stndy this question; it giyes a yiew 
which repays some expenditure of time and has a practical 
bearing upon the mental conflicts of children. It is a means 
of helping them to nnderstand themselves, and to get the best 
out of themselyes. But as Jung himself says, ^ The task of 
elaborating a psychology which pays equal attention to the 
two types of mentality belongs to the future."* 

1 ** GoUected Papers on Analyiioal Psychology," p. 298. 



II 

EVIDENCES OP THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND IN 

THE CHILD » 

We have long known that the most important time in the 
nurture of the child is that in which its brain is increasing in 
size and its body in weight at a greater rate than in any 
subsequent period of its growth. 

Its early psychical development is of equal consequence. 
The first impressions made on the infant mind are of enormous 
significance. They become a kind of pattern for subsequent 
experience printed off again and again. It is also a matter of 
common observation and intuitive knowledge that the mental 
states of the pregnant woman and the nursing mother have 
far-reaching effects on the character of the offspring. The 
normal infant arrives in the world already in possession 
of a highly differentiated brain, but with as yet no differ- 
entiated mental functions, although the potentialities of all 
future developments exist in the unconscious psyche. 

The unconscious mind is pre-existent to the conscious 
mind. It is a racial possession, common to all, and 
is not acquired during the lifetime. To distinguish this 
primordial portion of the mind Jung calls it the collective 
or impersonal unconscious. Its organ, the brain, is an ancestral 
inheritance, and possesses the pre-formed instincts and 
archetypes of apprehension, which are present as potentialities 
of future thought and feeling. As consciousness emerges out 
of unconsciousness, the mind climbs up its genealogical tree 
as the body has done ; that is, its function becomes more and 
more differentiated. The dawn of reason was a great achieve- 
ment in man, marking his separation from his anthropoid 

^ Beyised and reprinted from the Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, 1916, 
by kind permission. 
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ancestors. This achievement is repeated in the individnaly and 
shows itself in the differentiation between subject and object. 
The earlier ideas are subjective. "Our intellect is bom 
out of mythology : it is nothing but a translation of inner 
experience into the language of pictures."^ As the child 
deyelops consciousness, and his experience accumulates, the 
personal tmeonscioua begins to come into existence. Not 
eyerything that happens can be assimilated into consciousness 
nor can everything that enters it be retained in it. These 
things as well as those which are forgotten leave traces in the 
personal unconscious, so do those things that do not possess 
sufficient intensity to rise aboye the threshold of consciousnessi 
such as subliminal sense impressions, and impressions of ideas 
not yet ready for consciousness. The under-expressed elements 
of the psyche are here. Finally, the most notable con- 
tents of the personal unconscious are the repressed materials 
which are incompatible with the conscious personality. These 
elements have a painful emotional tone and are more or less 
deliberately pushed out of consciousness. The repression of 
painful contents begins very early, as we shall see subsequently 
from examples. In this view the personal unconscious is re- 
garded as the acquisition of the individual's life, and is differ- 
entiated from the impersonal unconscious which is a historic 
inheritance. 

Ini the earliest weeks of life the young infant is very 
subconscious. Its reactions are almost exclusively instinctive. 
It reaches out for satisfactions in eyery direction open to it. 
It is dominated mainly by its nutritive function, and its first 
great relinquishment in life occurs at the weaning stage; 
oyer this process a certain amount of repression must occur, 
especially in sensitive subjects in whom nervous reactions are 
evinced that are typical of subsequent ones. The earliest 
neurotic tendencies can be observed in relation to feeding, 
and the first evidence of dreams is seen in the infant 
who sucks an imaginary breast in sleep. The training of the 

^ <* Fsyoholofi^oal Foundations of Belief in Spirits." Jong. Proce^ngs 
of the Society for Fsyohioal Besearch, May, 1920. 

2 
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yoang child consists in a manner in dragging him out of his 
nnconscionsnessy and tearing his energy loose from his in- 
stinctiye processes. Scarcely has he arrived at any personal 
satisfiEustion, such as being snckled, than he has to give it up, 
and learn to feed himself, an nnoonscions instinctive process 
being exchanged for one that is conscious and foil of difficaltie& 
No sooner does he delight to crawl on all fours than he has to 
change this safe posture for the perils of walking. Through- 
out many months a considerable degree of effort is expended 
in gaining control of the excretory functions, and a consider- 
able amount of in&ntile thinking centres round his body. 
His outward behaviour to the aforementioned functions is a 
sort of criterion of his social advancement, and education is 
necessarily draught with the renunciation of many a darling 
wish. On a primitive stage thought and feeling are very 
physical or sensational. The actions of the bladder and 
bowels are mysterious and partly pleasurable acts, and of a 
peculiarly personal character. Acts of creation they seem to 
the child. His excretions are interesting matters, which 
stimulate psychic images into existence. The thinking in 
the infantile period has none of the abstract qualities of later 
life, but is by '' representation " ; by means of it the child 
passes on to apprehend the next thing in life, by analogy, 
as his primitive foref&thers did. Hence it is that in later 
years images or phantasies connected with the bodily functions 
can easily be reanimated by the regressive thinking in dreams, 
or in the hallucinations of those who have lost their mental 
balance. 

Nutritive and excretory functions play a role in the sexual 
phantasies of children when they are thinking round the very 
natural and perplexing question, " Where does the baby come 
from?" That this question is of sufficient importance, when 
OGcompanied by the repression of an emotional strain, to lead to 
neurotic fear is shown in the analysis of a child reported by 
Dr. Jung.^ 

The subject is a four-year-old girl, the even tenor of whose 
life had been disturbed by the birth of a baby brother. 

1 « Analytical Psycliology," p. 134. 
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Little Anna was instinctively jealous of the new arrival. 
She imagined herself neglected on account of a real or 
apparent loss of attention which now had to be shared with 
another. She felt herself deceived by her parents on account 
of the theories of birth she had gathered. The earthquake in 
Messina had recently happened^ and she heard it talked about 
at table. She asked endless questions about it in a most 
wearisome manner, and developed a precocious desire for 
learning. This eager desire for knowledge was transferred 
from the real object of curiosity (viz. the baby's arrival) to 
a surrogate object, viz. the earthquake. She began to call 
out at night, and by her nocturnal terrors secured for herself 
a degree of tenderness and attention she had not needed 
since the first year of her life. This regression from a 
four-year-old adaptation to an earlier and more infantile one 
is an unconscious mechanism which analytical work makes 
familiar to us. It is caused by a longing to escape from the 
new demands of life by an easier path. Anna had not gone 
far in childhood before she wanted to be an infant again, and 
creep once more into her mother's arms, now so often occupied 
by her supposed rival, about whose advent there was such a 
mystery. The night terrors constituted the neurotic symptom 
which aimed at bringing about the fulfilment of an unconscious 
wish. The introverted libido now seized upon the most con- 
venient object of curiosity and fear, viz. the earthquake. 
This offered a rationalisation both for curiosity and the " dis- 
possessed" love; day-dreams and brooding supervened, in 
which the introverted libido became occupied with typical 
infantile sexual phantasies. Phantastic ideas of the origin 
of the baby now succeeded one another. Such as birth 
from the breast, mouth, or rectum. After some weeks, Anna, 
with the aid of her parents, found a working solution to her 
question. Her curiosity led to the acquisition of some service- 
able ideas with which she was able to get along, and the 
neurosis disappeared.^ 

^ One of Anna's phantasies ran as f oUows : " I am going to take an 
orange and swaUow it down into my stomaoh and then il shaU get a baby.*' 
This is a very transparent wish-fulfilling phantasy. The following dream 
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The origin of the unconscious mind is still under 
discussion. Freud attributes it entirely to repression, a 
yiew with which the foregoing brief account does not coincide, 
Whateyer theories the different schools may hold about its 
origin, there is no doubt about its existence, nor about its 
extreme importance on account of its dynamic nature. It 
provides the motiye power in life. 

To sum up in a rather different form, we may say the 
unconscious mind contains all that mental life of which we 
are unaware at a giyen moment. All we have ever known or 
thought, or felt, or perceived, or dreamed, leaves some traces 
in the unconscious mind. All that we have discarded as 
being no longer valuable, or that has such slight associations 
with the rest of life that we never fully assimilated it into 
consciousness still exist in the psyche, and under suitable 
conditions a personal memory of them may be revived. 
These elements have at one time been conscious, and can 
again become so, as the result of more or less effort. Other 
elements have at one time been conscious, but have been 
definitely pushed out of consciousness, although the individual 
may be unaware of the fact, because they were too painful to 
be tolerated. Other contents have never yet reached con- 
sciousness at all, although hypothetically they are capable 
of doing so. Some of these would serve no useful purpose by 
becoming conscious, but are survivals of an earlier stage of 
human development, where they once fulfilled some useful 

whioh ooourred in a married woman of forty, mother of foor children, deals 
with the same idea though mnoh more thoroughly yelled in aocordanoe with 
the greater age of the dreamer. " I had my head out of the window and was 
looking at a little girl sitting on the doorstep helow. She was eating a 
hanana. Two rough-looking men came down the street. I felt I most puU 
my head in so that I might not see what happened. Presently the little girl 
came up to my room ; she had been outraged." This dream is founded on an 
infantile theory that the eating of fruit leads to impregnation. The rough 
men stood for the father and husband of the dreamer. Fulling in the head 
represented her resistance against the real facts which seemed like an outrage 
against the infantile personality, yiz. the little girl who symbolised her stiU 
persistent unconscious wish never to grow up. (Peter-Pan motif.) The 
father-husband situation gave the key to her present unhappiness which un- 
mistakably arose from dragging the emotional life of her infantile past into 
her marriage, and expecting to find a father in her husband. 



pressed contents may rush up, nuexpeotedly, in disguise, 
perhaps aa some emotioD which interferes with oar clear 
thinking or free activitiee. Unconscions material hreaks 
through into consciousness in Tarioos ways, spontaneonsly or 
against the will ; hannlessly, as in a dream ; harmfully, as in 
a neurosis, or as in an outburst of madness, during which 
outbreak the man lives in his dream, and hence is inoorpoiated 
with or identified with the unconscious. 

An interesting example of two different ways in which the 
nnconscions mind works is seen in the Babylonian story of 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream.' 

The story mns as follows : Nebuchadnezzar obtains a 
warning from the heavenly powers ; he says " a message from 
a watcher and a holy one came down ^om heaven " ; he " saw 
a dream, had thoughts in his bed, and visions in his head 
troubled him." He was warned, as Daniel interpreted the 
dream to him, that he was as a mighty tree, under which the 
beasts of the field took shelter, were fed and rested, but that 

* Dr. H. B. levers puts tocword Uie view that oerti^ ezperienceB become 
nooonsoloas for reuoiiH ot utility, " If the modes ol oouscioiuoeBa 
eomieotod with these lonna of leMtlons peTsisted ^tbont modlfioAtiDn In 
httet lUe, they oouM only Interfere with the very diSerent and fat moie'oom- 
plex teMtions of the adult. Theie Is a very definite reason 'why the oonsoions 
Btates oonneated with lufaatlle leactionE should become umoonacdoiu. Sven 
In an animal whose life history la as tmltonn as that of man, the difierant 
phases are Bnf&oiently disttnot to pioride an ample reason why experience 
shoold become nnoonaoious. The reason la to be fomid in the divenlty of the 
diSeiont phases of the life hiatocy, and the inoompatibility of the reactions of 
one phase with another." Contribation to a Symposium at a Joint Session of 
the Britlah Psyohological Society, Aristotelian Society, and the Mind 
AssooiaUon, 1918. 

■ Daniel Iv. 
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having overstepped the limits of his power and over-exalted 
himselfy that unless he cut off his power, and stripped himself 
of his pride, and scattered his fruits, and left only a remnant 
of himself, his heart would be changed from a man's to a 
beast's. Daniel pointed out how he might evade his doom, 
saying, " Wherefore, King, let my counsel be acceptable 
unto thee, and break off thy sins by righteousness and thine 
iniquities by showing mercy to the poor: if it may be a 
lengthening of thy tranquillity." 

It was clear that the heart of the king had already gone 
far on the road to become that of a beast, for in spite of his 
appreciation of the meaning and value of the dream, and the 
honour paid to Daniel as " one who was able, and in whom the 
spirit of the holy gods dwelt," we find him a year later dis- 
regarding the interpretation and still ignoring his task of 
stripping himself of his power and his pride and his richea 
He still neglected to show mercy to the poor ; objectively the 
poor people in his kingdom, subjectively the poor and un- 
developed parts of his own nature. Hence the doom foretold 
in the message from his own unconscious, fell suddenly upon 
him. He became like the beasts of the field, and in his 
madness he ate grass like the ox, and he was driven forth 
from men in accordance with the custom of his time, and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven. Only after a long 
time was his reason restored to him, and out of his sufferings 
he could praise the King of Heaven, who " was able to abase 
those that walked in pride." 

This is a beautiful example of the two ways in which the 
unconscious works — first, it called attention to the presence of 
an inner conflict by a dream ; next, the warning neglected, 
it broke through into consciousness and possessed the man ; 
he now in an attack of madness lived in his dream, which 
formerly he had been able to regard objectively. In the first 
instance the man had the unconscious, in the second the 
unconscious had the man ! 

This story illustrates another point of importance. Freud 
showed that the dream contains a manifest and a Icdent con- 
tent. The manifest content is that part of the dream which 
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with memoTiee. The first creates innoTationB, adaptations, 
1 ■> The PsToboIog; of the Unoonacloos," obap. i 
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imitates reality and seeks to act upon it. The latter, on the 
contrary, turns away from reality, and sets free subjeotiye 
wishes." 

The alluring part of such mental activity is that it fulfils 
the heart's desire with an ease that makes the dull facts of 
life seem very tedious. Herein lies its peril ; it absorbs the f 

libido and divides the attention, and distracts from the tasks 
of the moment. It brings about evasion of real thinking and 
intellectual work which would involve effort and perhaps 
bring about a modification of conduct Sometimes the day 
dreaming takes a precise form, making a more or less finished 
picture, which we call a phantasy, which rises from the un- 
conscious and is super-imposed upon the conscious thinking. 

It must not be thought that phantasy is always mis- 
chievous. Far from it, it serves very useful purposes. In 
due proportion it is a refreshment to the mind. It is also 
a means of understanding and interpreting the universe. 
In primitive times man always explained what he could not 
understand by making phantasies or myths about phenomena. 
We could have no better example of this than the story of 
Creation in Genesis. The explanation is a projection of man's 
own psychological understanding ; it is his interpretation of 
the facts, which served a valuable purpose at that stage of his 
development. It delivered him from fear, and led him on in 
his spiritual development through law towards grace. *' The 
antique spirit created not science but mythology."^ When, 
centuries later, scientists disclosed the work of creation in 
the rocks and stones, and learned of the age-long evolution 
of the earth and its inhabitants, those who could not give up 
the literal interpretation of these once useful myths in ex- 
change for the new truths, were forced back into regressive 
paths. 

This conflict between old and new ideas is described in 
a book I shall have occasion to quote several times in this 
paper, viz. ** Father and Son." ^ This book illustrates other 

I *• Psyohology of the Unoonsoious." 

* ** Father and Son : A Study of Two TemperaxnentB." By Edmund Oosse. 
Heinemann. 
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things besides the differences of interpretation and under- 
standing that arose in two generations. The elder Gosse, 
who was a naturalist of repute, was confronted with the 
facts of evolution. These clashed with the beliefs con- 
sequent upon his theological standpoint. Unable to effect 
a reconciliation in his mind between the two, he sacrificed 
his scientific intellect. The mind that refuses to enter- 
tain or weigh a new truth because the path is difficult 
and obscure, and even dangerous^ tends to become fixed 
and unconsciously infantile. The father was outstripped by 
the son. The tragedy does not lie in the forward push of the 
son, nor in the backward move of the father; it lies in 
the fact that the ties of love and obedience on the part of the 
child, and the weight of parental authority, can prevent the 
liberation of thought and action that should belong to pro- 
gressive life. 

We are recalled to our subject of the unconscious mind by 
a dream of the younger Gosse. It was a recurring dream of 
his childhood, in which, " bound hand and foot, helpless and 
terrified, he was carried on a galloping steed, always making for 
a goal " ; he could just see that goal,a ruby coloured point waxing 
and waning, and it bore, or, to be exact, consisted of the letters 
of the word '' carmine." This vision caused him inexpressible 
distress, but later on he says : ** The fact that the word ' carmine ' 
appeared as the goal of my visionary pursuits is not so 
inexplicable as it may seem. My father was at this time 
producing numerous water-colour drawings. . . . These he 
executed in the manner of a miniature with amazing fidelity 
of form, and a brilliancy of colour which remains unfaded after 
fifty years. By far the most costly of his pigments was the 
intense crimson which is manufactured out of the very spirit 
and essence of cochineal. I had lately become an imitator 
of his works of art, but was strictly forbidden to let a hair of 
my paint brush touch the little broken mass of carmine which 
was all he possessed. We believed, but I do not know 
whether this could be a fact, that carmine of this superlative 
quality was sold at a guinea a cake. Carmine, therefore, 
became my shibboleth of self-indulgence; it was a symbol 
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of all that taste and art and wealth could combine to 
produce." 

He then relates a phantasy. He says, ^ I imagined that at 
Belshazzar's feast the loftiest epergne of gold, surrounded by 
flowers and jewels, carried the monarch's proudest possession, 
a cake of carmine." 

From the interpretive standpoint, carmine (which has 
a phallic significance here) symbolised the glory and power 
of his father, with whom he identified himself. The ill-health 
and hysteria from which the little lad suffered were evidences 
that a severe mental conflict was going on. His roving in- 
tellect and perfectly natural interests attracted him to the 
world which had been condemned in an unqualified way by 
his father. While he strove to be obedient, his psychic energy 
was largely devoted to his unconscious phantasies, and appeared 
in these terrifying dreams. His mental sufferings and struggle 
for his own individuality in later years showed the severity 
of his unconscious conflict, the longing to live like other boys, 
battled with his desire to please his dominating father with whose 
love and opinions one side of him wished to remain identified. 

From the standpoint of analytical psychology we have 
learnt that neurotic symptoms prove the existence of an , 
unconscious conflict There is a disturbance of the energising 
force in the psyche. The libido that should be applied to . 
life (as in the foregoing case of little Anna) introverts and 
lights up the phantasies. This libido or psychic energy is 
conceived by Jung^ as a hypothetical force which operates' 
in the psyche. It is analogous to physical energy in the. 
physical world. A definite amount can be applied here or 
there. A violent disturbance in one place implies a diminished 
effect elsewhere. This psychic energy is operative in the 
conscious and in the unconscious part of the mind. At night 
in sleep it is mainly with the unconscious, as the dream 
demonstrates. By day it is, or should be, mostly with con- 
sciousness. A misapplication of this energy produces a split- 
ting or thinning of the stream of attention, and a weakening 

1 « The Theory of Psycho-AnalyBis." Neryons Mental Diseases Monogpraph 
Series, No. 19. 
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of the moral power of the indiyidoal. Snch a thinning of the 
stream of attention naturally tends to make a child difficult 
to teach, and to interfere with his memory, his prompt 
ohedience, and his reliability generally. He is not '^ on the 
spot/' which means that a part of him is on another spot. 

Absent-minded acts are symptomatic of repressed emotion 
and interest.^ Such lapses always liave their origin in the 
subconsciousness. This is also true of much forgetting. It 
is caused by a resistance or emotional opposition to something 
not clearly realised. The emotion is misplaced or transferred 
to some a^ociated object. For example, a child forgets to 
bring his smudgy exercise book ta class, and when he has 
incurred his teacher's rebuke he pinches or quarrels with his 
sister by way of getting rid of his own hurt feelings. Disci- 
pline and respect prevent his venting them on his teacher. 
Here the psychic energy is not applied at the point of 
stimulus; it is a back-wash, so to speak, the result of an 
obstacle on the path, but at some distance from the com- 
motion. 

The attacks of lying that are so common in childhood have 
a meaning which can better be understood when one realises 
that the psychic energy thus displayed serves some purpose 
in the child's mind. Such attacks may arise from an over- 
vivid phantasy wherein the dream life is so real that distinc- 
tions are not clearly drawn between fact and idea ; here the 
child is mixed between what is objective and subjective. Or 
they may be a device to aggrandise the self ; this kind often 
occurs with depreciated children. A little girl of eight 
recently returned home from a walk in the Park declaring 
she had met Mr. A., a person in whom her elder sisters were 
interested. The lie had no other purpose than to call her 
sisters' attention to herself, and so relieve her self-depreciation. 
This, though undoubtedly a deceit, has a very different origin 
from lies told for purposes of concealment. Some children 
would rather be naughty and receive punishment than be 
ignored. 

Children often tell lies from the unconscious impulse to 

* " Psyohopathology of Everyday Life." Freud. 
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take revenge on the powers that be. Two little girls were at 
their mother's garden party. The Bishop's wife noticed them 
and asked them their names. To their parents' aimoyance 
the elder answered ^' Sodom/' and the younger instantly 
chimed in, " And mine's GomoUah ! " 

One child will exert power over another by means of the 
phantasy he invents and imposes. It appears that Sodom 
used to terrorise " GomoUah " bjr such a phantasy. She was 
a timid, podgy child, ''as fat as a pig, therefore she must 
indeed be a little pig, taken from the sty and adopted as an 
experiment." Whenever she was tiresome in the manner of 
younger sisters, Sodom threatened her with a return to the 
pigsty — it was the proper place of punishment for fat and 
naughty babies. No' one at that time knew why Gomollah 
always shrieked whenever she accompanied the grown-up 
members of the family on their Sunday visit to the pigs, nor 
why a sudden wink of Sodom^s would always reduce her to 
instant submission. If in later life a patient in an asylum 
calls herself GomoUah, and makes noises like a pig; or if 
some nervous ailment supervenes in which she gets an attack 
of asthma whenever she sees a pig even in the distance, one 
may fail to find the links. They wiU certainly not be in the 
conscious mind, and could only operate where the emotional 
content was heaped up and fed from other sources. 

When we seek to investigate the unconscious mind of the 
chUd our methods must necessarily differ considerably from 
those we employ with adults. This is 'partly because the 
chUd is so much nearer the unconscious. If we can catch 
" the growing boy " before the " shades of the prison house " 
deepen too grimly, our task is relatively easy. As yet his 
conscious and unconscious are little differentiated. Eepres- 
sion and the abundance of experience and objective thinking 
have not yet resulted in a wide separation between the two 
spheres of the mind, so that the unconscious content passes 
readUy over into consciousness. 

It is useless to ask a child a direct question about things 
of importance to himself. He early learns to evade the 
questions of bis elders, and here bis attitude is like that of 
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primitiye man. M. Willmoes D'Obri, who has lived long in 
the Belgian Congo, recently told me that no native of those 
parts will give a direct and true answer to a stranger. One 
day earlier in his sojourn in the Congo he was sitting with a 
primitive by a camp fire. The native suddenly picked up a 
stone and threw it. M. D'Obri did the same, remarking, " Oh, 
do you do that too ? " The native, however, was not to be 
entrapped so easily into giving his confidence, and only long 
afterwards did the questioner learn that the stone was flung at 
the eyes of the dead who haunt camp fires. 

He told of a certain well-known ethnologist of European 
fame, who was making researches in folk-lore. One night 
M. D'Obri heard a great palaver going on in the village, and 
asked his servant the meaning of it. The reply was that the 
chiefs and the young men were making up stories to tell 
"the Old Sheep," which was the nickname of the learned 
traveller, who wore his hair rather long. How many travellers 
have been misled in this way ; they sometimes hear the 
phantasies rather than the histories of the peoples. Such 
material has a psychological value, but not of the kind 
desired. Who has not fallen a victim to similar plots on 
the part of the youngsters? The ethnologist here fails to 
enter into the mind of the primitive and so gain his complete 
confidmice, just as the grown-up person fails to enter into the 
mind oi the child. 

We may again refer to '* Father and Son " to confirm this 
view. Gosse says: "The discretion of little boys is extra- 
ordinary. ... I had grown cautious about making confi- 
dences — one never knew how awkwardly they might develop, 
or to what disturbing excess of zeal (on the part of my father) 
they might precipitously lead. I was on my guard against 
my father, who was only too openly yearning that I should 
approach him for help and comfort, for ghostly counsel." 
This motherless little boy had night terrors and terrible 
dreams. His father sought to exorcise by prayer what he 
regarded from his antique standpoint as the devil. He would 
pray at his bedside, the child striving hard to keep awake. 
'* One unhappy night," he writes, '* I gave even worse offence 
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than slumber would have given. My father was praying 
aloud, in the attitude I have described, and I was half sitting, 
half lying in bed, with the clothes sloping from my chin. 
Suddenly a rather large insect, dark and flat, with more legs 
than a self-respecting insect ought to need, appeared at the 
bottom of the counterpane, and slowly advanced. I think i# 
was nothing worse than a beetle. It walked successfully past 
my father's sleek black ball of a head, and climbed straight 
up at me, nearer, nearer, till it seemed all a twinkle of horns 
and joints. I bore it in silent fascination till it almost tickled 
my chin, and then I screamed ^ Papa I papa I ' My father rose 
in great dudgeon, removed the insect (what were insects to 
*him I), and then gave me a tremendous lecture. 

^ The sense of desperation which this incident produced I 
shall not easily forget. Life seemed really to be very harass- 
ing when to visions within and beetles without there was 
joined the consciousness of having grievously offended God 
by an act of disrespect. It is difficult for me to justify to 
myself the violent jobation which my father gave me in 
jH^. consequence of my scream, except by attributing to him 
something of the human weakness of vanity. I cannot help 
thinking he liked to hear himself speak to God in the pre- 
sence of an admiring listener. He prayed with fervour, in 
pure Johnsonian English, and I hope I am not undutiful if 
I add my impression that he was not displeased with the 
sound of his own devotions. My cry for help had needlessly, 
as he thought, broken in upon this holy and seemly perform- 
ance. ' You, the child of a naturalist,' he remarked in awe- 
some tones, ' you to pretend to feel terror at the advance of an 
insect ? ' It could but be a pretext, he declared, for avoiding 
the testimony of faith in prayer. ' If your heart were fixed, if 
it panted after the Lord, it would take more than the move- 
ments of a beetle to make you disturb oral supplication at 
His footstool. Beware ! for God is a jealous God, and He 
consumes them in wrath who make a noise like a dog.' " 

This example belongs to a phase of life and faith that has 
passed away ; the exact form of this tragedy is not likely to 
be repeated. But dominating adults make it difficult for 
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children to be natural. The following notes show how easy 
it is to read children if we have the clue^ but how energetically 
they build up defences against being understood. 

Freddy is a boy of eight, undersized, with thick curly 
hair, a pasty complexion and a furtive expression. He is 
extremely intelligent. He was brought to me because he 
was constantly giving trouble at school with thieying and 
lying. He had a curious power over the other children. 

One day he started with his teachers and schoolfellows f 

on a railway journey with a halfpenny in his pocket, and f 

a copy of Comic Cuts in his hand. He ended his journey 1 

in possession of elevenpence. He had sold halfpenny peeps 
at Comic Cuts to his companions and so accumulated all their, 
wealth. 

On another occasion he possessed one farthing ; another 
little boy brought some toy wax candles to school. Freddy 
bought them from him, but there were no matches with which 
to light them. He promptly suggested that this other boy 
should spend his farthing in lights, which he submissively did. 
Thus the farthing bought all, and yet justice was not infringed I 
From these stories it will be seen that the boy is clever and i 

resourceful ; he would naturally overpower the lesser intelli- 
gences around him. He is the child of a mesalliance. His 
mother, a pretentious woman deserted by his father, works in 
a large retail business house in London. The father is said 
to be a rich American. It is certain that there had been times 
of comparative affluence in the child's life ; these coloured all 
his phantasy. 

One of his recent delinquencies had been a theft of paint 
brushes I was anxious not to question the child directly 
about this until he gave me some reason for doing so. For 
this purpose, and in order to get at other points in his 
psychology, I made use of the word-association test.^ The 
words used in this test act to a certaiii extent like the thing 
they symbolise. I had, in addition to the use of this scientific 
test, an aid from the child's unconscious, in a symptomatic 
act. Whenever he was disturbed in his mind by emotions 

^ For partloulars of this test, cf . Chapter I. 
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connected with the word? called out to him he woold give 
himself away by the utterance of a little clucking sound. 

In arranging the words for the test, I strung together such 
as would have a cumulatiye effect upon the emotions. The 
result was very striking. When the word ** paint-brush " was 
reached he betrayed his agitation by a duck, which developed 
into a series as the succeeding words were giyen. The 
reaction time was markedly retarded. The child suddenly 
became suspicious of me, and was determined to outwit me. 
He hit upon a device I have never seen so obviously manifested 
before or since. Following a series of words which struck a guilty 
affect I gave him the word '* cannon." Thereupon he made a 
tactical move and associated most of the subsequent words 
with this one. In response to my stimulus word, to which he 
scarcely listened, he shot out rapidly a succession of words 
like Zeppelin, aeroplane, blue, airship, gun, camp, khaki, etc. 
This deliberate attempt to conceal himself, of course, really 
had the effect of showing his anxiety ; moreover, he could not 
reproduce the words correctly. The value of this test has 
been proved in countless cases, otherwise to quote it in an 
isolated instance would be unjustifiable; but this example 
shows how impossible it is to keep the emotional content of the 
mind in abeyance under the circumstances of the test. One 
can easily see that it would have been useless to ask Freddy 
direct questions as to why he did and said such and such 
things ; he would have been on the defensive at once. 

One day he was asked to sing his favourite song. He chose 
''Jesus loves me." When asked who Jesus was, he said, 
" He is a nice, kind man like my daddy." 

I got him to talk to me about his favourite story, and asked 
him to make a drawing to illustrate it. The favourite story 
proved to be one of Hans Andersen's, called '' The Little 
Matchgirl." This is a pathetic tale of privation, in which the 
little girl strikes match after match, seeing beautiful, wish- 
fulfilling visions each time, and finally falls dead in the snow, 
the victim of cold and exposure. 

This is the story Freddy was supposed to illustrate, and 
it was interesting to see the picture he produced. In the 
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forefront was the matohgirl, carrying a plentiful supply of 

match boxes ; she had very masculine features and an air of 

grim determination. Behind her stood an elegant gentleman 

in a top hat and long oyercoat, with beautiful boots and an 

umbrella ! When I asked him to explain the story, he said 

in his curt little way : ^'She finds a man she likes; he goes i 

and marries her, and they go to a restaurant to have dinner j 

— a beautiful place, all lights and things." He added later 

that this man was a rich American. 

Now, here we have a curious and informing thing. The 
boy had heard the story of *^ The Little Matchgirl " only that 
very day, and yet a few hours later, when asked to draw it and 
tell the story, he has added to it a firesh creation of his own 
phantasy, quite different from the original story, and as com- 
pletely wish-fulfilling as the visions of the little heroine. 
How comes this about ? Does it give us any insight into his 
psychology? To the trained analyst this added phantasy, 
which is the product of the child's unconscious mind, is of 
utmost importance. It indicates points of special interest, 
and where a deviation is made from the story, particularly 
precious unconscious wishes are expressed. 

In this recital Freddy has shown that he identifies himself 
with the matchgirl. In the story she is taken to heaven. 
This is not the kind of happiness Freddy wants. But he, too, 
desires to be delivered from privations and strike bright lights 
and see beautiful visions. He lives with his mother, who 
works for her bread; he is her sole companion in their one 
room. His memories of greater comfort and evanescent 
splendour are connected with a gloHous, half-mythical father, 
and all the tales of wonder his mother tells him are of a rich 
American who for a brief spell delivered them from dullness 
and hardship. His mother's phantasies and experiences 
become his own by adoption, and through the medium of 
the little matchgirl he identifies himself with his mother, 
and is thus rescued by the man of the picture. 

Now, it is a fad verified by thousands of dream analyses, 
that the dreamer appears in various guises in the dream. He 
can play both the male and female rdle. Our little boy also is 
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here present as the dashing and powerful fiBither, who can 
transport him to happiness, all by the simple magio of 
marriage. 

Here is a modernised fairy prince who becomes the husband 
and deliverer of the mother-matchgirl — a fond wish of his 
childish heart. His phantasy represents his compelling attach* 
ment to the mother and shows him in the r61e of the powerful 
father, a r61e which turns up again and again in his dominating 
attitude to his school companions. His financial operations, 
we must admit, have an American flayour also, in which he 
makes his comers in Comic Outs and candles. This story 
illustrates the undue spiritual and mental bondage of the child 
which acts ambivalently in the direction of either parent. 
The phantasy which represents this bondage acts emotionally 
like a predisposition or prejudice. Freddy's conduct shows 
trends which belong to this unconscious attitude. 

The circumstances of the boy's life were such as threw him 
into too exclusive a relationship with the mother. Already in 
his unconscious he was so bound to her as to weaken the 
ordinary influences of school and education. A stronger power 
than his teachers' held him, and one which they were not in a 
position to combat. With more happily-placed children, life 
itseK tends to break up these too close bonds, but here all the 
external circumstances reinforce the influences that are going 
on in the unconscious. 

This child was naturally imaginative, and the circumstances 
of his life as well as his psychological bias led him to heap 
phantasy upon his mother, thus increasing her power over 
him. 

The way in which such an unconscious bondage does some- 
times influence a life recently came under my notice in the 
case of a young man, who was sensitive, imaginative, and 
clever, and very devoted to his home. He was sent to a 
preparatory school, where he contracted all sorts of illnesses, 
infectious and otherwise, and was constantly being sent home 
to be nursed, or having a term off. Later he went to a public 
school, and six weeks turned him into an invalid, so that he 
was pronounced unfit for school life. He was next taught by 






developed a perfect passion for this doll, spending hoars 
making its clothes and talking to it. In her talks she would 
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assume the r61e of mother, nurse, father, teacher, etc., and 
answered for the doll in a special voice like a ventriloquist. 
Her talks were clever and amusing. The mother rather 
encouraged this pastime as taking Phyllis away from her books, 
and leading her to the useful arts of sewing and laundering. 

This playing with a doll was incompatible with her intel- 
lectual development, for not only was she clever, but she was a 
beautifully-grown girl of thirteen, tall and rosy, although she 
had an abrupt and suspicious manner, and an aggressive way of 
speaking. With her relatives she was positive and dictatorial, 
and rough in her demonstrations of affection. She was, how- 
ever, a delight to her teachers on account of her mental ability, 
though somewhat of a disappointment because of the in- 
equality of her work. Her intellectual was far in advance of 
her emotional development, hence she cut a better figure at 
school than at home. 

Amongst material that came up for analysis was a little 
poem she had written some months earlier. The choice of 
the subject of the poem is again of great significance, show- 
ing the problem with which the phantasy from her unconscious 
is engaged. 

The incidents she selected for her story were as follows. 
Apollo had offended Cupid, who in revenge struck him with a 
golden arrow, while he planted a leaden one in Daphne's 
breast. This made the god love without return. He pursued 
Daphne, who fled from him until her strength seemed about to 
fail. She called loudly for her father's help, who came to her 
rescue and turned her into a laurel tree before which the 
rejected god could only deplore his loss. 

The unconscious problem in this child's mind is one that is 
typical for the age of puberty. It is the coming of love. She 
does not want to grow up. (Peter Pan moti£) The adapta- 
tions demanded by the love life begin to be apprehended 
ahead by the unconscious, involving as they do the acceptance 
of sexuality, not only its outer manifestations but its inner 
impulses. 

Children who are neurotic, that is extra sensitive, often 
develop nervous symptoms at puberty just because this is a 
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stage when a great many new adjustments are required. The 
childish dependence must be given np^ if the human being 
would fit himself or herself for maturity. Here the child is at 
a point where the emotional life must be deyeloped, since in 
this case it is behind the intellectual life. This demand for 
new adjustments presents itself as an obstacle; this is the 
spark which causes the conflagration already prepared for in the 
subconscious. Afraid of the task, which is only unconsciously 
realised, she turns back to a childish attitude. Instead of 
going on and learning to develop and express differently her 
love for her mother, her teachers, and her friends, and to take 
up new human relationships, she takes a leap backwards and, 
by means of her phobia, once more'establishes herself as a little 
sheltered child, whose appropriate home is in the arms of her 
mother. What Phyllis would tell you is that she wants above 
all things to grow up and marry and have children of her own 
and keep a school, and so oh. Her unconscious has other 
wishes, however : it wants to remain irresponsible and be always 
in the parents' charge. The sensitiveness of the subject is so 
great, and the unconscious conflict is so severe that a phobia, 
which is a symbol formation, breaks through into conscious- 
ness. The onset of menstruation is the determining factor of 
the neurosis. The symbol is a fear of wasps : ^ they are such 
wicked things when they put out their stings." The effects of 
the fear are sufficiently severe to cause grave anxiety to the 
parents, who are forced in this way to pay a special amount of 
attention to the child. Here we have to recognise the same 
springs of conduct that animated little Anna's night terrors. 

To verify our conclusions we have only to look a little deeper 
into the meaning of the dreams and phantasies. The favourite 
story depicts in the guise of ^' The Little Mermaid " a heroine 
who loves an impossible prince, and is therefore unable to 
marry, and escapes the practical and difficult experience of 
human love by following her spiritual aims. 

The poem about Apollo and Daphne tells of a nymph who, 
when pursued by the great god Apollo' as a lover, flies him, and 
seeking the protection of the father continues her existence in 
the vegetative form, thus becoming fixed in a certain stage of 
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her development. Phyllis's choice of a doll as a plaything, at 
a time long separated from her real interest in such toys, is 
brought about by the heaping up of her psychic energy^ which, 
unable to go forward to fill the new channels of duty and self- 
dependence, flows back into old paths, and reanimates interests 
which now are better forgone. 

The value of psychological analysis shows itself in a case like 
this. It is not possible for such an intelligent child to under- 
stand the situation without wishing to alter it No amount of 
argument solves a case like this, but the material of the uncon- 
scious is self-convincing when it is analytically interpreted. 

It must be noted that the analytical icarh is on the unconsciom 
mind. Many misunderstandings of the method arise here, 
because this is not sufficiently understood. Sympathetic in- 
sight into and handling of a child's troubles is not analytical 
psychology, though it often works so well and efficiently that 
no further treatment is needed. Psycho-analysis comes in 
just when this fails, because it is a technique for reaching 
what is unconscious or subconscious in the mind, and that by 
a special and difficult method which only a fully-trained 
analyst can pursue. I have seen it stated that ''the chief 
requisites for psycho-analysis are a thorough knowledge of 
psychology, great patience, and a sympathetic attitude.*' 
These are indeed important, but one indispensable requisite is 
omitted, that is, that the analyst must have a thorough know- 
ledge of his own unconscious mind ; hence no one is competent 
to undertake the psychological analysis of a child who has not 
first submitted himself to a searching analysis. Unless he 
knows and allows for his own complexes and tendencies he will 
inevitably project some of his own unredeemed infantile views 
on to the child. Moreover, he must delve into the infantile 
processes in his own unconscious to be able to interpret what 
he finds in the precious but delicate little mind under review. 
It is as if an oculist who was unaware of the degree of short 
sight that belonged to his own vision should prescribe glasses 
for a patient. In such a case he would be in danger of adding 
his own error of vision to that of his patient. 

As yet, psycho-analysis has been but seldom applied directly 
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to children, that ifl, in the sense in which I speak, as a 
technique for the understanding of the unconscious. 

There are reasons for this. It results in a kind of re- 
education. Parents and teachers are not very willing to 
believe that the little child to whom they have given so much 
love and care needs re-education so early, and they often think, 
and naturally, that the doctor is the last person to undertake 
this. Parents and teachers should perhaps be the best psycho- 
analysts, but the one essential condition is lacking, they have 
not themselves been analysed. Hence they still carry, unknown 
to themselves, marked effects of their own infantile mind, and 
this operates all unconsciously to prevent a fair and detached 
attitude. The book, " Father and Son," is full of instances 
showing how a deeply-loving but strangely deluded parent 
and a docile and devoted son may react disastrously upon one 
another, not only on account of clash of temperaments, bu 
also on .account of what is really unhnaum in the situation. 

There are two extreme types of parents and teachers — those 
who avoid the obvious errors of their own upbringing by falling 
into the opposite ones ; and those who hold by everything that 
has gone to make them, under the impression of the excellence 
of the results achieved. An extreme attitude is to be avoided. 
The solution of the immediate problem is not in the mind of the 
parent or teacher ; it is to be found in the mind of the child* 
A fundamental axiom in analytical psychology is : Follow the 
mind of the child ; let it direct the path of the conscums endeavour. 
The child's dreams and phaatasies give a clue to his behaviour, 
and afford a hint as to the right line of his future endeavour- 
Often they hit the mark in a plain and direct manner, and 
clear up puzzles which are otherwise insoluble. I have an idea 
of the way in which what is valuable in psycho-analysis will 
reach the child, and that is through the teacher. I entertain 
a phantasy of my own, that in no very distant future parents 
and teachers will themselves seek to be analysed, not because 
they are ill or neurotic, but because they desire to take into 
account, in a practical and understanding way, the subconscious 
mind of their children and pupils which hitherto has had far 
too little attention. 
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FEAK IN THE CHILD AND THE AUTHORITY 

COMPLEX 1 

There are two demons that haunt the life of the typical 
child. They are not. very obvious at first sight, because fhey 
belong to the unconscious processes of the mind, they depend 
in a very large degree upon the child's phantasies. They are 
Fear, and a Sense of Inferiority. 

I speak of the typical child in a typical enyironment. 
We may leave for the moment all consideration of the I 

abnormal child, or child with an abnormal environment, i 

because my aim is to prove if possible that the most ordinary 
individual is liable to be hag-ridden, and almost certain to be 
hampered in development by the above-mentioned demons. ' 

Fear itself has two functions. It either warns and teaches 
foresight, or else it paralyses and produces panic. Normal 
fear is up to a point a serviceable teacher, for the child is in 
the presence of a Universe to whose laws he must learn to | 

submit. If he does not fear the fire, it will bum him ; let him 
therefore experience the fire, within limits, so that he may 
adapt himself to its prohibitions. 

Fear of disaster promotes wise caution. We do not launch j, 

our new inventions regardless of risk, but only when we 
believe all the dangerous possibilities have been taken into 
consideration. In spite of our care, some of the gravest 
dangers are those which are not, and possibly cannot, be fore- 
seen, for new conditions bring into experience natural laws 
which have not as yet been reckoned with. 

It is our aim in the training of children to save them from 
needless or useless fear. There are things we cannot control, 

^ Lecture deliyered at the Sumner School of Civics and Eugenics, Gam- 
bridge, 1919. 

40 
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such as thunderstormsy absence of loved ones^ birth and death, 
accident, illnesses, growth, development, and old age. With 
our best endeavours to soften the asperity of life for children, 
there still remain endless sources of fear, since humanity is 
heir to all those of a universal and collective character. 

^ For the child each unknown event as it comes along is a 

source either of curiosity orsuspicion, of attraction or repulsion. 
The inner or psychical life of which we take so little direct 
heed, has at least as great a validity as that of the material 
world. We cannot even begin to study the question of fear 
without having to convince ourselves of the extreme importance 
of the inner life, and we must look to the mind of the child to 

I find the source of the most alarming of his distresses. The 

reaction of fear is often quite out of proportion to the object 
of fear. The emotional tone belongs to the phantasy that 
merges with the object, and is a contribution from the child's 

r unconscious mind. It belongs to the myth he weaves round 

his experience. The exercise of phantasy has a beneficial as 
well as a harmful side. We must not lose sight of this while 

[ we lay stress on the other side, namely, the relation between 

fear and phantasy. By means of phantasy bridges are built 
from the known to the unknown. It is the function which 
operates normally between the conscious and unconscious sides 
of the mind. . In the effort to understand life, subconscious 
images which have lain dormant in the primordial mind-stuff 
spring into existence. The child projects these images and 
their combinations on to the objects of his environment. 
Before he is aware he has become a devoted slave to his own 
imaginings, nor does he foresee that some of these which have 
a merely transitory meaning, will become crystallised into 
morbid forms which may haunt his path for years, it may even 
be throughout life. 

In this connection autobiographical records are of great 
value, and I should like to quote those of Edmund Gosse.^ 
His childhood was extraordinarily repressed on its emotional 

^ side, and much over-stimulated on its mental side. Writing 

of his sixth year he says: '^ Being so restricted, and yet 

^ " Father and Son." Edmund Gosse. Heinemann. 
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80 active, my mind took refuge in an infantile species 
of natural magic. This contended with the definite ideas 
of religion which my parents were continuing, with too 
mechanical a persistency, to force into my nature, and it ran 
parallel with them. I formed strange superstitions, which I 
can only render intelligible by naming some concrete examples. 
I persuaded myself that if I could only discover the proper 
words to say, or the proper passes to make, I could induce 
the gorgeous birds and butterflies in my father's illustrated 
manuals to come to life, and fly out of the book, leaving holes 
behind them. . . • During morning prayers, which were 
extremely lengthy and fatiguing, I fancied that one of my 
two selves could flit up, and sit clinging to the cornice, and 
look down on my other self and the rest of us, if I could only 
find the key. I laboured for hours in search of these formulas, 
thinking to compass my ends by means absolutely irrational. 
For example, I was convinced if I could only count consecutive 
numbers long enough, without losing one, I should suddenly, 
on reaching some far-distant figure, find myself in possession 
of the great secret. I fed quite sure that notJmig external 
suggested these ideas of magic^ and I think it probable that they 
approached the ideas of savages at a very early stage of develop- 
inent} 

^' All this ferment was completely unobserved by my parents. 
But when I formed the belief that it was necessary, for the 
success of my practical magic, that I should hurt myself, and 
when, as a matter of fact, I began in extreme secrecy, to run 
pins into my flesh and bang my joints with books, no one will 
be surprised to hear that my mother's attention was drawn to 
the fact that I was looking 'delicate.' ... As I became 
very pale and nervous and slept badly ^ nights, with visions 
and loud screams in my sleep, I was taken to a physician 
who stripped me and tapped me all over (this gave me some 
valuable hints for my magical practices), but could find 
nothing the matter. ... It culminated in a sort of fit of 
hysterics when I lost all self-control, and sobbed with tears, 
and banged my head on the table. While this was proceeding, 

i The italics are mine. 
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1 was conscious of that dual individuality of which I 
have already spoken, since while one part of me gave way, 
and could not resist, the other part in some extraordinary 
sense seemed standing aloof, much impressed. I was alone with 
my father when this crisis suddenly occurred, and I was 
interested to see that he was greatly alarmed." 

The first objects round which imagination centres are the 
parents. Speaking generally, the nearest object of loye is 
the mother, and the first of awe is the father. No matter 
how loying the father may be in actual life, for the infant he 
becomes the first disciplinary force that causes a separation 
between him and his mother. What is the daily experience ? 
The mother's pre-occupation with the child, ordinarily takes a 
second place in the presence of the father ; hence the child 
begins to place the parents in his compelling phantasy in two 
categories, by the one there is represented Loye, by the other 
Law. Typically, ''mother" stands for tenderness and sub- 
mission, and ** father " for authority and aggression. 

These ideas of the parents are summed up under the 
psycho-analytic concept of the father and mother imago. The 
imago is a complex of associated thoughts and feelings about 
a real or imaginary relationship haying a special emotional 
tone. This fact is of fundamental importance in a child's 
psychology. The necessity felt by primitive people and 
children to make images or imaginations, is, as Grosse suggests, 
an inner one. In this way a sum of emotion is ejected on to an 
external object. The Primitive does this when he takes stones 
and trees as fetishes, and credits them with magic powers. 
In the Mosaic law we have the prohibition against making 
** images or likenesses of anything that is in the heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth." While this law, as well as St. John's warning to the 
Early Christians to ^ keep themselves from idols," was doubt- 
less partly designed to keep them from being drawn into the 
idolatrous religions and social customs surrounding them, 
it has a deeper origin and a more universal application on 
account of the innate dispositions of the human mind to pro- 
ject its own images, and then to fear them. 
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The idea of the father-imago is universally preyalent. 
Many of the notions connected with it are absent from con- 
sciousness, but they lie waiting in the unconscious, and belong 
to the historic inheritance. The father is the head of the 
family, the leader of the tribe (the chief), the first man in the 
country (the King), the highest moral ideal, and the last 
court of appeal (the God). The most worshipped idol to-day 
is, as eyer, the Authority Idol, which as in old times we take 
for God Himself: 

The threat to a small child, '' I shall tell your father," or 
the policeman, or the sweep, or the bogey man, gains its 
significance from these unconscious ideas. Honour and hatred 
given to the father find their motives in the image that is 
involuntarily formed. This image is a resultant of emotions 
from various mental systems set in vibration. While it has a 
certain foundation in experience, it is in the main far from 
being the correct likeness of a particular parent, either of an 
approving and beneficent one, or a disapproving and punish- 
ing one. 

Thus, it appears, it is not necessarily the actual father, but 
the added phantasies that make the imago. If we look into 
ethnological records we find the primitive imagination creates 
for itself gods and demons which are projections of these 
terrors, they are so anti-human as only to be approached with 
placation. Deep in the subconscious of the most highly 
civilised person these phantasies exist and actuate conduct. 

The childish experiences of Edmund Gosse, which in- 
cidentally show us hysteria in the making, find a parallel 
in some phantasies and symptomis of neurosis which occurred 
in a small patient of mine. 

A little boy of seven was brought to me because he had 
taken to thieving, he also suffered from night terrors and 
nervous tics. He had attacks of almost frenzied behaviour. 
For some months past at intervals he had taken money from 
his mother's purse, which he subsequently spent on presents 
of fruit and fiowers to take to his teachers. 

When I questioned him he told me he was afraid to go to 
sleep because he thought something might be under his bed. 
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One of his secret troubles was that his younger sister was 
in his class, and as she was much cleverer than he, he was 
always being surpassed by her. This disappointed his mother, 
who hoped for learning in her only son, to keep up the high 
intellectual traditions of a distinguished family. The little 
boy felt depreciated, and to reinstate himself in his own 
opinion and increase his importance, he gave his teachers 
fine presents bought with stolen money, and in this primitive 
way attempted to enhance his personality. A dream pictures 
the dragon as ^' stealing my sister." She, it appeared, was his 
nearest and dearest friend, though he was unconsciously 
jealous of her and wanted her out of the way (out of his 
class). If he was to beat her in class and take his proper 
place, it would mean hard work and effort, and perhaps he 
could not do it after all. 

In such a case the child does not know why he steals. He 
is completely puzzled when you say to him : ^' As you stole 
the money, why did you not eat the grapes you bought with 
it ? Why did you give them to Miss X. ? " In a vague way 
he feels he has done far less wrong than if he ate them him- 
self, and yet he is confronted with the fact of the theft. 
Without knowing it he has been following the irrational way 
of the unconscious mind. He was under a compulsion to 
overcome his feelings of inferiority. Thieving in this case 
was just as much a symptom of neurosis as were the night 
terrors, and the tics. The thefts were genuine, but must not 
be regarded as showing a particularly dishonest character. 
Nor is the case one of kleptomania, where the stealing is an 
unconscious act. In this instance the child is morally 
responsible, that is, he steals consciously, but is unconscious 
of the motives. His thieving is on a par with any other sort 
of naughtiness, but less guilty in proportion to the neurotic 
element. Thieving of this kind is fairly common in children 
and young adults, and is often punished with disproportionate 
severity. This nervous symptom is the result of myth 
making ; it is an over-compensation for self-deprecation. What 
the child wants is to be noticed and loved. He does some- 
thing to attract attention to himself. His mother's purse is 
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lying about. It prompts him to action and links the idea with 
the emotions seething in the nnoonscions. He takes the 
money, and buys the presents, the giving of them seems to 
work delightfully at first, and this goes on until the whole 
thing comes to the knowledge of the Powers that Be. 

It was evident to my mind that this child was highly 
imaginative, and very timid, so I questioned him about his 
dreams, and asked him to draw something for me; where- 
upon he drew a dragon. He did not seem to be perfectly sure 
such creatures did not exist. 

On his second visit, he told me the following dream: 
*' Annie and I were playing in the nursery. There was an 
awful rumbling, and the floor split open, A big dragon came 
out and stole my sister, and swallowed her up. I was very 
frightened and ran to my father, who came and killed the 
dragon, and my sister got out." 

I talked to him about the story his own mind had produced. 
''Did I redOy make the dream?" he said, and began to be 
greatly interested. Then he told me what came into his mind 
about dragons, and what he felt about losing his sister, and 
her rescue by her father. Any points that arose had due 
attention, the child being left to lead the way so far as 
possible. The dream, regarded as a parable, made a profound 
impression on him. 

The symbols worked out much in this way. The Hster is 
the symbol for the child's treasure, his other self, his soul one 
may say. The dragon stands for an evil principle, and is 
clearly linked up with the theft, for ^ it stole my sister " said 
the dream. It represents the evil or devil principle, with its 
method of sloth and grab. 

The father represents the good, or the Grod-principle, or 
the principle of knowledge ("father knows such a lot ")• 

The dream exactly shows the conflict of the child. It 
occurred at a time when he was in great trouble, and a large 
part of his psychic energy was introverted. He had done 
wrong, and did not know how to leave off doing it ; all his 
schemes seemed to carry him deeper and deeper into disgrace. 
The interpretation of the dream is very obvious when all the 
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I facts are known and understood. But the meaning of his 

troubles is not clear to the child. It is most important to get 
his free associations, which are just those one might expect 
in this particular case. The dream, when interpreted, points 
out his mistake. He needs to understand that he has been 
^ seeking a self-indulgent, self-destructive way of gaining love 

and notice. What he must do is to work to overcome his 
sloth and laziness, as the father worked, by fighting and killing 
the dragon. By following the higher law in himself, he must 
do battle to get what he now wants to have without de- 
serving it 

The dreams of children have a very mythological character. 
In them the racial memory is preponderant ; they have as yet 
acquired little individued memory. Wordsworth tells us 
that — 



" Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Bonl that riseth with us, our life's star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting. 
And Cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, Who is our home." 

The clouds of glory are associated with the cosmic thunders 
too, for the more the child is under the influence of the un- 
conscious, the more he suffers from fear, and the more, in a 
specific case, is he afraid ot going to sleep, lest some monster 
should catch him. The way to free him from these terrors is 
to build up his conscious knowledge, so that he is able to 
correct imagination with reality. 

The child's fear centres round the dragon, which is an 
archetype of common occurrence in the mind. The dream 
is based on the " incest motive," and is capable of a completely 
Freudian interpretation dealing with a concrete wish for incest. 
In the view of the Swiss school, this is to be interpreted psycho- 
logically as adaptation to the mother, a regressive longing for 
the soft delights of a former day. Our little dreamer is only 
seven, but his problem is one that begins even earlier than 
this, and besets man again and again in the course of 
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life.^ The tendencies to regress and progress are portrayed in 
the dream in the conscious ego of the dream, viz. the boy, and 
the little sister. The little sister represents that amount of 
the libido that strives backwards to the unconscious. The 
boy runs to the father, representing that portion of libido 
that strives to consciousness. The mother becomes destructive 
and terrible ' because she attracts the unconscious libido ; the 
father becomes the symbol of the right way, because he leads 
to reality. The need for the dreamer is to be re-bom ' from 
the mother, which is equivalent to saying he must find energy 
and vitality for a new life out of that libido which his trouble 
had introverted. A new attitude must be released. 

Both the children quoted suffered from a sense of inferiority. 
This feeling is an enormous factor in the psychical life. It 
arises quite as much from within as from without. It is based 
on a comparison between the immense size and power of the 
parents and the smallness and ineffectiveness of the child. 

Thoughtful adults are much more often guilty of re- 
inforcing this sense of Inferiority than of implanting fear. 
The child naturally feels weak and small. He has little 
power over his surroundings. There are only three ways in 

1 The Dragon is not killed once for all and done with : — 

« Oft has he heen riven ; slain 
Is no foroe in Westermain. 

• • . • . 
Wait, and we shall forge him curbs, 

Put his fangs to uses, Tame, 
Teach him, quick as cunning herbs. 

How to cure him, sick and lame. 
Much restricted, much enringed, 
Much he frets, the hooked and winged 
Never known to spare. 

• • . . • 
Self, his name declare." 

> Dr. G. Emot Smith, in his fascinating book, " The Evolution of the 
Dragon," tells us it " was primarily a personification of the life-giving and the 
life-destroying powers of water," which later became the Great Mother. The 
symbol has two maternal aspects, on the one side it is a beneficent and fructi- 
fying power, on the other it is a destroying demon, who does not hesitate to 
devour her own children. 

' The " Psychology of the Unconscious " is taken up with the elaboration 
of this universal problem. 
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which he can influence them, and these are only relative. 
He can make himself a great nuisance, or, on the other hand, 
so endearing, that he temporarily manages his miUeu. Or he 
can make himself more or less almighty within himself by 
the phantasies he creates. By this means he can escape from 
a world of reality into a world of fiction. The earlier ways, as 
we know, do not always succeed ; nor does the way of imagi- 
nation. When once the door to the unconscious creative 
realm is open, it admits terrors as well as delights, so that if 
the imaginative child knows joy, he also knows fear. If he 
creates a magic world on the one hand, he is tortured by his 
imagination on the other. He has yet to learn that things 
of the unconscious world are distinct from the objects of his 
thought or feeling. 

This is a fact that we are late in learning. Some of us 
never achieve more than a dim recognition that it is through 
our own coloured spectacles that we see the world. One can 
get an acquaintance with the mind of the child as much by 
contact with the unchanged childish mind in man or woman 
as by contact with actual children. We carry with us certain 
unconscious tendencies or complexes, which have remained in 
an elementary state of development, and which have become 
isolated in a special compartment where they carry on an 
automatic life of their own. 

There is a similar phenomenon in the physical world. 
Little remnants of embryonic tissue, instead of developing, 
become caught and isolated in the growing tissues^ and re- 
maining idle, as it were, may do no harm. Under certain 
conditions, however, they break unexpectedly into active life, 
and take on a growth that, being inappropriate and out of date, 
has a malignant effect. 

I met a striking case of such arrested thinking in a 
neurotic teacher of forty-three. She thought, .up to the day 
she spoke to me, that the child was bom from the navel. 
This is an interesting remnant of childish phantasy which has 
many counterparts in myth and religion. The navel is a 
birthplace of note. Brahma is frequently represented as seated 
on a lotus which has its long root in the navel of the mother. 
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or in the equivalent ilns or slime which is the feminine 
originating cause of all the elements. To the Brahman this 
is a symbol, but by the teacher of forty-three this phantasy 
had been taken concretely, and the effect of such belief can 
only tend to isolate the individual from a world so inade- 
quately apprehended. The retention of such a phantasy 
always goes with an emotionally childish psychology. Phan- 
tasies of this kind should not persist into mature life. They 
serve very admirably as infantile theories, but when they 
become stabilised something is lacking in consciousness that 
ought to be there. There has been a turning away from facts 
which should be interesting to the normal individual, some- 
times under the prudish idea that ignorance is innocence, 
sometimes from a dislike of the responsibility entailed by 
knowledge. 

A few years ago a nervous young woman of twenty came 
to me. She was full of childish romance. Life presented her 
with many difficulties because she was either excitable or 
dreamy, and generally unpractical by natura She was 
training to be a secretary. She had about a year previously 
very nearly become the victim of a serious mental break- 
down. In her extremity she had found a way to help 
herself. When she was rebuked, as she often was, she would 
weave a phantasy that she was a martyr tied to a stake. 
Under the sway of this idea she could be brave, and bear 
everything that came in her way, and could tide herself over 
her feelings of levity or deep discouragement Or when she 
had a difficult task she imagined herself a knight rescuing 
a maiden or going on a crusade. Phantasy of this kind 
served her for a short time only. It had pulled her through 
a nervous phase at a time when no other help was forthcoming, 
and nothing more robust would have served her so well. 
By the time she came under my care, however, this saving 
mental construction was already threatening to sap her sense 
of reality, and plunge her again into the abyss of mental 
confusion she had barely escaped. It is just in this way 
that the child uses phantasy to explain the universe or to 
surmount it. What is helpful and appropriate at one stage of 
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development^ or in states of weakness, is pathological and a 
serious menace at other times. 

If the foregoing considerations have brought us to the 
point of understanding the compelling power of phantasy, we 
are in a better position to estimate the energic value of the 
j authority complex. 

By the term " complex " one means the systems or ramifi- 
cations of ideas associated with a given object of interest. 
Favourite examples are religious or political complexes. 
Complexes have a definite emotional tone, and with some 
people we cannot get near the complex because the con- 
nections run so far and wide. When a person is perpetually 
having his corns trodden on, it is because his complexes 
extend to his very toes ! 

The authority complex is based upon the unconscious 
ideas connected with the father, or rather with the dominant 
parent, for it may happen that the mother is the greater 
disciplinary force, and the father the more loving and in- 
dulgent one. 

i At school the master or mistress replaces the authority in 

I the home, and thus becomes a surrogate for the parents. The 

I child tends to react to the new authority in the old manner. 

, Where the change from home to school life is easily made, 

I the complex does not turn up in any disturbing way, either 

I consciously or unconsciously. But more enterprising children, 

or those who are described as difficult, sooner or later come 

in conflict with the powers that be. If a child be unusually 

I difficult to manage even though in expert hands, we must 

^ expect to find something in his home life, or in his phantasy, 

that explains what is exceptional in his conduct. 

The teacher becomes the substitute for the parent, but with 
this great difference. At home as a rule the emotional life is 
more prominent. At school the intellectual life is more in 
evidence. So that it sometimes happens that children who 
were always in trouble in the nursery behave admirably in the 
^ schoolroom* They are cleverer with their heads than with 

their hearts. The opposite is the case with those whose strong 
point is their power of affection or their practical abilities. 
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This accounts for some surprising differences between parents 
and teachers in the estimation of a child's character. 

Some cases of stubbornness and hostility to the teacher are 
mainly explained by unconscious complexes. I came across 
an instance of a girl of seyenteen who had become a torment 
in class, particularly with one teacher. The result was 
that whenever she went into a class there was an expec- 
tation of mischief. Not only did the scholars show some 
excitemeut in her presence, and laugh and giggle, but the 
teachers would instinctiyely look first in her direction when- 
eyer anything went wrong. Consequently, though not neces- 
sarily worse than others, she was always caught or suspected. 
Thus she became a scapegoat, that is, she served for the 
projection of naughtiness and guilt. There was a partial 
compulsion to play the role expected of her, as well as some 
taste for doing so. 

She had been devoted to her aunt, who had brought her 
np from infancy. Being the only girl, for her cousins were 
all boys, she had been greatly indulged. The aunt had died a 
few months before, after a short illness. In her half-delirious 
state she had said many things to her niece which had served 
to frighten the girl badly, and the fatal event emphasised the 
fears aroused. On her deathbed the aunt had an access of 
religious feeling, and a sense of responsibility towards the 
adolescent girl whom she foresaw she was leaving. She made \ 

appeals to her and spoke wamingly of the future. It is prob- 
able she was not in a state to weigh her words, but the effect 
on the girl's mind was one of worry and confusion. 

During her aunt's life the niece had always identified 
their interests. She had cared specially for drawing and 
literature (for the aunt was an artist and writer) and excelled 
in them to the depreciation of those subjects which had a 
direct bearing on her uncle's profession, viz. physics and 
mathematics. She had been jealous of her uncle, and also of 
a little boy cousin, several years younger than herseK. Owing 
to her exclusive devotion to her aunt, her affections had been 
narrowed down, and without her, she lost her own sense of im- 
portance and became disorientated. Only after her aunt's death 
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did her indiscipline break out at school. As a matter of fact, 
she had buried her love with her aunt, and her deep hostility 
to her uncle reflected itself in relation to every one who was 
in authority over her. First of all, to God who " took her 
aunt" and with whom she would have no more to do ; then to 
her teachers who wished to control her. Hurt by the loss of 
love, she was determined not to love again. The result was 
deplorable, her manner was extremely hard and repelling, and 
though needing more understanding and help than most 
children, she actually gained less, owing to her demeanour. 
She was threatened with removal from school, and general 
shipwreck.' But for the insight of one mistress, on whose 
suggestion the Principal sent her for psychological examina- 
tion, she would have been expelled. These intractable 
children must not be judged as if they were mature. This 
child was full of phantasy and at the mercy of her panic- 
stricken feelings. She was in a vicious circle of bad behaviour, 
and unable to free herself. Naughty as she was she did not 
seem so to herself, but rather she felt injured and misunder- 
stood. She was full of a sense of bitter injustice, and uncon- 
sciously interpreted everything in school life in the light of 
this feeling. 

Expulsion from school for conduct of this sort I am inclined 
to think should almost never take place. A child whose hand 
is persistently against his teacher's is a victim of neurosis, 
or fear, or misunderstanding. Sometimes the teacher's com- 
plexes are accountable for the trouble. Change of form or 
teacher at times works a miracle, so may a change of attitude 
on the part of the teacher. The child's behaviour is some- 
times a half-crazy reaction to things blindly misinterpreted. 
Teachers will have to become wise enough to realise that 
there is a psychic conflict at the back of persistent naughtiness. 

This girl had a dream of striking significance. It was as 
follows : **I was alone in the house and some one rang at the 
door. I opened it and 7wy aunt walked in, looking as usual. 
In a minute or two her face fell ojf, and an ugly face with a 
devilish expression took its plated Interpreted analogically the 
dream had the following meaning, She waited above aU 
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other things to have her dead aunt back. Alone in her home, 
that is, in the depth of her nature, she opened the door to the 
mother-imago, that is, to the sednctive phantasies of her 
aunt, seeking indulgence and tenderness instead of progress. 
She turned her longing to the past. She was preserving ^ 

in her memory an idea of her aunt which was having a 
devastating influence upon her life and character. It pro- 
duced a wrong attitude to life. In the dream the mask of 
the phantasies fell off, showing her aunt in a terrible aspect. 
This was revealing, for this aspect was really the effect of the 
girl's own devilish attitude to life, in which her hatred was 
projected on to everything and everybody by way of revenge 
against a fate she took as a personal injury. In the girl's 
phantasy the aunt played the rdle of an indulgent parent. ' 

By comparison with this tender imago all discipline seemed 
harsh. In the grip of phantasy the girl turned away from the c 

difficult path wherever it was found. She did not do noble , 

things but dreamt them all day long. 

Another marked case of the effect of a mother-imago 
occurred in a man of fifty, a civil servant, whose mother died 
when he was a month old. He attributed every misfortune 
that befell him in life to the loss of his mother, and in the 
r61e of a poor orphan of fifty was still looking for the indulgent 
treatment he missed in infancy. Without wishing to 
minimise the serious effect the loss of a mother is to a child, 
or the added risks of misunderstanding and mismanagement, 
from the point of view of individual development it is the i 

defects of sloth and self-indulgence which form yet more ^ 

serious factors in life's handicap. This case displayed per- 
sistent evasions of discipline, not by way of active rebellion, 
for the man was religious in temperament, but by a general 
shirking of the growing pains that belong to self-develop- 
ment. Scrupulous and sensitive to an extreme degree he { 
could find no conscious means of evasion, and the conflict 
being pushed into the subconscious he was provided with the * 
materials for a neurosis which effectually prevented him from 
taking his proper part in life. A smallish income, which gave 
him " neither poverty nor riches," kept him free from want 
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and without opportnnities for rash enterprises, but permitted 
indulgence in a chronic neurosis. 

What this type of neurotic craves for is safety, the 
negation of life. This craving is opposite to that of the naughty 
girl previously referred to. She desires sensation, to give her 
the life she lacks in herself. She unconsciously aims at making 
things happen, the other unconsciously aims at preventing 
things from happening. Both these persons are in bondage 
to the mother-imago. 

Which reaction takes place in a given case will differ 
according to whether the individual in question puts a higher 
value on the inner or the outer world ; or, stated in another 
way, whether the natural tendency of the individual's libido 
is to introversion or extraversion. This tendency is an innate 
disposition to adapt by one function in preference to others. 
If this more highly endowed function is too exclusively used, 
it produces one-sidedness, which education should endeavour 
to modify. 

The introverted type tends to undervalue the external 
world in favour of the inner world, and his own ego. He likes 
to think about life and its problems but not to be actively 
involved in the business of living it ; he lives in himself. The 
extravert, on the other hand, loves the object and the objective 
world ; he throws himself into active life, and lives mainly in 
experiences. He undervalues the power of the inner thoughts 
and feelings, and tends to leave them undeveloped and uncon- 
scions, and lays greatest stiess on exterior happenings. Another 
way of fitting into life is by means of intuition ; the libido of 
this type turns to the unconscious. The intuitive seems to 
arrive at a rapid understanding of any situation in life by a 
method which is largely subconscious. His individuality is apt 
to be submerged, and he easily identifies himself with any im- 
pressive or striking personality or event. Chameleon-like, the 
personality takes colour from its surroundings, and in its muta- 
bility barely arrives at any essential differentiation. People 
of this intuitive type are universally charming from their 
ready flow of sympathy, but in their unredeemed state are 
little to be relied upon, for they might aptly be described as 
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"side-slippers." Many people of the so-called "artistic 
temperament" belong to this category. In schools it is to 
be recognised in those bright-eyed children who are so in- 
terested and qnick in the up-take, who« when their intake is 
tested, have already lost the impressions made upon their 
minds. They have the impressionability of water.^ 

These classifications are useful so far as they go, but we 
should apply them tentatiyely. We should try to help 
children to develop along the line of their strength, and at the 
same time we should pay attention to what is weak in their 
character. Thus the inner thoughts and feelings of the in- 
trovert show him the path he must take, and encouragement 
must be given when he tries to exteriorise them, because his 
feelings and actions, possibly rather inferior when judged 
abstractly, are the best he can provide at present. Impatient 
parents or teachers say, " It is so much easier to do this myself 
than to teach So-and-so to do it," This is, however, just what 
we must school ourselves to do, that is, give the child the 
necessity to act, and encourage the effort, even if for the 
present the result is poor. The introvert child shrinks from 
action, and is very self-critical. It is so much easier for him 
to think about a thing or feel a thing interiorly than live it, 
and it often ends there. 

It is difficult for the competent adult to stand aside and 
allow the inefficient child to make mistakes, so that some- 
thing may develop out of them, in fact to permit evil that 
good may come. 

And in regard to extravert children we must not neglect 
the further development of their actions and feelings, but we 
must also be specially tender to their repressed inner life and 
thinking. They are easily discouraged in this matter, and 
prefer to take refuge in the borrowed thoughts of others, for 
since their critical faculty is weak, their own serve them but 
poorly. How often the trouble into which a child falls is 
excused by the words, " I didn't think," and how often the 
answer given is, " But you should have thought," whereas 

^ For a detaUed desoription of the introverted and extraverted types, see 
Jung's " Analytical Psyohology," 2nd edition, chap, zi, ; xiv. (sect. z.)« 
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perhaps we have given them far too little opportunity for 
thinking, by planning to perfection multitudes of things they 
should have been allowed to think out for themselves. 

In so far as they belong to the intuitive type we must 
develop them by converting their excellent intuitions into 
conscious reasoning and understanding, and into action based 
on these. It is one thing to know what is best, it is quite 
another thing to be able to execute it The intuitive type is 
impatient of those practical things that do not keep pace with 
his quick perceptions. He has difficulty in adapting himself to 
life, and his thoughts and feelings in their nascent state are 
too unsubstantial to bear the stress of reality. To establish 
permanent and reliable characteristics of real worth is, in this 
type, the special difficulty. 

In consideration that life is one whole, and that childhood 
is but a preparation for maturity, I would submit that we should 
allow children to handle fear. What is bad for them is that 
fear sliould handle them. True education consists, not in the 
removal of all sources of fear, even were that possible — for, 
as we have seen, if all conscious causes are removed it will 
spring up from the unconscious — ^but in learning to replace 
fear with courage. The perfect love that casts out fear is 
a love developed from within, having an expulsive power of 
its own, the product of slow growing and well-applied energy. 
Curious cases of panic and courage were witnessed in Uie 
war. Though discipline must be maintained in an army, and 
under the military standard the deserter must be shot, it is 
acknowledged that the bravest man is not he who does not feel 
fear, but he who overcomes it. That man is least likely to run 
away who knows himself capable of doing so ; and who allows 
himself to fear cowardice in his thoughts, and guards against 
it in his acts. That man is most likely to run away who will 
not let himself even dream of such a possibility^ and who 
represses into the unconscious a thought so foreign to his 
ideals. This latter man will not allow himself to have fear, 
and it is just such a noble personality who may one day find 
himself fleeing in the grip of fear. The attitude is too hero- 
like. We must learn to face in thought our instinctive 
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tendencies, lest they break out from the unconscious, liberated 
under the dissociating effect of acute emotional strain. 

How can educationalists tackle this problem of fear? 
They must pay greater attention to the unseen causes of fear, 
and learn to credit to the proper account reactions that are 
otherwise interpreted. 

Few persons, on first thought, would attribute the reaction 
of pugnacity and aggressiveness to fear, and yet nine times 
out of ten this explains it. Aggressiveness is an over*com- 
pensation, and pugnacity a desire to strike first for fear of 
being struck. In the case of the naughty schoolgirl cited, 
her exaggerated swagger covered a sense of terrible inferiority 
brought to light through the death of the aunt and the con- 
sequent breaking up of the mother identification. 

The reaction of lying is a very common result of fear, and 
is an attempt to evade punishment, partly because it is feared 
on its own account, and partly because punishment brings 
about a sense of infeifiority. Lies, as we have already seen, 
are often told to inflate the personality, because it is felt to 
be inadequate. The following case is another example of 
this. A small boy was left at home one Sunday evening in 
charge of the housemaid. When she went, accompanied by 
the little fellow, to the bedrooms to prepare them for the night, 
he got hold of some tooth-powder from his mother's wash- 
stand, and rubbed it into his hair. This passed unnoticed by 
the absent-minded maid. Enamoured of this new game he 
repeated the process in the visitor's room. Later his parents 
returned from church and found our little hero still bearing 
very peculiar traces on his head. Naturally he was questioned, 
and their critical looks evoked an immediate sense of guilt in 
the child, who said the powder ''must have come from the 
ceiling." This lie was not believed, and a whipping was 
threatened if he did not speak the truth. In the first instance 
he dared not confess his faulty because he liked to stand well 
with the grown-ups ; in the second place he dared not confess 
his lie, so he took the whipping. 

After what was considered a judicious interval for repent- 
ance, the child was again asked to tell the history of the 
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powdered hair. By this tin^e he was still further depreciated^ 
for the whipping had added hnmiliation to fear. Now he 
eould not confess, and got a second whipping. He was given 
a third chance by the righteous but nonplussed parents. This 
time he made a compromise and confessed to using the tooth- 
powder in his mother's room. At that point the confession 
stopped. By this time the parents, feeling themselves to 
be on the wrong tack, jumped at the partial confession, 
to let the culprit off, and the matter was never referred to 
again. 

But it did not end here for the child. A day or two 
later he went to a picnic. His little soul was fuU of self- 
depreciation. He simply could not join in the play of the 
other children, but clung to the neighbourhood of the 
adults. They doubtless thought him a sickly child. The 
other children thought him a mug. The day passed slowly, 
until late afternoon, when in some mysterious way the 
clouds of despair dissolved, and he joined in the play. 

To this day — a half-century later — he remembers the 
poignant humiliation that followed this and other whippings ; 
not that the whippings hurt, for they rarely drew a tear. The 
shrinking from his little companions was due to his sense of 
shame — " suppose they knew " — as for all he could tell they 
might, he would lose their good opinion, it seemed better not 
to tempt a fall, so he kept out of their way. 

Surely the aim in such a case should be, not to punish, 
but to find out what the child is afraid of. After the first 
delinquency everything that happened in this series of silly 
errors was brought about by fear on the child's side, and 
stupidity on the parents' part. 

It is clear that this child was very sensitive to the good 
opinion of others. What he needed to learn was self-respect. 
There was no harm in his play, but he intuitively felt the 
criticism of the adults. As a matter of fact, what ^^^ere 
troubled about in this case was the lying, not the childish 
nonsense, and they did not see how the matter was working 
in his mind. He lied because he judged himself according to 
his understanding of their adult standards. He could not 
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bear himself without their approval also, and that was the 
unconscious cause of his fear. 

Before we can consistently teach the child to respect him- 
self we must ourselves learn to respect his individuality. That 
does not mean we must come down to the level of his conduct 
We must remain adults and let him remain a child for the 
appropriate number of years. But we must teach him to 
accept the responsibility for his acts on his own basis. Our 
part consists not in smoothing away all the external diffi- 
cultiesy nor in repressing ourselves and allowing children to 
exploit us, but in helping with kindness the tracking down of 
the hidden cause of the trouble. This teaches the child to 
educate himself in thinking, and feeling, and understanding. 
It leads to real courage. The tracking down must be done 
with insight. Any harshness in this quest will defeat its own 
ends, for fear will immediately proyide a defence against an 
inquisitorial method. It would be well to work the matter 
out first upon ourselves, and apply very tentative methods to 
the child, or an even worse evil may befall him, for he has a 
right to his own privacy. Occasions of real courage are rarely 
wanting in life, though they may all lie practically in the 
moral sphere. No occurrences can be considered trivial where 
fear is concerned. If we wish to understand we must estimate 
the difficulties as the child estimates them. Because we see 
no humiliation in such and such a thing it is not so with him. 
We must penetrate his mind, and help him with his peculiar 
problems regardless of our adult sense of proportion. In every 
case the best antidote to self-depreciation is found in working 
for the thing we are envious of in others, or that we have so 
far acquired only in phantasy from the magic of the fairies. 



IV 

UNCONSCIOUS FACTOES AFFECTING DISCIPLINE i 

In a recent lecture, Mr. Homer Lane told his audience that 
on one occasion there was an epidemic of window smashing at 
the Little Commonwealth ; he wished to stop it, and to do so 
joined the children in window smashing. He did this in the 
belief that if he took part in the performance it would lose its 
charm. He claimed to have achieved his aim. 

This bold educationalist had no misgivings about his 
methods; they were offered as effective examples for social 
education, and the criticism evoked in my mind is embodied 
in what follows. 

It is rather the fashion to decry discipline to-day, and to 
talk as if freedom were a purely external thing. Even the 
very freest of schools or institutions will not exist long before 
rigidity appears. Bules may be absent from the constitution, 
but they will soon arise from sheer necessity. 

Discipline seems to me an essential in education. The 
question is, how much shall be evolved from within, and how 
much imposed from without? In the absence of discipline 
tyranny arises. If the disposal of power were to be put in- 
discriminately in the hands of young children, or in those of 
an under-developed nation, the result would be chaos and 
disorder alternating with tyranny, a state in which there is 
no possibility of education, in the true sense of the word. 
When children are left to govern themselves, the *' natural 
leaders " tyrannise over the rest, who are only too ready to 
,be slaves. Bullying results. The weaker children grumble 
at their grievances, but are not ready or able to take the 
initiative against them. Cruelty forms a part of the childish 

^ Lecttue deUvered at the Sommer School of Oivics and Eugenics, Cam' 
bridge, 1919. 
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or primitive character, and belongs necessarily to the as yet 
undeveloped moral judgment. 

Love of power is innate in humanity. In a crude, 
childish state, this love of power is exercised over other 
persons, or over animals, and displays itself in acts of 
cruelty. The same instincts are seen in primitive com- 
munities in rites of torture. We call such practices sadistic, 
and a large element of sexual gratification mingles in 
them. Masochism in which there is a love of being made 
to suffer, is the counterpart of sadism. It is seen in certain 
children, who noticeably repeat acts of insubordination over 
and over again, until they bring punishment tipon themselves 
from some one whom they love. This is also connected with 
sexual pleasure. The sexual element is unconscious, both in 
the chUd and adult; only in relatively few cases does it 
become conscious as an inexplicable impulse, and it is generally 
an accompaniment of other nervous or mental symptoms. 

These opposite tendencies can be seen even in religions 
which are highly developed. On the one side we have 
zealous persecutions; on the other, martyrdom and the hair 
shirt. Both tendencies are present in some degree in normal 
persons, one or other predominating, and in matters of educa- 
tion contribute unconscious factors to the question of dis- 
cipline. 

In the highly-developed individual, love of power is 
sublimated into power over the sel£ The multiplicity of 
good and evil tendencies provides each person with a private 
hierarchy. This power over the self is a spiritual achieve- 
ment, slowly acquired. It is, moreover, a late achievement, 
which follows upon coming to grips with the problems of life. 
These problems are commonly met in every stage of life, and 
education should provide the right training, and take no 
account of the final outcome. Power in the self gives power 
over others, which airrives without striving, and without doing 
violence to human relations. In early life, development is 
helped by love, provided it is not of too indulgent a character. 
The passion that the child has to ally himself with a parent, 
or some older person, has a great value. If he had no instinct 
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of love and fear, he would be oonstantly exposed to danger, 
and the need of coercion. He looks for and needs guidance. 

In an interesting repoit of the Caldeoott Community for 
1916-19179 the question of the child's responsibility is 
discussed. A boy complained it was not fair to expect them 
always to be responsible for their own conduct, for, he said, 
" after all, we are only little." Another child confessed she 
did not like her history lesson, but added, *^ but I like to be 
made to learn it." Not only the child, but nearly every one 
of us would like to go in the direction of least resistance. 
Perhaps many of us are not a little thankful that stern 
necessity bids us work, for we dare not claim superiority 
over the idle rich, and idle poor, who do not mean to work so 
long as they are otherwise provided for. 

There is a great deal of wisdom in the child's plea, ^^ after 
all, we are only very little." In following the mind of the 
child we shall get hints not only where to confer freedom, but 
where to draw the line and impose directions. I think we are 
in danger to-day of making a god of liberty, and of thinking 
liberty exists where it has as yet had no chance of developing. 
This adoration of liberty is the e£fect of a reaction from the 
old bad way of a too rigid external rule. It is, however, a 
mechanical and undiscriminating swing of the pendulum from 
one extreme to the other. What has proved bad is con- 
demned, and without due consideration the polar opposite is 
put in its place. Liberty in school life is not to be aimed at 
as an end in itself, but as a means towards self-government, 
which is the only liberty that can be gained by education 
direct. Discipline is something that is learnt, not taught, 
and every exercise of it should stimulate the learning. 

A large number of my neurotic patients come from the class 
of spoilt children. Many of them complain bitterly of having 
been over-indulged. They regret they were not taught to 
obey, or regret that in some directions there were too few 
restrictions or too many. They complain of their education, 
and blame it, probably more or less unfairly, as well as their 
parents, for their failures in life ; at least, they *^ studied the 
wrong subjects," or the right ones " in the wrong way." Other 
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oomes a time when we grow np. Erery one theoretically is 
designed to become a mature, independent, firee, self-regnlating 
individual. Self-development demands courage. Most of us 
deserve a good share of blame for our cowardice in ridding 
ourselves of our deeply rooted childish tendencies. We must 
learn to discriminate with fairness between what blame belongs 
to ourselves, and what belongs to others. We have a natural 
tendency to project our failures on to others and our environ- 
ment, and in so doing we continue to employ the very 
mechanism that has kept us irresponsible, and consequently 
undeveloped hitherto^ 

From time to time a good deal of misunderstanding has 
arisen around the psychological idea of the father-complex, 
and this misunderstanding will crop up whenever the question 
is considered from the point of view of consciousness only. 
The phantasies which made the " imago " belong to the un- 
conscious, and the emotions attached to the complex are 
harmful on account of their unrealised and unrecognised 
character. It sounds sometimes as though psycho-analysts 
threw all the blame on the parents. This is not in reality 
the case. What is necessary is to call attention to the less 
recognised difficulties and dangers incidental to the relation 
of child and parent. No human relationship that is valuable 
can escape having its dangerous as well as its beneficent side, 
and least of all can this, which is the first and most important, 
both to the individual and the race. 

But fathers and mothers are only human after all, and as 
a parent afflicted with a very tiresome daughter said to me not 
long ago: '^Even a father needs some encouragement, you 
know." In our excess of zeal for the child, we are apt to 
forget the feelings of the parents. They do not commit all 
the errors attributed to them any more than the child does. 
Nor in relation to the child c^ould they sink their own 
individuality. If they have learnt proper respect for the 
individuality in themselves they will respect it in the child. 

In training the child of to-day we are working at a new 
generation of future parents: it will have a fresh set of 
virtues and vices, which will be a special edition of the old 
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It should be an improved edition, however, since we have 
become so very analytical and experinxentaL In pressing 
these views upon teachers I am asking the thoughtful attention 
of parents, or parent-deputies. I would appeal to the parental 
instincts in you, and not regard teachers as excluded from 
family life. You are essentially parents who specialise in 
education. Very small families, and still more, only children, 
are a mistake, and I am inclined to think that a child with 
only one or two parents is also a mistake. One of the 
advantages of school life depends upon the fact that the 
exclusive influence of the parents is modified by that of 
teachers and school-fellows, and other points of view are intro- 
duced. The influence of one parent modifies that of the other ; 
the schoolmaster's influence modifies that of the parents, the 
teachers' that of the head, the schoolfellows' that of the 
teachers^ and so forth. I would have the parents remember 
that they are teachers, and the teachers remember that they 
are parent-deputies. This way of taking up their respective 
problems adds understanding and promotes sympathy in aim 
and purpose. 

The greatest importance attaches to early impressions, 
since they serve as patterns for subsequent ones. It is for 
this reason that the parents have a psychical precedence over 
all later comers, and it is why they often block the way to a 
fresh mental attitude. » 

As a physician I have repeatedly observed what a 
disastrous effect incompatibility between the parents provokes 
in the child. Children brought up in a stormy home 
atmosphere, or one in which the parents are themselves 
repressed, carry the traces for life. A want of harmony, 
short of actual scenes, has a bad effect on children if for 
no other reason than that too much of the parents' interest 
is occupied in their own inner emotional conflict, and too 
little is free for the concerns of the child. On the other 
hand, a blind uncritical attitude of the parents to each other 
in their rule of the children may be bad, because if one be 
wrong-headed there is no court of appeal, and no re-con- 
sideration of discipline. 
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The most unfortanate children of all are those who are played 
off by one parent against another. I recall the case of a man 
of extraordinary gifts, and a highly neurotic temperament, 
whose greatest remembered happiness in childhood was of 
those times when his mother, haying quarrelled with his 
father, whom she alternately loved and hated, treated her 
little son as a temporary loyer in order to rouse her husband's 
jealousy. The moment the conj^gal quarrels were made up 
the child was comparatirely forgotten and even neglected. 
This way of treating him established in the son an inner 
bondage to his mother, that later on had disastrous effects and 
interfered with his own happiness in married life, almost to 
the point of wrecking it, as well as caasing a severe neurosis. 
In this case the son came to identify himself with his father, 
and in later years he unconsciously imitated his father's way 
of managing or mismanaging his own wife and children. 

It is on a basis of past experience that the teacher's work 
on the child begins. Each one comes to school with what is 
for him a typical experience. He unconsciously fits the 
teacher into one or other of the parent-types. If his father 
is unjust he will suspect injustice in his teacher. If his 
mother deceives him, he will expect the same treatment at the 
hands of the schoolmistress. Serious misconceptions may arise 
because he is already biassed in his interpretations, and more 
than a little insight is necessary before the effect of his sub- 
jective feelings is recognised. He has to gain his fresh 
experience, and differentiate his feelings further before he 
can do justice to the new types of adult people he meets. 

If we turn from the child to the teacher we note that he, 
too, brings an unconscious mind to the business or education. 
His is more complex than the child's because it has more in it, 
the result of years of experience, accumulated memories and 
rationalisations. There are two main types of teacher, the 
" bound " and the " free " ; or those who with regard to their 
work are " under the law," and those who are " under grace." 
If we look round this room we could roughly classify the 
audience into bound and free. Some are very markedly re- 
pressed. The msihner of life among women teachers does not 
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promote freedom. This is especially the case with girls who 
go straight from school to college, and leave college for posts 
which tax them to the uttermost^ in those years when they 
are acquiring practice in the art of teaching. By the time 
they have acquired facility they find themselves caught in 
the machinery of some educational system. As each day ends 
it finds them often with piles of exercises to correct.^ After 
these are done they are too tired for enjoyment, or it is too 
late to do much, and in order to be fit for to-morrow's work 
they go to bed. I doubt if the life of the average assistant 
master is very much better, though he is apt to take his duties 
less seriously, for which under the circumstances we cannot 
blame him. Also his physique is generally better, partly 
because he has more outdoor games at school and college, and 
also during his professional life. 

Only a very genuine sense of what belongs by right to 
their own natures enables teachers to stand up against the 
deadening influences of a life of crowded routine. But if they 
have sufficient values in themselves they will escape from 
what is deleterious in the Hfe, and sooner or later, change and 
adapt it to suit their freedom-loving natures. 

As in the case of the child what we should lay stress upon 
is the fact that freedom should be possible. Hence we must 
not ignore or neglect the outward circumstances either in the 
case of teacher or child, because life can be made too hard to 
bear, and many sensitive persons are crushed and sacrificed to 
the machinery. 

I have spoken of the evil effects of a stormy home- 
life on the minds of children. An opposite evil can be 
seen to its highest degree in rigid institutional life, in 
the absence of normal emotions. This colourless life is 

^ Among my patients I liave a woman teaohei who teUs me she has 153 
essays to correot weekly. This takes her at least twelve hours, in only three 
of which can she correct in class. This heavy out-of-school work, which is 
nsnal in secondary schools, robs teachers of their freshness, and their ability 
to '* play." It reacts unfavourably on their scholars. They are often obliged, 
though unconsciously, to maintain the most rigid discipline to protect 
their frayed nerves. The more sensitive ones cannot aUow a wholesome 
amount of freedom in class on account of their own irritabiUty. 
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extremely harmful ; children particularly need help towards 
the expression of their loye, which pre-supposes a person or 
persons to expend it upon. In normal school or home-life 
unusual things happen frequently. Unusual circumstances 
provoke new thoughts and new feelings, and pliability of 
character is demanded. Think, for instance, of the effect 
which getting up a piece of acting has, on the social life in 
a school or college. It uncoyers a number of unsuspected 
qualities, and establishes a host of new relationships within the 
walls. While constant domestic scenes are bad, change is good, 
and institutional life lends itself too little to change. Useless 
routine is bad for teachers and scholars. That symptom which 
teachers have expressed to me as ^ terminess " would not so 
often be experienced if there were more variety. Perpetual 
change, however, is no more to be recommended than dullness ; 
we do not want to bring about restlessness, but rather stability 
in movement. I suppose we all suspect that routine is 
established more on the teacherls behalf than on the child's. 
Greater liberty is dreaded in school because it is believed to 
entail harder work on the teacher. But I submit this should 
not be so. If it is so, it is because the teacher is divided in 
his own mind, and has not fully worked out the problem of 
personal freedom. If he is afraid, it is because he is still 
dominated by his unconscious childish fears, and so is in a 
manner a child in charge of children, without the courage and 
self-confidence necessary to outlive the experience of the new 
order of things, and the criticism which innovations in methods 
of discipline are likely to entail. A new method may mean 
a less orderly, or at least a noisier class, and so evoke adverse 
criticism from the Head. Here, too, is a conflict with the 
authority-complex. Assistant teachers must learn to be free, 
to take up an independent mental attitude towards the beliefs 
and sentiments of their own generation as epitomised in the 
Head of the school, for these are largely ^'collective senti- 
ments," i.e. the uncriticised inheritance of former generations. 
In Samuel Butler's novel, " The Way of All Flesh," he deals 
with this conflict between the generations. He depicts four 
generations, and shows the relation in each case between 
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established authority and innovation. The analysis is made 
with wit and remarkable insight as one would expect, but it 
has a note of tragic bitterness, betraying that the conflict was 
a personal one for Butler. In " Life and Habit " ^ he says : " It 
is one against a legion when a creature tries to differ from his 
own past selves. He must yield or die if he wants to differ 
widely. . . . His past selves are living in him at this moment 
with the accumulated life of centuries. ^ Do this, this, this, 
which we too have done and found our profit in it,' cry the 
souls of his forefathers within him. Faint are the far ones, 
coming and going as the sound of bells wafted on to a high 
mountain ; loud and clear are the near ones, urgent as an 
alarm of fire. * Withhold,* cry some. * Go on boldly,' cry 
others. . . • Our former selves fight within us and wrangle for 
our possession." 

The poignancy of Butler's personal conflict has been 
revealed to us recently in Festing Jones' admirable biography,^ 
which is well worth study from the standpoint of analytical 
psychology. He shows how crippling is the effect of sub- 
mission to outworn conventions, and proves it is only by 
courage to break away that the young generation obtains the 
freedom that allows their characters to expand and that makes 
individuals Of them. 

Individuation, as must be emphasised again and again, is 
the supreme task to which a person is called. What is of 
fundamental importance is that the parent or teacher shall 
himself have achieved an individual character, in fact have 
found himself, and become at one with himself. In education 
you may give a very large degree of liberty, you may place 
a child in the most favourable conditions imaginable, but you 
cannot do this work of differentiation for him. Just what 
liberation and differentiation he himself achieves is his own 
peculiar work. Education should aim at seeing that the pro- 
blems he is presented with are suitable to his age and under- 
standing and at fitting him to take up his responsibilities as 
they come along. Even the most carefully planned system will 

1 " Life and Habit." Fifield. 
> "Life of Samuel BuUer.'' 
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fail if this is not done ; and without any system at all, and 
under the least fayourable external conditions, true education 
may be achieved if the right spirit is present. I have heard 
apostles of Montessori, and apostles of other educational 
systems claim that they are supported by psycho-analysis. 
Such a claim in my opinion shows an imperfect understanding. 
If there is one thing psycho-analysis has taught, it is that 
the human mind and soul is in each case *' individual and 
unique/' and that no conditions can be made that will exactly 
suit all persons. Consequently what is one child's food is 
another child's poison ; and while some children develop best 
under rigid external discipline and constant attention, others 
are demoralised by it, and thrive best under wholesome 
neglect. Analytical psychology lays stress on the point that 
the child is hindered by his own particular complexes, and 
these are apt to lead to a misunderstanding of the meaning of 
discipline. Unhappily a great deal of so-called discipline is 
applied to the child in an unreasonable way, a way which he 
is as little capable of understanding as a savage of understand- 
ing the reason of a volcanic eruption or of a tidal wave. 

Discipline so applied must appear to be something de . as- 
tating that sweeps all before it, especially those young and 
tender growths that have as yet been rooted but lightly in 
the developing mind. Children do not really resent restric- 
tions which they understand, even though they refuse them 
lip service. They very shrewdly sum up the people who 
cannot keep them in order, and those who make them obey. 
They keep their private opinions about the grown-ups. They 
respect adults not because they are like themselves, but 
because they are different. They are models to which they hope 
vaguely to attain one day, and it is well for them when the 
models are really superior. They do not like to see their 
models playing the fool. 

It is for this reason I find myself at issue with Mr. Homer 
Lane. Because children smash windows that does not in my 
opinion justify him in joining them, even though his motive 
is above suspicion. In matters where the adult is ahead of 
the child, more developed, and wiser, he must expect the 
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child to come oyer to him, he most not identify himself with 
the child by identical behaviour. Can an adult acting in 
such a way feel he is behaving sincerely ? Is he not behaving 
in a way that from the standpoint of his greater development 
cannot be justified? He is adopting a pose, and is doing 
violence to his own ideals. Suppose instead of window- 
smashing the epidemic of naughtiness took the form of 
torturing cats or robbing a barrow. Is the Head to join 
them also in these things in order that they may come to see 
there is no fun in it ? Where is the line to be drawn ? The 
epidemic might equally be one of showing too demonstrative 
affection, or of silly love-making. Does it not come to this, 
that we must first be fundamentally true to ourselves, and in 
so being we have a stable position from which to take action. 

How are we to ojbtain this stability, for there is nothing 
harder to come by than satisfactory actuating principles ? 
We are greatly assisted by making a practice of looking 
below the threshold of consciousness as well as above it. 
A study of our own unconscious gives us the means of deeper 
insight, although it does not necessarily make teachers of us, 
nor even free men and women. Perhaps the first step to 
stability lies in accepting discipline because we need it. 

It is well that each one of us should learn at some point 
in his life to submit his will to that of another person. In 
the last resort the submission of the soul is made to God, no 
matter under what concept we think of God. But we learn 
to submit to God through submission to some human being. 
In childhood we submit to our parents, not by individual 
choice, but by circumstances already determined for us. In 
school the child submits to his teacher. In analysis sub- 
mission is transferred for a season to the analyst. Not to the 
analyst qua individual, but to the analyst qua representative 
or interpreter of the inner law that exists for each one of us 
in his own unconscious mind. The effect of psychological 
analysis is to bring from the unconscious, out into the light 
of day, just what is the " ruling idea " in a life. This ruling 
idea is the authority to which in nine cases out of ten 
submission has been made unconsciously, that is, under 
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compulsion. This one-sided submission tends to bring about 
a conflict. 

The great value of analysis lies in changing the unconscious 
authority into a conscious one in accordance with the law of the 
whole personality. The process is a liberating one, for we often 
find that the ruling idea, once it is abstracted from the 
phantasies that are attached to it, is no longer a bogey. We 
often find that it is after all no longer an authority, and that 
its long unconscious reign is oyer. The oyerthrown authority 
must now be succeeded by another, this time one of conscious 
making, and no longer to be regarded as permanent or sacro- 
sanct, but as necessarily to be constantly transformed into one 
copimensurate with our growing and liberated life. But '' an 
idol overthrown is still a god." We have great difficulty both 
in recognising the power of such gods, and in freeing ourselves 
from them. The authority of the educator or analyst should 
prove a stepping-stone from compulsion to freedom. 

An intensive study of the self quickly teaches us that in 
many respects we are other than we thought ourselves. We 
are constantly deceived about ourselves and our motives, and 
just where we are self-deceived we tend to be deceived about 
others. For what exists unconsciously in ourselves tends to be 
projected on to others ; we see the beam in our brother's eye 
and neglect the effect produced by the mote in our own. 

Especially when we have to deal with children our vision 
should be clear, and our feelings just and free, and when we 
act as parents, teachers, doctors, or priests, our personal bias 
should be as much in abeyance as possible. We may no 
longer think of the world as being what we would like it to 
be. We must take the responsibility of regarding the world 
as it is, and deal with human nature on the basis of its 
fundamental instincts and tendencies, good and bad, animal 
and divine. 

Why do so many valuable educational experiments and 
hopeful schemes come to grief? Chiefly because we are 
idealists who will not accept the conditions, and the limita- 
tions, and work in accordance with the laws of life. We 'must 
do better than pursue impossible ideals. We must learn to 
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appreciate not only material reality, but psychic reality, and 
^' idealise onr reals " by making nse of what material we haye 
at our disposal, including the instincts which are our heritage, 
and which contain the motive springs of life. 

It is useless to think the solution of educational problems 
lies in such devices as co-education or segregation of the 
sexes. It is not in schools, or nunneries and monasteries, or • 
nature cults, in special clothing or in nakedness, in vege- 
tarianism or prohibition, in Anglicanism or Spiritualism or 
Nonconformity, nor in any " ism " under the sun, but in the 
further development of our humanity. Let us develop the 
individual ; as Pindar says, '' let us find, out what we are and 
become it." 

Systems fail, especially in education, where children are 
the subjects of experiment, because not enough allowance is 
made for human nature itself. When we expect too much we \ 
over-strain the children and discourage ourselves. Not only 
the intellect if too fiercely forced, but the virtues also, become 
attenuated. Human nature is both better and worse than we f 
think it. If we make a new Eden the serpent will again 
enter it. The history of the Grarden of Eden will be repeated 
inevitably in each individual soul, until man, arriving at re- 
sponsibility, learns how to fit himself into life in a way that 
-does justice to all sides of his human nature. 

There is one scholar upon whom we may legitimately 
practise every method of discipline or indiscipline, and that is 
the self. We must find out what we are. Where do our 
wishes lie ? What do we think when we allow ourselves to 
think without reservation ? What do we feel when we remove 
from ourselves the restraints of will and habit ? How much of 
all this that seems new or dangerous to us can and should be 
lived ? What would its personal effect be, what its general 
effect ? What is the meaning of the wealth of phantasy that 
exists in the psyche ? 

In my experience few are able to make a personal study of 
the unconscious mind without some disturbances in equilibrium, 
and perhaps a temporary disorientation. For this reason a 
superficial approach to the subject is to be deplored. 
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The first effect of contact with the unconscious is often 
one of fear and dislike, this is especially the case with neurotic 
people who suffer firom unwelcome intrusions of the un- 
conscious mind into consciousness. 

When a healthy person takes up this study of his own free 
will, he should remember he is destined to dive into that very 
region whence neurotic fears issue. Things will have to be 
considered that haye hitherto been ignored. Bepression^ even 
if mistaken, is incidental to man's mental progress, and the 
releasing of repression liberates not only valuable and much 
needed energy, but it also allows skeletons to start into actiyity 
which display extraordinary animation, showing that they were 
not put into cupboards for nothing. 

But for those who can face these things without doubt new 
values will be found, and an enrichment of life should ensue. 
In any ease, the unconscious is a fact of our psychical life, and 
whether we like it or not, we are up against it in education as 
elsewhere. 



THE USE OP SUBLIMINAL MATEBIAL IN 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY ^ 

I HAVE chosen for the subject of my paper the analytic use of 
subliminal material, believing this to be something of interest 
to all of us. The Society for Psychical Besearch has made 
intimate studies of various subconscious phenomena, in a 
manner quite unfamiliar to me. I, on the other hand, have 
been acquiring a practical knowledge of the working of the 
unconscious part of the mind in particular ways which are 
probably unfamiliar to many of my readers. There should 
be here a promising field for discussion, and I welcome the 
opportunity now given me of opening it. 

I shall use the word " unconscious " in the sense intro- 
duced by Freud. In a paper published by this Society he 
said, *^ Let us call ' conscious ' the conception which is present 
to our consciousness and of which we are aware, and let this 
be the only meaning of the word ' conscious ' ; as for latent 
conceptions, if we have any reason to believe they exist in the 
mind — as we have in the case of memory — let them be denoted 
by the term * unconscious.' " Freud's " unconscious " corre- 
sponds in part to the ^' subliminal " of Myers, viz. '^ those 
thoughts and feelings lying beneath the ordinary threshold of 
consciousness, as opposed to the supraliminal lying above the 
threshold." Freud distinguishes between the preconscious 
and the completely unconscious layers of the unconscious 
mind. The contents of the preconscious have once been 
conscious and they can fairly easily become conscious again, 
if suitable stimuli occur. The completely unconscious part of 

^ This paper was read at a General Meeting of the Society for Psychical 
Research, January 81, 1917. Proceedings, vol. zzz. Reprinted by kind per* 
mission. 
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the mind has contents which have never yet reached con* 
scionsness at alL According to Freud, this material remains 
onconscions becanse of a powerful resistance against its 
admission into consciousness. It is connected with infantile 
wish-tendencies which are incompatible with the adult think- 
ing or feeling. It is kept unconscious by a mechanism which 
he calls '' repression." The barrier produced by repression 
can only be surmounted with great difficulty. It may be 
psychologically '' rushed/' so to speak, as in an attack of 
mania, where the unconscious material breaks through into 
consciousness and holds the field in a disastrous manner ; or it 
may be systematically brought up, as in psychoanalysis. 

For Freud the unconscious mind exists as the result of 
repression. Jones says/ *^The splitting of the mind into 
conscious and unconscious processes represents an acquired state 
of affairs, and not a primary situation." This acquired uncon- 
scious mind Jung calls the personal unconscious, and adds the 
concept of the impersonal unconscious, which is the historic 
mind, containing the instincts and primordial forms of later 
psychological functions. 

The personal elements of the unconscious mind have been 
acquired in the attempt of the individual to adapt to society. 
This is a task which presents special difficulties to people who 
deviate firom the normal. To lead a satisfactory life one must 
develop as an individual and also as a member of a group, 
and growth in the one direction should be complementary, not 
antagonistic to growth in the other. In analysis of the un- 
conscious mind we soon find how great is the conflict between 
these two sets of claims. The strife is not only due to repres- 
sion, but is also a result of the need for further self-expression. 
The unconscious mind should not be regarded merely as infantile 
and primitive. It is the creative mind and contains all the 
possibilities of future development. Moral instincts ^ are as 
much an essential content of the unconscious mind as are the 
sexual instincts upon which Freud has laid such exclusive 

1 « Papers on Psyoho-AnalyBifl/' p. 624. 

* Trotter calls these gresarioos instincts, see ** Instincts of the Herd in 
Peace and War." 
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stress. Primitive man, our common ancestor, made taboos and 
imposed barriers upon what he unconscionsly felt to be his 
more dangerous instincts. This fact is of great significance^ 
and justifies belief in man's innate tendency to surpass himself. 

To advert from the origin of subconscious phenomena to 
their actual characteristics, we observe that the unconscious 
mind expresses itself in curiously veiled symbols. Freud 
attributes this veiling mainly to the activity of a hypothetical 
'^ censor/' who cannot allow a more direct expression of un- 
conscious infantile wishes, because they are distasteful and 
unwelcome to the conscious personality. Jung gives little 
credit to the censor, and sees in the veiled symbolism the 
primitive human mode of thinking, of which the dream is a 
survival, and which is shown also in the construction of myths 
and in folk-lore. . This difference in emphasis between Jung 
and Freud leads to widely different results. The Freudian 
interpretation of symbols is monotonous and stultifying. 
Jung's interpretation reveals a richness in the content of 
dreams which is fully in accordance with the creative and 
evolutional character of the human mind. 

Let me now turn to psychoanalysis. Psychoanalysis is a 
technique for discovering and analysing the contents of the 
unconscious mind. It is a therapy, specially beneficial in 
illnesses caused by disturbances in the unconscious region of 
the mind, functional diseases such as hysteria, and other 
psychoneuroses. Historically, it may be regarded as an off- 
spring of hypnotism, as chemistry is an offspring of alchemy. 
In each case the offspring differs widely from the parent 
In hypnotism unconscious mental processes are covered up 
from the patient ; in analysis they are laid bare. The history 
of hypnotism is too well known to need comment here, save 
to say that most psychoismalysts of repute have hitherto come 
to the newer therapy via the old. Thus psychoanalysis owes 
a debt to hypnotism, and to those pioneers who initiated the 
use of a psychic remedy for psychic disease. 

Hysteria and hypnotism show us the mind in dissection 
or difi»ociation. Analysis deliberately seeks to resolve the 
mind, even the morbid and distraught mind, into its elements. 
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It brings repressed material with its attached emotions to 
view. This naturally has a somewhat disturbing effect on 
the indiyidnali for it involves a kind of operation on the mind. 
But as with surgical operations, its aim is not only to disturb 
and disseoty but to r^ect and heal, leaving the condition 
healthy, with the function restored The physical healing 
and renewal correspond with the synthetic or reconstructive 
side of analysis. 

In hypnosis an apparent synthesis is obtained. This acts 
effectively for a time, and may 8u£Sce. There is, however, 
considerable risk that under a severe accidental emotional strain 
dissociation will recur. The process of synthesis in hypnotism 
is not a conscious one. It is inexplicable to the patient, who 
accepts it gratefully as something akin to the miraculous. 
In psychoanalysis the cause of the dissociation and the means 
of the synthesis are made apparent to the patient. The 
resulting cure should theoretically withstand all the events of 
life. Of course this is not always so. We have to acknow- 
ledge our share of failures. Analysis is not a panacea. Failure 
is not always due to the method however : there are patients 
who do not wish to be cured at the cost entailed, for we 
are concerned here with other wishes than those which are 
conscious. It must be remembered that much of the work 
is done on very nervous people, and that these very sufferers 
are asked to contribute a great amount of effort. They must 
be people of good will, capable of co-operation. At first sight 
this demand on the neurotic, though wholesome, seems very 
hard. He is extra sensitive and painfully self-conscioas. He 
unconsciously protects himself from the mental sufferings to 
which his peculiar make of mind renders him susceptible, in 
one of two ways : either he shuts himself up within himself 
and develops symptoms such as phobias, which tend to 
deliver him from his environment; or else he develops 
hysterical symptoms, such as blindness, or paralysis, which 
tend to throw him on the sympathy of people around him. 
In the first case he turns his psychic energy inwards by a 
process of introversion; in the second he turns it outwards 
by a process of extraversion. In each case the same purpose 
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is served — a modification of the individaal's actual relation to 
the world, and to the demands made upon him by daily life. 
Either reaction is the outcome of an unconscious childish 
attitude of mind. Psychoanalysis aims at helping the patient 
to find the unknown causes of this attitude, and his under- 
standing must accompany the analytical process at eyery step. 
The origin of the first mental dissociation was in the uncon- 
sciousi and it is there we must ultimately find the means for 
the desired synthesis. Whatever in the morbid symptoms is 
not understood — not merely intellectually but emotionally 
too — contains a possibility of present failure and future break- 
down. Jung saySy ** In psychoanalysis the infantile personality 
must be set free from the unconscious hindrances to its 
development in a rational manner. The energy which is thus 
freed serves for the building up of a personality matured and 
adapted to reality, who does willingly and without compulsion 
everything required of him by reality." ^ The Scotch have 
a way of describing a man by saying '' there's not much to 
him." In analysis we find there is much more to a man than 
he was aware of, and this applies generally to the healthy and 
to the morbid. It is not merely a question of resources — ^it 
is one of energy. It is useless for a coi^ntry at war to contain 
rich coalfields if there is no one to work them. The nervous 
invalid is in a similar position. He has large resources which 
he cannot develop and which are an actual encumbrance to 
him, because they offer a temptation to the enemy, and use 
up his own energy in an unproductive way in guarding 
them. 

This brings us to an important psychoanalytic concept, 
called the li'bido theory. It was first introduced by Freud, 
but greatly extended by Jung, and I shall explain it entirely 
from the standpoint of the Swiss school. The term libido 
is used by Jung as equivalent to psychic energy, which is 
the central impulsive or propulsive force in human nature 
and human actions. It may also be described as passionate 
interest, desire, inclination, or striving. It may be applied 
to one object or another, from which follows the shifting of 

^ ** Psychology of the UnconsciouSi" p. 479. 

6 
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interest from one thing to another. Like physical energy it 
may be kinetic or potential, i.e. active or latent. 

Miss Maria Moltzer^ says: ^^ Libido can perhaps best be 
described as effect or capacity for effect. It is capable 
of transformation from one form to another. The meta- 
morphosis can be a sndden one, as, for instance^ when one 
function replaces another in a moment of danger ; or it can 
be a gradual one, as in sublimation, where the libido is led 
over a long and difficult path, through a variety of forms 
into a different function." Thus the combative instinct which 
makes war between nations may be directed to the struggle 
for international peace. One has only to think of a life's 
progress to realise that the energy which was once applied 
to activities infantile in character, and appropriate during 
infancy, has to take other forms at later stages of growth. 
The libido once given automatically to sucking is later 
devoted to eating, which is a conscious process. The love 
which was originally given solely to the mother, that is 
to an undifferentiated object within a group standing in the 
mother relationship, is gradually applied to the differentiated 
mother, to the nurse, father, other members of the family, and 
later to companions, teachers, lovers, and causes. We should 
expect that where development is normal, the libido would be 
differently applied at six, sixteen, and sixty, and, to judge by 
external behaviour, this is generally the case. But the libido 
must be looked for on both sides of the threshold of conscious- 
ness ; not the whole of it is in the conscious life. Some is 
with our subliminal memories and imaginations. There is a 
tendency for too much of it to be applied below the threshold 
of consciousness. This is particularly the case with neurotic 
people, for the' reason that those who cannot live agreeably 
to themselves in the real world are led to create a world 
of phantasy to live in. This produces a thinning of the 
forceful currents of life, and in some subjects the thinning is 
so extreme as to result in complete dissociation of the person* 
ality — a fact illustrated by the classical cases frequently 

1 « A Oonoeption of the Libido." Paper read before the Zurich Society 
for Analytical Psychology, 1916. 
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teierred to in the literature of the Society for Psychical 
Research. Absent-minded acts show a temporary and partial 
dissociation ; we are not ^^ on the spot/' as we say ; that is, the 
libido has momentarily dipped into the subconscious. 

In the analytic work we strive to find where this missing 
energy is located. We actually find that much of it is applied 
to phantasy building. We all know what it is to day-dream ; 
but what we do not know so well is that day-dreams occur 
without our being even aware of them —they may be entirely 
subliminaL 

A person may be said to be approximately normal when 
the libido is well applied, and flows easily from point to point, 
as required in thought, feeling, and action. A person is 
neurotic when the stream tends to stagnate and remain in 
lacunae, or to run in too many directions at once. He is then 
like the owner of treasure who has no means of realising it. 
There are people of many talents whose energy is lacking, 
and people of small talents whose energy is all available, and 
it is adapted energy, after all^ that tends to make one indi- 
vidual more effective than another. There are some who 
have ample energy, but who are so desirous that they expend 
it extravagantly in overwork, so. that their resources are always 
at a low ebb. The unconscious is the conserver of our 
memories, and among these our libido should be able to move 
freely, selecting one or another and inserting them into con- 
sciousness at the right moment. In the psychic sense our 
well-being may be said to depend upon a good rapport with 
the unconscious mind. 

A neurotic person is deficient in control of his psychic 
energy. In a severe case he either cannot direct it to the 
useful end he desires, or else he uses it in an exaggerated 
manner. He is a victim to the phantasies formed in his own 
unconscious mind. In order to cure him, the analyst has 
recourse to dream or phantasy material, which arises from 
the same source as the hysterical symptoms and is of a similar 
nature. The symptoms are phantasy formations created by a 
displacement of energy from the psychical to the physical 
realm, consequent on the fact that to some natures physical 
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anffering is easier to bear than mental suffering, and offers an 
escape from it. The neurotic person is not to be regarded as 
inferior to other people ; he is very often superior^ but more 
sensitivei and far too thin-skinned. He is not alone in 
making phantasies ; phantasy fonnation is a perfectly normal 
mechanism ; it is a function few of us would wish to be 
without Every inventor makes phantasies before he makes 
his invention ; the philosopher does the same in the process 
of arriving at his new concepts. The business man and the 
lover equally pave the way for their ventures with day- 
dreams ; the mother plans for the Christmas holidays in her 
phantasies. With t|ie poet and artist their poems and paint- 
ings are more or less direct expressions of the unconscious 
mind. They may in a very special sense be called mediums 
of the subconscious. Shakespeare says : 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 

That is the madman : the lover all as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beanty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination. 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy : 

Or in the night, imagining some fear. 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear ! ^ 

"The unconscious holds the germs of future conscious 
contents/'^ dreams and phantasies help us to arrive at new 
ideas. It also is compensatory to consciousness in its effect ; 
its normal tendency is to produce a balance in the personality, 
to tone down and soften extreme tendencies, and supply a 
point of view missing from consciousness. A person who pays 

i « Midsummer-Night's Dream," Act v., Sc. i. 

* Jung's " Conception of the Unconscious. Collected Papers," chap. xv. 
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too little attention to imagination is apt to be sterile. When 
we say he is without it, we recognise a defect in his character. 

A case which illustrates the effects of subconscious 
phantasy i^ that of a Miss A., a young woman of thirty. 
She was brought to me because she had yiolent attacks of 
hiccoughs lasting from one hour to a whole day. She had 
an innocent mindless expression, and a high childish voice. 
She had at one time been clever and capable, for at seventeen 
she was forewoman of a room in a blouse factory, where 
she showed originality in designing and cutting out. She 
exhibited the usual belle indifference to her symptom so 
characteristic of the hysteric, for though the hiccoughs were 
of such violence as almost to jerk her off the couch on which 
she was lying for my examination, she yet wore the placid 
expression of an infant suffering from painless eructations of 
wind. Her guileless baby-talk was equally remarkable. I 
was obliged to send this patient into a nursing home, much 
against her will ; and without giving her any other treatment 
I began an analysis, which was at first carried on every day 
for one hour. One of her early dreams was the following : — 

Something was wrong with me, but what, I did not know. 
I was having advice from a gentleman who seemed to be a 
surgeon. He did a lot of talking with mother. He then 
lifted a little girl on to a wooden horse and pushed the horse 
and child into a pond. The child was wearing one of my 
dresses. We all stood and watched her sail away. After that 
the doctor went into a shop, still talking. My sister Maggie 
said, " That's the worst of Dr. Long." 

Here the dream amusingly hits off the exact situation. 
Without giving details I will just say that my patient 
identified herself with the little girl on the horse by the 
dress she was wearing; the surgeon was identified with 
myself as the "doctor who talked so much." The "pond" 
brought up as a free association a previous dream. In 
this dream she was reluctantly coming to my consulting 
room for the first time, and as she crossed the street to 
my house a great pond spread out before her into which 
she fell ; this she had called the Slough of Despond, for th§ 
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thonght of being treated medically filled her with despair. 
She did not want to go to a doctor; that is, nnconscioosly 
she did not want to get welL My talkativeness was a witty 
and revengefnl criticism by her unconscious, of my persuasive- 
ness in making her come, against her wish, for a second visit, 
and finally talking her into a nursing home. The pond, then, 
was a symbol for this terrible adventure of treatment. She is 
accompanied in the dream by her mother, and indeed by her 
whole family, for this grown-up baby is never far, psycho- 
logically at least, from her mother's apron strings and her 
childhood's companions. 

The dream gives a picture of the childishness of her 
attitude. The little wooden horse was imderstood to be her 
psychic energy, which was a feeble affair — as unsuitable to 
her present age of thirty as a child's toy would be as a 
steed. The argument between the mother and the surgeon 
represented the tempest of emotions roused by making her 
confiict conscious. The confiict was between her childish 
adaptation to her mother, and the new demands made upon 
her that she should sacrifice the shelter which her symptoms 
had hitherto procured for her, and follow the analytical push 
out into life. 

The make-up of this dream seems very like the story one 
tells children when one wants to point a moral. The un- 
conscious is not a moralist by intention, but it is a picture 
maker, a weaver of parables. The meaning of the dream is 
arrived at, not from the manifest content (that is, the part of 
the dream which is remembered, and which probably is only 
a fragment of the whole), but from the latent eantent. This 
latent content is to be gathered from the free associations, 
which it is the analyst's business to stimulate and discuss 
in the time devoted to the analysis of the dream. The mean- 
ing of the dream lies on both sides of the threshold of 
consciousness. It is the analyst's art to bring the two into 
juxtaposition, so that understanding penetrates to the patient. 

Earlier in Miss A.'s case there had been an attack of 
blindness of hysterical nature. It had occurred at the age of 
seventeen in this way. She travelled backwards and forwards 
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daily between home and factory in the city. One evening, on 
her way home, she was alone in the carriage. As the train left 
the station a working man swung himself into the carriage, 
sat opposite to her and suddenly exhibited himself in an 
alarming and indecent way. She was rooted to her seat, 
unable to move or speak. A minute or two later he swung 
himself out as the train slowed up to enter the next station, 
which was Miss A.'s destination. She ran the three*quarters 
of a mile between the station and her home, arriving breathless 
and almost beside herself with terror and excitement. The 
only account she gave to her parents was ^Hhat a man had 
followed her £rom whom she ran." Three weeks later, as she 
was examining the work one of her girls brought for inspection, 
darkness fell upon her. She asked, " What has happened to 
the light ? " Nothing had happened, but she had suddenly 
become blind, and had to be led home. This blindness passed 
away in the course of a few weeks, although her sight remained 
inadequate, and rendered her comparatively helpless for some 
years. She was no longer able to go out to work, and lost all 
her initiative, and though she became helpful in her mother's 
house, could take no responsibility. She constantly had 
hallucinations of being pursued ; and once, like Luther, who 
threw an inkstand at the devil, she threw everything she had 
in her hands at an equally visionary figure which came in at 
her door. Her second severe psychical illness was that accom- 
panied by the violent hiccoughs described. Shejwas permanently 
cured of these within a week, and her cure has been lasting. 

Several months ago she came to me again, looking anxious, 
and told me that no less than five times in the previous few 
weeks the kettle and saucepans had fallen out of her hands, 
the contents being spilled. The last incident of this kind 
was that she had washed up the tea-cups and absent-mindedly 
put them into a large enamel jug to carry to the dresser— *' a 
stupid thing," she said, which she " had never done before." 
Five minutes later she emptied the jug into the sink, smashing 
all the crockery thereby! She also said that for several 
nights she had been wakened from sleep hearing her name 
called^ and had gone to her friend, who was ill at the time 
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and who was to her an adopted mother, saying, ^What did 
you call me for ? " Bat, like the infant Samael, she found 
the voice was a subjectiye one. These acts are what is called 
" symptomatic/' and result from a splitting of consciousness. 
They show the tricky behaviour of the unconscious, and their 
counterpart is sometimes experienced at s^ces. Hy patient 
had been neglecting to pay proper attention to the workings 
of her unconscious mind, and her phantasies had once more 
got her partially in their grip. They were a signal from her 
unconscious that she was in some danger of a fresh breakdown. 
Analysis of a few dreams soon brought to light the new 
problems which were disturbing her, and helped her to get 
her energy on the right track again. Miss A. has acquired 
insight enough into the analytic method to realise that she 
must be on her guard, and take preventiye measures to avoid 
a breakdown, whenever she is disturbed by symptomatic acts 
of the kind described. In such symptoms one is able to 
recognise the beginnings of a psychic illness, a type of 
suffering upon which the use of a thermometer and the 
counting of a pulse can throw little light. 

I now propose to give the analysis of a dream in some 
detail. A dream may be interpreted on its objective or on its 
subjective aspect, or from both points of view, supplementing 
each other. The line to be followed is indicated by the 
remarks of the dreamer. On the subjective side, all the 
personages that occur in the dream are dramatisations of 
the dreamer himself under various aspects, more or less dis- 
guised, and all the things they do and say represent different 
conflicting feelings or ideas of his. The dream characters 
are of the same nature as the different characters that appear 
in cases of multiple personality, or the personifications of 
automatic phenomena. To demonstrate this in the inter- 
pretation of dreams is generally enlightening to the person 
under analysis, because few people realise the simultaneous 
existence of opposite feelings in themselves. In making the 
following analysis I asked my patient to give her free 
associations, taking the various dream-parts as texts. In 
order to arrive at these, the dreamer should be as passive as 
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possible in regard to the ideas which come into the mind, 
should repeat them without self-criticism, and should reject 
nothing, no matter how far-fetched or irrelevant it may seem. 
This, though it sounds easy, is exceedingly difficult. 

Miss B., the dreamer, is of the intellectual type. She is 
aged forty-five and has been engaged in teaching and literary 
work. She is suffering from inability to walk any distance, 
and has vague abdominal pains. She can walk about in the 
house and in her own room with a firm elastic step, but out 
of doors she is assailed by fears, and has to lean against 
supports. A distance of fifty yards seems well-nigh impossible 
to her. She has to come to my house in a cab, a walk of some 
four minutes. She once took this walk at my suggestion, and 
as a consequence had a collapse. She has been ill for seven 
years. Up to that time she earned her living, and led a most 
praiseworthy life. She was the youngest child of an unhappy 
marriage. Her father was a heedless spendthrift, her mother 
a patient Griselda, of almost saintly forbearance. The two 
were incompatible, and this youngest daughter, clever and 
sensitive, gradually sided with the mother, though undoubtedly 
most of her love was given to her father. As she grew up 
she soon put her talents to use, and earned an income, which 
later on she devoted largely to her parents' support and 
succour. Her holidays were almost exclusively spent in the 
family home, from a sense of duty. Here she underwent 
constant anxieties, and to a certain extent stood between the 
parents. It seemed to her in reviewing her life that it was 
one of perpetual sacrifice and self-less devotion. 

In appearance the lady is quiet and self-respecting. She 
has a clear skin and well-cut features. She looks healthy, 
though at times she is very pale and worn, and she very soon 
tires. Her animation springs up quickly in response to 
intellectual or ideal subjects. Her expression is lively. If 
anything offends her she compresses her lips, and very angry 
looks sometimes dart from her eyes. This change of ex- 
pression indicates unconscious feelings and gives one the 
impression of slumbering fires. 

She brought the following dream for analysis : — 
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Dream. — I aee myself in a strange room, there are people 
in it, bnt I do not know any of them. A gentleman of the 
company, who seemed to know me and to have some interest 
in me, asked me to come with him, as he wanted to show me 
a school building. I took my house shoes off and put them 
somewhere behind the leg of a piano, and put a blanket round 
my shoulders to go out, as it appeared to be raining. 

When we reached the road outside, I saw on the left a 
cluster of beautiful blue-bells ; farther down the road, on the 
same side, hung a great clump of wild broom in full flower. 
The road and the flowers were bathed in a beautiful clear 
light. The school building was some distance beyond the 
flowers, but we did not get to it, nor did I see it. I knew it 
was there. 

While we stood for a moment on the road, I saw an animal 
glide out suddenly from among the blue-bells ; in shape and 
size and in its sinuous movement, though not in colour, it 
looked at first like a weasel. A beautiful phosphorescent light 
shone right down its back. It glided swiftly across the road, 
and as it went it became much larger, and now the light on 
its back was no longer to be seen. It settled itself down on 
a low bank on the opposite side of the road with its back to 
us, and I now saw its coat was spotted greyish black and 
white and that it was quite a large animal. I asked what 
animal it was, as I did not recognise it, and was told it was 
a wolf, and I wondered if we had not better move away from 
its neighbourhood when I heard that. 

There was something very sinister in the appearance of 
the creature, as it very quietly stretched itself out, apparently 
quite oblivious of our presence, but one felt in it a certain 
indefinable something that rather expressed or betokened 
extreme watchfulness, power, and knowledge. Then it rose up 
slowly, crossed the road back to the blue-bell clump and 
stood among the flowers ; but now it W6U9 no longer a wolf, 
but a low-type woman with coarse, hard features, a hooked 
nose and unpleasant aspect. Her clothes were not ragged, 
but plain and tidy, and she wore a bonnet. She was talking 
to some one who stood near her. The dream ended there. 
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The following are some of the dreamer's free associations : 

School. — I have been associated with schools practically all 
my life and am interested in them. In Sweden I visited 
seyeral and taught in some there. The schools in Sweden 
for the people are infinitely better equipped than ours. I 
hare visited schools in Switzerland and in Paris^ and have 
been present at language lessons given in schools in France 
and Switzerland. I have taught in schools in Wales and 
England. 

Blanket. — Suggests bed and warmth ; one would not use 
a blanket as covering for the body except in a case of great 
urgency, and where it was the only covering available, such as 
in shipwreck, or fire, etc. 

HouM Shoes suggest my present pair, which are of velvet 
and very comfortable, but nearly worn out. I always like to 
wear house shoes in the house. 

Picmo. — Calls up the pleasure I have in being able to play 
a little ; but I like a good piano and sweet and rather muffled 
tone. Flaying gives my fingers something to do and in this 
way is a satisfaction and pleasure, apart from the much 
deeper enjoyment of the music. 

Blue-hdU. — A stretch of blue-bells in spring gives me 
infinite pleasure. I don't like spring to pass without having 
this pleasure; I have missed something very helpful and 
beautiful if it does. I know of many blue-bell woods, all 
very beautiful, in Wales and also in Somersetshire. 

Broom. — Grows more gracefully than gorse, without 
prickles, is less common, is very beautiful in a mass, although 
you seldom see it so. White broom is more beautiful than 
yellow. I can think of three gardens where there is some 
very lovely white broom. 

Phosphorescent light. — ^Becalls glow-worms and fire-flies. I 
have seen the former in Ireland. This particular light strikes 
you as different from any light you have ever seen. I have 
noticed it on old tree stumps. I have translated a fairy story 
from the Swedish in which hobgoblins used rotten tree stumps 
for lights. 

Wolf. — Hungry, fierce, cruel. I have seen wolves only in 
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Zoos; have translated stories from the Swedish in which 
wolves figure largely ; belong to cold northern climates now« 

Browning has written a striking poem, ** Ivan Ivanovitch/' 
in which a mother throws her children one by one out of a 
sledge to the wolves, so that she may escape herself. 

Oreyish Uack and white coloured coat. — Does not suggest 
a wolf; colours out of place; I like a decided black and 
white. 

Woman huhiype. — I saw a woman of this type at a railway 
station in London some months ago ; such a face repels and 
saddens me. 

The telling of this dream with its free associations 
occupied the first part of the analytical hour, which I am 
briefiy describing. The latter part of the time was taken 
up in weaving the dream parts and their associations into 
one fabric in order to obtain the interpretation. 

As this proceeding goes along, fresh-springing associations 
are added by the dreamer, and some analogies may be intro- 
duced by the analyst (the hermeneutic method) ^ from history, 
mythology, or experience. 

The dream related gives, through its analysis, the patient*s 
subconscious view of the present situation, and of her im- 
mediate problems and her own psychological attitude. It 
exhibited her orientation, for hitherto we only knew she was 
ill and in need of treatment, other treatments having failed 
to cure her. We knew that her illness was more psychical 
than physical ; we could see she was a conscientious person, 
with a somewhat saint-like character; but without such a 
dream one would hardly know where to begin to work. 

She is in a strange room,^ as indeed she is here in London ; 
there are other people in it; she knows none, that is, she 
does not personally know any one who has been analysed; 
she would " like to know what effect it has on others." 

A gentleman who seemed to have soms interest in her 
shows her the school building. The analyst is interested to 

^ See Jung's " Collected Papers on Analytioal Psychology," 2nd edition, 
p. 468. 

> The italics here refer to items in the dream, the inyerted commas to 
items of the associations. 
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show her something she has never seen before, that is, her 
unconscious ; analysis is a ** new school." 

She makes her preparations; she takes off her soft house 
shoes; they are indeed nearly worn out. This tendency of 
hers to keep indoors is hard on her slippers, which are so 
comfortable. She finds she ought to put off these comfortable 
outworn habits to go outside to the road. This brings an 
association with the command to Moses, '^Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground," and gives a religious aspect to the visit to the 
school hmlding^ that is, she must take her new effort at 
analytical understanding seriously. She puts the shoes 
behind a leg of the piano. The piano is an apt symbol of 
expression ; she prefers her sweet sounds '^ muffled." 

She ^' plays a little." The piano at her lodging is poor 
and jangling and out of tune, so that the music she can 
produce just now is not satisfying. The "finger exercise" 
represents extraversion ; the "deeper enjoyment" intro- 
version. All the harmonies of her life are muffled. The 
putting of the shoes behind the piano is a makeshift affair. 
Things are not in their right proportion ; how could a piano 
leg hide a pair of shoes ? It is easier to live a half-invalided 
life than to take up a drastic new attitude. Like her slippers, 
she feels " worn out " ; but this is equivalent to shipwreck, 
and that she thinks it so (subconsciously), is shown by her 
use of a hlanket as covering ; it is an occasion of "great 
urgency." This adds to the notion of a religious call, a sense 
of desperate personal need. The blanket has the significance 
of something comfortable taken from her bed ; she " loves 
warmth"; her ill-health has made her spend much time in 
bed, and value her comforts. She feels now like one who has 
lost her all in storm or fire. She is indeed an invalid and 
might expect shelter, and yet she has to go out in the rain 
to see a new school building. The demand of analysis is that 
she should take up life again. She consciously acquiesces up 
to a point, but the dream shows her to be wearing the blanket, 
a symbol of her invalid life, which she carries with her on her 
new venture. 
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The school building was at some distance heyond the flowers. 
Much had to be seen, experienced and understood before it 
was reached. The flowers were interpreted as phantasies ; the 
school is ''beyond/' Will the goiJ be reached? That is 
always the problem ; has one enough patience and persever- 
ance to get beyond the phantasies to the real working place ? 
The dream puts the question but does not answer it. The 
school building had come up in former dreams as a place 
where she had done educational work, which had been rebuilt, 
and which she was re-yisiting. It is something new on an old 
foundation. Perhaps what analysis requires of her is not 
altogether new, only a reconstruction and a fresh attitude to 
life. The new building is an improvement on the old ; that 
much is clear. She knows that we must assimilate the new by 
means of the old, for until we can do this, we cannot accept the 
new, although the old no longer serves us. Until we can 
accept the new emotionally, our thoughts carry no conviction 
and supply no power. Thus she must bring over into the 
new life the blanket that is so ill adapted to t^cr new purposes. 
She will throw it away only when she is able to face the new 
requirements. 

The road outside goes through heautiful blue-bells and is 
bathed in beautiful clear light. The flowers are the pretty 
phantasies about herself and life she loves so much. They are 
'* beautiful/' but danger lurks in them too. These spring 
flowers suggest new springing hope. 

Broom was there, too, and the rarest kind, white broom. 
She " prefers it to gorse." It is typical that what is beautiful 
in her eyes is ''rarer, more graceful and without prickles." 
This sensitive soul would like her roses without spines. Be it 
noted that broom suggests gorse in the associations. That is, 
a contrast of smooth and prickly. There is the idea of 
opposites in the associations with the colour of the wolfs coat, 
which was spotted greyish black and white. The dreamer likes 
'' a decided black and white." ^ Black and white represent evil 
and good. She has always wanted to separate the one from 
the other. Indeed, has she not done this in following the 
path of sacrifice ? What else could she have done ? This^ 
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clear-cut attitude has repeatedly made her turn away from 
anything that is dubious and dangerous in life and revert 
to the known and approved. It has led .her to adopt the 
path of sacrifice as '^ white/' and reject all that is unknown, all 
her natural desires for herself, as *' black." This attitude has 
always led her back to the parental home, no matter how 
unhappy that return made her. She had never risked spending 
on herself, or living her own life, because who could tell 
where it might lead ? Suppose there was " a hungry wolf " 
inside one, how dangerous that might be ! We may call to 
mind here the legend of St. Francis and the wolf of Agobio. 
This hungry wolf was causing grief in the little town, robbing 
and killing. The saint went out to it, struck a bargain with 
it, tamed it, converted and led it home, turned it into a friend 
of the poor, and it became a guardian of the town. There is 
a kind of goodness that tames the animal nature by accepting 
it, and dealing with it; by uniting with it in friendship. 
This surely is the meaning of this legend. 

But for our dreamer ** white " is the safe colour. It is the 
colour of etherialised saints, of brides, and little children. 
She can keep herself pure and uninitiated and infantile by an 
invariable choice of white. But it does not really succeed. 
To remain spotless means to cut oneself off from real life and 
live in phantasies. Phantasies, however, have a way of 
running off with one, of suddenly becoming dangerous, that 
is, if one begins to live in them ; and the sufferings (incidental 
to life in the real world), which one avoids, may push surrogates 
of themselves into consciousness in the form of neurotic 
symptoms, such as disability to walk, or vague abdominal 
aches and pains, which are alarming and penalising. 

Miss B., whenever a choice is presented, decides to live for 
her parents. She identifies herself with her suffering mother, 
and bears the burden of her father's vices as though she were 
herself his wife. In thinking thus of others, she avoids 
thinking of herself, and evades that greatest of all problems 
in life—the acceptance of personal freedom and the necessity 
of learning to use it. This, in other words, is the task of 
developing her individuality. 
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Timid natures, such as hersi unoonsoioasly refuse indi- 
vidual thinking and feeling, and shirk the problems of love, 
which naturally arise and require enterprise and responsibility 
for their full acceptance. Miss B. thinks she is freely select- 
ing a path of self-sacrifice. Her unconscious motive is that 
she prefers to remain a child ; she cannot accept the tempta- 
tions of freedom. She would ever remain with the ** white/* 
which she believes to be the good. 

But the dream tells us the reason for this. Unknown 
there is an animal lurking. Out of the bed of the shelter 
of blue-bells darts a stealthy creature in the form of a 
weasel ufith a heatUiful phosphoreseerU light dawn its back. 
It crosses from one side of the road to the other. It turns 
its back to her, as though disregarding the conventionsi or 
so that it may be seen ^in all aspects. It increases in size 
as it moves, and becomes a wolf, and finally returns to the 
blue-bell clump ; and behold it has now turned into a woman 
of low type. It is a kind of werewolf. 

In looking at the woman the dreamer knows she is 
looking at a representation of herself, ffer clothes are plain 
and tidy, she wore a bonnet. She herself is extremely neat and 
plainly dressed. The bonnet is a sign of middle age. The 
unpleasant aspect explains these darting expressions of ill- 
feeling and malice that rise up so unexpectedly from her 
unconscious from time to time. 

The leaviiftd phosphorescent light has the effect of a 
magic illumination. It reminds her of the torches used by 
fairies which are symbolic of the light of the phantasies; 
it reminds her of the inexplicable, baffling, insect light 
shown by the glow-worm and fire-fly — these humble things 
which are so wonderful and illuminating. This is the light 
that belongs to the subconscious view of things. It is 
'* different from any other light." It is not the light of the 
intellect, but non-rational rather than rational in character. 
It is the light of intuition. 

This analysis by no means exhausts the dream and its 
associations, but it must serve as an example of the way the 
work proceeds. It is carried on by means of a conversation 
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between analyst and patient^ which follows the patient's lead 
as closely as possible. 

What is most remarkable in the dream and analogous 
material is its character as compensatory to the conscious 
thinking.^ This of necessity throws light on the daily 
problems. One is working in what Gilbert Murray calls 
^'the uncharted region of the mind,"^ which contains all 
the germinal material that may ultimately become conscious, 
and from which art and religion emanate. 

ThS dream itself may in a sense be regarded as a primitive 
form of arty sometimes crude, sometimes lovely. The instance 
just given is clear and bold allegory, provocative of deep 
emotion in the dreamer and, when understood, capable of 
giving rise to a new set of values, and by the release of libido, 
providing some motive force towards a reconstruction of life. 
But though the dream is valuable as a stimulus, this is not 
all that is wanted It supplies only part of the motive for 
conduct, the other part must come from the conscious reason 
and the will. The patient in this case had been overthrown 
by her unconscious, and had taken her phantastic view of life 
for reality. Now in analysis we go to the very source of her 
overthrow and learn wisdom from it ; we now use the phantasies 
that formerly made use of her. 

The patient whose dream I have given is not unique 
in her breakdown. She represents complexes and conflicts 
to which all are subject. How to effect a compromise with 
life in its two aspects is a common human difficulty, but we 
do not all break down over it. Perhaps a temporary experience 
of neuroses would have a beneficial effect on many of us. It 
would teach us to sympathise with others, and help us to 
realise there is no precisely normal reaction, no exaedy right 
path. 

Our dreamer's " high has proved too high," her " heroic for 
earth too hard." The lowering of her standard would increase 
the possibilities of life. It is better to solve all the problems 
we can here and now, rather than postpone them for a future 

^ NiooU, " Dream Psychology," ohap. vL 

> Gilbert Murray, <* Four Stages of Greek Beligion." 

7 
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life. In order to maintoin her one-sided attitude, she has 
pushed all she takes to be eyil into the unoonsoions and 
disguised it with phantasies; and in doing this she has 
sacrificed her own deyelopment. Her ideal of perfection has 
kept her childish. The animal has magic in it ; that is the 
strange light it carries. This power (for good or ill) is at 
present too much in the unconscious ; and her emotional life 
is limited because of its repression. Her symptoms represent 
her repressed feelings* 

Primitive man embodies the idea which I wish to convey 
in his attitude to his totem animal. His desire is to obtain 
its ** mana " or virtue, its force or magic, and thereby enhance 
his own personality. His rituals, whether of participation or 
abstention, are directed to that end. The dream is on the 
level of " totemistic thinking,*' and expresses the notion of 
vital force under the symbol of the wolf, which later becomes 
incorporated in the woman. So Hiss B.'s next step must be 
to obtain the " mana " from her animal nature. She must 
recognise that side of herself, pay attention to it, and con- 
sciously abstract from it what is useful to herself and to 
humanity. She will thus acquire forcefulness and an exten* 
sion of her personality, and bring about that co-operation 
between good and evil, spiritual and animal, white and black, 
wiDiout which no life can be lived satisfactorily. 

To act ** nobly," according to a standard of virtue which 
she has not independently thought out and adopted for herself, 
is useless for one who has already broken down under such an 
attempt ; it does not work. What we want is to be as effective 
as possible on a level suitable to our capacity, and to live as 
free from neurosis or any other hampering manifestation as 
may be. The difficulty for each is to cut his coat according 
to his cloth, to find out what suits his special nature, to make 
a harmonious compromise. It does not do to be a saint or 
martyr in the conscious, and a werewolf in the unconscious. 
€uch an attitude is bound sooner or later to be no longer 
supportable. The more sensitive and valuable the character, 
the graver the conflict. 

Dreams have been denied a moral meaning ; I cannot but 
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think this is an error. In no department of human activity 
can an ethical bearing be excluded. The moral meaning is 
not, however, to be found in the dream alone. It would be 
dangerous to take a dream too literally or concretely ; but it 
supplies the view missing to consciousness— missing because 
in some way painful to consciousness. The meaning is to be 
found only through the work of the conscious upon the 
unconscious. 

I cannot agree with Miss Bradby's view that the un- 
conscious is ediMohle} On the contrary, it is always the 
primordial material of instincts and intuitions of ideas (arche- 
types), capable of endless new combinations, and charged with 
libido. The unconscious has the appearance of being educable 
because it reflects progress, or the reverse, in consciousness. 
Analysis by revealing the meaning of the symbols in the dream 
provides a view which is compensatory to the conscious one. 
This is enlightening, and when assimilated brings about a 
change in consciousness which leads to an improved situation. 
This improvement is in turn reflected in subsequent dreams 
which represent the new psychological state. The real work 
is done in consciousness, and is the effect of effort directed to 
a new understanding of life through assimilation of the un- 
conscious. Intuition is an unconscious process. It gives a 
kind of uncanny wisdom to the dream ; but its tricky character 
makes it an unsafe guide by itself. Nevertheless, intuition 
will often find a way where reason fails, but we must bring 
the weight of judgment to bear upon it. Freud says : 
" Nothing can be brought to an ^nd in the unconscious ; 
nothing can cease or be forgotten." ^ For such reasons the 
conflicts must be worked out in the conscious. 

The dream just analysed was chosen on account of its 
general character. A trained analyst will find other meanings 
than those given ; the patient herself as time went on found 
other important meanings and associations. It has been said 
that the whole of a life might be revealed from one dream 

i " Psyoho-analysis and its PUoe in Lif^," p. 86. Bradby. Oxford Medical 
Publioation, 1919. 

3 «( Dream Interpretation." Frend. Page 456. 
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if the associations were followed sufficiently freely and far ; 
but no dream can be ezhanstively analysed, especially in 
public. 

Before I myself had analysed dreams and become familiar 
with some aspects of the subconscious mind, I found examples 
of dream analysis very unconyincing, and I cannot hope that 
my own attempt will prove less so. One cannot recapture all 
the delicate threads of the conversation, and portray the 
subtle reactions that made it possible to bring the material 
above the threshold of consciousness; and when once the 
material is in consciousness and is so obvious, it seems as if it 
must have been there all the time. The dream gives a 
concrete picture of an incident that at first sight may not be 
interesting even to the dreamer. It seems meaningless till 
the free associations show it to have a symbolical meaning. 
The emotions attached to it belong to the psychological 
problems which also occupy the dreamer in the day, and the 
symbols selected are singularly apt, and often witty. An 
example of a witty dream, is the following. It ran : 
''Some people travel by boat, some by rail, but I always 
travel by Virginia creeper.'* We can all make a guess 
at the meaning of this dream, and in so doing we shall 
all interpret it differently. What it actually meant to the 
dreamer can only be known when the free associations are 
forthcoming. 

The next instance of phantasy production is one which 
credulous people might be inclined to attribute to appearance 
of a spirit, but which to a student of analytical psychology has 
quite another interpretation. 

A certain Mrs. G. had a hypnagogic vision. It was the 
head of a young woman with a peculiar and striking face. 
The keynote of the expression was sad The face appeared 
on a grey misty background. Mrs. G. woke from this vision 
with a feeling of sorrow. On going to sleep again she saw the 
same head in a dream. This time it was a dead face. As the 
dreamer gazed at it, the eyes opened and looked levelly forward. 
Mrs. C. woke up weeping, and the memory of the hypnagogic 
vision and the dream caused her acute distress when she recalled 
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it during the following day. Unknown to Mrs. C, then or since, 
the woman whom she recognised in the dream had committed 
suicide a few days previously in tragic circumstances, and her 
body was still unburied. Mrs. C. had seen her only three 
times, then not to speak to and only for a moment. She had 
consciously thought her ill and sad-looking, and her striking 
appearance had roused a passing curiosity. One association 
with the dead face in the dream was of a thorn-crowned head 
of Christ painted or printed on linen, known as St. Veronica's 
handkerchief, in which the eyes appear to open as the gazer 
approaches the picture. Another association was of a so-called 
mystical painting, in which a cross appeared, which it was 
claimed had never been put there by the painter. Thus the 
head in the dream represented sorrow, despair and death, and 
also sacrifice and crucifixion. 

All these emotions belonged to the immediate life problem 
of the dreamer, and her unconscious mind with remarkable 
sureness had selected, out of hundreds of indifferent faces seen 
in the previous few days, just the very one that poignantly 
symbolised her own particular sufferings. This appearance of 
the dead in the dream is a coincidence that we must necessarily 
come across when we observe unconscious phenomena, just as 
we find it in any group of conscious phenomena. It is obvious 
that the dream must be attributed to a reminiscence of the 
dreamer's, rather than to any supposed action of the dead 
person. What analysis adds to the view of its subjective origin 
is that it has a meaning discoverable by the dreamer, as 
representative of certain unconscious thoughts or wishes. 

Those who have read reports of stances are often struck with 
the frequent banalities of the so-called controls. They serve 
to strengthen the supposition that the phenomena in question 
are emanations from the unconscious mind of the medium, and 
of the collective unconscious of the sitters through the medium. 
The material of dreams is often quite as trivial, but we 
recognise that it has no concrete value — only a symbolical 
one. In analysis the conscious mind is brought to bear upon 
it critici^y. This critical estimation is generally lacking in 
the evaluation of material produced at stances. 
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Daring analysis the work done on the unconsoions by the 
conscious mind continues to force fresh material above the 
threshold. Examples may be given which treat of the relation 
between the analyst and the analysed person. Incidentally 
they show how humorous the unconscious is. E.ff. a lady 
expressed feelings of parsimony in the following way : She 
dreamed that she was being fitted by a Bond Street tidlor for 
a coat and skirt ; she regretted she had not bought it before 
the tailor had removed to this expensive address, as he had 
made them just as well at half the cost when he lived at 
Surbiton. This actually refers to the recent removal of the 
physician from a suburb into the area of consulting practice. 
She could have paid smaller fees if she had consulted him 
before his removal 

Another patient ended a spell of analysis with a wish to 
establish friendly relations with the doctor. This did not 
seem possible. She dreamed that she was on an island. A 
beautiful dolphin visits her on Grovemment business. As he 
swims away she feels very sad^ and notices that his tail is 
studded with yellow discs. They are of shining metal, and 
strengthen the tail as a band of metal strengthens the blade of 
an oar. The analysis showed the metal discs to represent 
golden guineas, symbolic of the cash nexus which she now feels 
to be the sole bond between her and the doctor, and which she 
tries to rejoice over, on the ground of cash being necessary to 
his well-being. 

The analyst often turns up in his patient's dream under any 
guise that fits the situation of the moment. In a single day 
the dreams of various patients might depict him as: (1) a 
policeman, representing a guardian of law or a helper ; (2) a 
siren^ one who draws into danger ; (3) a ship's stoker, one who 
attends to the invisible sources of energy ; (4) a gardener, one 
who cultivates growing thoughts and feelings, or who prunes 
bushes, and nurtures seeds ; (6) a piece of jewellery, which may 
be either precious or a sham ; (6) the Kaiser, one who makes 
bombastic assertions; (7) a bull with a swollen head who 
obstructs the only gap in the hedge. Every symbol would 
have its special meaning for the moment, and would be 
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changed in the course of analysis as rapidly as the mental 
attitude changes. Though in each case the analyst is meant 
objectively by these characters, they have a subjective mean- 
ing as welly standing for some attitude or feeling in the 
dreamer which is projected on to the analyst. 

The analysed person appears to himself under innumerable 
guises. His ambition may be symbolised by Alexander, his 
power by* Jove, his patience by Job, his piety or sexuality by 
monk or nun, his self-depreciation by a cringing dog, his 
temper by Xantippe, his greed by a ravening wolf, his childish- 
ness and greed by a sucking pig, and so forth. The problems 
with which the dream is concerned are curiously veiled, not 
for purposes of concealment merely, but because the sub- 
conscious naturally thinks in terms different from the conscious, 
and is trying to solve problems by seeking analogies. The 
dream is a means of expression. It is, according to Jung, 
" the subliminal picture of the psychological condition of 
the individual in his waking state." It is also a fact that 
the subconscious view of a problem is often different from the 
conscious one. Just as the day-dream offers a relief from the 
hard facts of reality, so the night-dream refreshes us with 
the opposite point of view, or points out our error or reassures 
us in a picture. The dream is a source of wisdom, as we all 
unconsciously admit when we leave some knotty problem over- 
night with the words, ^ let us sleep upon it." 

Sometimes we find that the psychological problems are 
brought up under a recurring dream character. This personifi- 
cation persists until the problems connected with it disappear 
— till ** the ghost is laid," in fact, not by magic but by develop- 
ment, by assimilating into consciousness the repressed elements 
which the dream-character in question represents. Let me 
illustrate. Miss X., a kind-hearted woman of forty, with the 
benevolent feelings of a social worker, was generous-minded 
and affectionate, but she was also slangy and aggressive, and 
unconsciously inconsiderate of the feelings of persons with a 
different outlook on life/ In some respects she had the 
psychology of an open-hearted public schoolboy of sixteen 
who is well-intentioned, but careless and regardless of the 
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feelings of others. In her dreams the following character 
appears again and again nnder slightly different guises ; each 
guise embodying some special point d propos of the occasion of 
the dream. The character is a youth — like a Greek youth, and 
rather like the Faun of Praxiteles. He is more like a natural 
and kindly animal than a man. He might be mentally or 
morally defective, but is quite amiable and gay. He has a 
romantic appreciation of feminine charm. He appears under 
the following circumstances :— 

(1) A policeman comes to arrest him good-temperedly and 
put him where he can do no harm. 

(2) He had been sent up to Cambridge, but only wasted 
his time. Now he is going to have another try. 

(3) Miss X.'s father helps her to capture him when he ** runs 
amok " in the house and is a danger. Once caught, he can be 
" put on his honour." 

(4) He comes home as a semi-prodigal and joins family 
prayers, but is allowed to look at a picture book. 

(5) Betumed from the hunt, he sticks his legs up on an 
inn table, whereupon the company, shocked at his manners, 
proceed to hunt him. 

(6) He wakes up and is terribly frightened to find himself 
alone. 

(7) As " Sir Pompey Briseas " — Breezy Ass— he is required 
to enter into an estate and manage a property. He hates 
haying to do it. 

This character reappeared until the unconscious trends 
symbolised were fully acknowledged, and the attitude aban- 
doned — at least in intention, for it takes time to work the 
change. Such an unconscious attitude creates many diffi- 
culties in life, puzzling the patient, who is apt to think these 
difficulties are owing to faults of others. Her conduct is 
influenced, none the less that the irresponsible side is under 
repression, and in this case concealed by enthusiastic interests 
in life. Here I may add that the sex of a dream personifica- 
tion matters little — male may stand for female and vice versd. 
The symbol most appropriate will be selected, regardless of 
sex, or because of it, as the case may be. This should not 
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surprise ns, because every normal human being contains 
elements of both sexes, not only biologically, but also psycho- 
logically. 

The next example is a cryptic word which occurred in a 
dream, in the making of which a great condensation of dream 
ideas has taken place. Here I must again remind you that 
the remembered dream is the manifest content only. As 
Freud says, "The first thing that becomes clear to the 
investigator in the comparison of the dream content with 
the dream thoughts is that a tremendous work of condensa- 
tion has taken place. The dream is reserved, paltry, and 
laconic, when compared with the range and copiousness of the 
dream thoughts." ^ I do not propose to relate the dream, but 
will merely give the word and the associations attached to it, 
supplied by the dreamer, who was Welsh, and a speaker of 
Welsh. She saw on a doorplate the word : " Anwlwimdwy." 

The immediate associations were as foUows : 

Anwl — was a Welsh word meaning " dear." 

Dwy — ^means "two," and is the feminine form of the 
numeral adjective. 

Wy— (1) a common ending for names of places ; it means 
a current of water. 

(2) the last syllable in her mother's name : 

(3) the first syllable in her sister's name : 

(4) a word meaning " egg." 

Lwm = '* lum," part of the names of two people of whom 
she thought, giving associations. 

Wlwin = cwlwin = " knot." 

Nwl = niwl = "fog." 

Mdwy = modrwy = " wedding ring." 
English words gave the following associations : 

Anwl =: annul, null and void. 

Wmdwy — Humpty Dumpty, the Liberal Party, Anti- 
suffrage. 

Lum = Lump. 

Following these items back to early reminiscences, she 
recollects that at the age of nine she associated with three 

t « Dream Interpretation." 
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children whose names all began with W, and now noticed 
that in Anwl, Wm, Dwy, there are three W's, and Wy 
suggests the name of two of them, but the third has no 
letter beyond the W. Every one of the foregoing associa- 
tions led to important dream thoughts. Anwhoimdwy^ like 
a wordHMilady is merely the form that conceals the latent 
content. It is a symbol, embodying psychological problems, 
a language of signs which has the significance of shorthand. 
Analysis finds the associations, showing subtle connections 
between the form and its contents ; these connections repre- 
sent the dream thoughts. 

Another short dream showing similar mechanisms occurred 
to a middle-aged man, who was thinking of proposing to 
a lady who lived in Highgate. He was feeling dashed by 
recent experiences, and was inclined to give up his quest. 
As he woke one morning he caught this fleeting dream: 
*^ Archie Eemd Hempsted" The associations with Archie were : 
an ingenuous youth; the railway arch: Archway Tayem; 
Highgate Archway ; the way to Highgate— this was the way 
to the lady of course ! Hemd — Himmel = Heaven. " What 
is the Grerman for saddle (he continued in associating), and 
for a camel's hump, which is not a defect, but is useful to ride 
on ? " Hempsted was a combination of Hampstead and Hemel 
Hempsted — two places associated in the dreamer's mind with 
successfully wedded couples who are free and natural people. 
His mixed attitude to this problem of marriage, needing such 
courage on the part of our timid dreamer, is well shown in 
the camel's hump — '^ having the hump." The question about 
the Grerman for saddle means: won't he be saddled? but 
will it not be Himmel? etc., etc. I need not elaborate 
further. 

When dreams and phantasies fail, as they occasionally do 
in analysis, there is either conscious material to work upon, 
or other subconscious products, such as verses, drawings, 
paintings, or models. All is grist that comes to the analytical 
mill. A certain patient brings me a kind of shorthand draw- 
ings, which analyse out very usefully. They are extremely 
abstract - looking forms, sometimes mere lines or curves. 
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symbolising repressed feelings; they are not unlike some 
scribblings I haye seen in Miss Johnson's accounts* of Mrs. 
Holland's scripts. 

One comes to believe that nearly everybody is capable of 
some form of primitive art, and that it, like ihefofode of the 
dream, is a fruit of the symbolic function of the unconscious 
mind. Some patients bring models done in plasticine. These 
are executed as unconsciously as possible ; others bring verses, 
or automatic script. These things are appraised analytically, 
not from the artistic standpoint, though occasionally evidences 
of real art appear in a latent or nascent state. 

Any effort to force an interpretation of subliminal material 
falls flat. The intelligent patient will have none of it. When 
the material is rightly handled, the more obvious and simple 
truths go home at once, for the reason, as Jung says, that 
the analyst '' has a confederate in the patient's unconscious." 
The interpretation of the symbols wakens the most vivid 
interest at once, and carries conviction. It is this vivid 
interest that helps the patient over many difficult places 
in analysis. Analytical work follows laws and demands a 
technique. The training which analysis gives in the obser- 
vation of unconscious phenomena greatly deepens the indi- 
vidual's rapport with his own unconscious and so brings his 
other side into closer union with his consciousness. The 
Swiss school advises that after an analysis, the patient should 
remain in touch with his unconscious, that is, by paying 
attention to it and carrying on his own analysis to the best 
of his ability. ^* The real end of analysis is reached when the 
patient has attained adequate knowledge of the methods by 
which he can remain in such contact, and apply its results 
to his life." ^ The problem is how to adapt oneself to the 
necessity that life lays on one. This can only be done satis- 
factorily by paying sufficient attention to the inner demands 
as well as to those of the external world. It is naturakto 
make efforts to overcome the obstacles in life to a certain 
degree. When the obstacles are too great, and the man gives 
up trying to overcome them, the energy that should have 

" " Analytical Psychology," p. 471. 
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been thus used turns instead to producing emotional dis- 
turbancesy physical and mental* It is imperative that a 
solution for the patient's conflicts should be found, and it 
should be found by the patient himself. For the aim of 
analysis is to leaye him morally responsible. It helps him 
to discover where his libido flows most freely, and to find 
the path in life where he can be most truly at one with 
himself. When he has learnt to find the latent values in 
himself, he should be more tolerant and harmonious in his 
relations with other people and more satisfied in himself. It 
is with this important aim of helping to unify the personality 
that we make analytical use of subliminal material. 



VI 

THE CENSOR AND UNCONSCIOUS SYMBOLISM 

IN DREAMS! 

The importance of dream and phantasy can scarcely be over- 
estimated. They spring from the basic foundations of life, 
and unfold to us the origin of thoughts, feelings and intuitions. 
The unconscious, which is the dream-originating mind, is in 
ceaseless activity, moving beneath and around consciousness 
which it is perpetually influencing. It sends signals of various 
sorts to it. The dream is one sort of signal, the neurotic 
symptom is another. Others are unreasoning fear, prejudice, 
trivial mannerisms, ready wit, slips of the tongue, intuitions, 
as well as the phenomena of neurosis, delirium, and madness. 

It is clear that what we know of ourselves leaves very 
much unexplained, and we are forced to the conclusion that 
" self-consciousness does not exhaust the ego." * We might 
almost conceive of the ego as surrounded by the personal 
unconscious, which is itself suspended or imbedded in the 
universal unconscious. There is one way in which we have 
access to any part of this mental territory, and that is via the 
dream and phantasy. 

Even a superficial examination of the dream shows it to be 
a dramatisation of which the individual dreamer is the author. 
We can no longer retain the idea that the dream is sent by 
an external divine power, or share the primitive's notion that 
a spirit has entered the dreamer, or that he has gone out of 
his body in spirit-form to hunt or fight with another being. 

In the dream the ego is split into several characters, which 
occupy the stage. The conversations carried on have the 

> Lecture deliyered before the Quest Society, January, 1919. 
« Du Prel, « PhUosophy of Mysticism," vol. ii., p. 13. 
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significance of monologues in which the conflicting ideas are 
represented. For example. Dr. Johnson had a dream in which 
he was in argument with another man. He came off badly in 
the argument which his friend sustained with wit and reason. 
When the good doctor awoke he was puzzled as to why the 
word of wisdom had not been with him. Here we can easily 
see that both arguments in the dream were sustained by Dr. 
Johnson. The reason why the conscious '' I " of the dream eame 
off second best we cannot now fathom, because the explanation 
belongs to the psychological situation of the dreamer, a 
matter to which we shall refer later. 

An intensive study of the dream seems to reveal a thread 
on which the successive epochs of mental development are 
strung. This should not surprise us, for we have looked too 
long for a unifying principle in the conscious life only. One 
third of our lives is spent in sleep, a state in which man is 
obviously plunged into a different sort of conscioasness from 
that of his waking life. As Du Prel says, '' sleep and waking 
are of equal importance for the solution of the human enigma." 
In sleep we borrow from consciousness much of the material 
for our dream, just as in waking life we unceasingly borrow 
from the unconscious, ideas which present and insert them- 
selves in the mental stream. The idea may be a right or a 
wrong one for the purpose in hand. A good rapport with the 
unconscious predisposes to the selection of the right idea. 
Common sense might be defined as a sense that is common 
to both sides of the mind ; it implies a rapid presentation of 
suitable ideas on the part of the subconscious, and a right 
selection of ideas on the part of the consciousness. Such equal 
working of the two sides of the mind, the creative and the 
critical, the emotional and the rational, constitutes mental 
harmony. The appearance of duality in the mind lies in the 
fact of a threshold of consciousness. Although there is no 
real duality, there is a qualitative difference in the mental 
functioning above or below the threshold. Just as we explain 
man biologically by the present and the past, so we can 
explain him psychically. Man as a species is now performing 
automatically and involuntarily bodily processes that occupied 
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the total life energy of former species in his own line of 
descent. He is no longer engrossed in the activity of digestion, 
and only when ill is he reminded of his organs. The ** con- 
sciousness " of the amoeba, like the conscionsness of the early 
primitive, becomes snbconscions in civilised man. The shifting 
forward of the threshold of consciousness approximates to the 
growth of a new sense. The threshold, as we know it, may be 
said to have its origin at that epoch of evolution when a 
distinction is realised between what is objective and what is 
subjective. This progress in human thought is the result of 
natural evolutionary strife. Man is required to adapt himself 
both to the inner (subjective) and to the outer (objective) 
world. The battle, so to speak, takes place at the threshold 
of consciousness ; this is where man lost his Eden, when he 
had already very tsu advanced beyond the time when ** mind 
was mud " as Meredith puts it.^ 

Freud does not speak of the threshold of consciousness, 
but of a '' preconscious " area between the conscious and 
unconscious. In this area he has postulated a Censor of 
Besistance. He says that two psychic streams are represented 
in the dream. First, there is the wish tendency always 
striving for the expression of some repressed desire; and 
secondly, there is the censor always striving to prevent this 
tendency from gaining expression. 

These two psychic streams are always in opposition to one 
another. The unconscious wish is too primitive in character 
to be acceptable to consciousness, so that the censoring of the 
wish produces the distortion in the dream. The censor as a 
concept embodies all the repressive forces acting on behalf of 
the civilised personality. In waking life the censor is in 
control, except in moments of mental aberration or relative 
dissociation. 

The dream, according to Freud, is ^ the disguised fulfilment 
of a suppressed wish."^ It is, he says, in every instance a 
wish realisation, ^ because it is the product of the unconscious 
mind which knows no other aim, and which has no other 

B (( Woods of Westezmain," 

9 (( Dreun Interpretation," p. 186. 
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forces at its disposal but wish feelings." ^ The wish referred to 
is not necessarily shown in the manifest content, that is, the 
remembered dream. It is indeed very rarely seen there except 
in children's dreams. 

Du Prel, writing before the date at which Frend published 
his " Dream Interpretation/' said, " The content of our dreams 
is difficult to catch, and more difficult still is it to understand 
this content, since the dream is a cluster of intimate problems. 
This intricacy explains the two extreme modes of regarding 
the dream — that of the old philosophers and that of the 
modem dream-contemner. The one who thought that 
highly important phenomena are to be discovered in dreams, 
if only in fragmentary form, is disposed to the superlative 
view by the very difficulty of understanding them. Thus the 
ancient Greeks. Others, again, take the disorder of the pre- 
sentment for mere presentation of disorder, and deny to the 
dream any scientific significance whatever. Thus the modems. 
Extreme opinions are never true. We have to hit the mean 
. . . between over-estimation and under-estimation." ^ 

That writing about dream and phantasy has a sort of vogue 
to-day, we see from the great interest aroused by such books 
as A. E.'s " Candle of Vision," and Algemon Blackwood's 
phantastic novels. Productions of this sort may be over- 
estimated. Dreams arise involuntarily in all sorts of people. 
Quite illiterate persons, and even mentally deranged people 
at times produce dreams of exquisite beauty. The unconscious 
mind is the artist who produces the dream. The afore- 
mentioned writers dififer from ordinary dreamers in possessing 
the ability to write their dreams in good literary form. 
What we do with our dreams expresses our personal work. 
The dreamer who can learn to detach himself from his day- 
dreams and his night-dreams, so as to abstract thoughts and 
ideas from them, or who can tum his gift to creative purposes, 
has acquired in this way a new range of perception and new 
faculties. It is through the possession of a marked ability 

I (( Dream Interpretation/' p. 448. 

• "Philosophy of Mysticism." Du Prel. Vol. i., p. 62. Translated by 
C. 0.. Massey. 
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of this kind that the poet or man of genius is distinguished 
from the average dreamer. There is a special temptation to 
give a false value to the dream at a time like the present, 
because dreaming or phantasy-making offers a relief from the 
painful realities of a world in disintegration. Many persons 
are killing time, ''and incidentally killing eternity/' by 
dreaming of what they will do when we return to the delights 
of pre-war days — days that can never come back to us save 
in anodyne dreams. ' 

A short analysis of a dream follows which will serve to 
illustrate points as they arise. The remembered dream is but 
a fragment of the whole. In this case the manifest content 
is very brief. What we discover by analysis is not the lost 
dream, but the thoughts of the dream. 

A young woman woke with the memory of the following 
dream sentence : '* FoUow the grave-diggers,^* and at the same time 
she SQAJO a piece of ground with three ma/rJcs something like foot- 
prints upon it. 

The associations which follow were entirely supplied by 
the dreamer, as they arose in consciousness. The facts were 
originally quite unknown to the analyst, and are not, as critics 
so often believe, the result of suggestion. 

The dreamer had the impression that the three footprints 
indicated progress to something which lay beyond, at least 
that was the emotion evoked when she looked at them. They 
were square and cut in the ground, and suggested half-dug 
graves. 

The number three brought up memories of three funerals. 
The first was that of the head mistress of her early school and 
recalled the unintelligent way in which the dreamer had been 
taught, the bad tone of the school, and the bullying of the 
tiny children that went on. She was a very shy and awkward 
child and suffered because she was badly dressed ; she seemed 
to have nothing in common with her little companions and 
could not join in their games. She attributed her solitariness 
to her home life, for her mother (who later on went out of 
her mind) was very untidy and peculiar, so that the child's 
life was full of care and anxiety. She had to be nurse and 

8 
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helper to her mother at an age when most children are playing 
with dolls. As she was very sensitive, she was sadly de- 
preciated in her own estimation by all these things. 

The seeond funercU was an aunt's. It took place in Borne. 
She spoke of her uncle's grief and her wish to comfort him. 
This she dared not do, because she was very conscious of the 
fact that she was not in mourning, although she felt she could 
have said much more comforting things than the other 
relatives who offered consolation. 

The funeral brought up memories of a former visit to 
Bome, and a stay with a rich aunt, with whom she had 
nothing in common. At the time of her visit she was going 
through a phase of religious conviction, with rigid observances. 
This irritated the aunt, who was agnostic. Moreover, she was 
badly dressed and awkward, whereas her aunt was feushionable. 
She thought also of the relations between this aunt, and the 
one whose funeral was under discussion ; the latter was very 
bourgeoise, and the two were mutually antagonistic. The 
dreamer hated convention, but was always feeling uncomfort- 
able because of her external lack of it. 

Lastly, she thought of the third ftmercUf which for her was 
the most important of the three — that of her mother. The 
mother's death could only be regarded as a relief, and yet it 
called up much sadness. She thought of her father's grief, and 
of her own unbecoming mourning. She " hated black." At 
that time her feeling about death was that it was a ** retribu- 
tion." Indeed, punishment seemed the keynote of the whole 
ceremony. She spoke of all the things of which her mother's 
illness had robbed her. She feared to marry; she even 
feared to make an intimate friend lest she should become 
a burden to others as her mother had become to her. Even 
during her holidays she had never had pleasure like other 
girls, on account of perpetual nursing and housekeeping. 
She had never been to a dance. When she was in society she 
did not know how to be frivolous or merry like other young 
women, and she was always under a sense of guilt. 

A notable feature in this dream is the recurrence of 
similar emotions at each funeral — one may call it an identity 
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of emotion ; in each ease she reyives the memories of poignant 
sorrows of early childhood and youth. They are all associated 
with fears about her mother's mental state. A sense of in- 
feriority is always present on account of her disorderly home, 
her poor education, and because she was badly dressed, and 
awkward in society, and unable to express her feelings with 
the ease of most people. 

In all these ways she identifies her fate with her mother's, 
and fear of insanity is at the back of her mind. 

Now as regards the actual situation : this lady is in many 
ways well equipped. She is highly educated, and trust- 
worthy ; she occupies a responsible position, and is eligible for 
a better one. She has a thoroughly reliable character, but 
she keeps a childish attitude to life in her sense of inferiority 
and self-distrust. This debars her from a happy life. As the 
result of her mental idiosyncrasies, she is easily wounded by 
her friends — life seems all retribution. Her own feeling is 
projected on to the world. 

The dream, when analysed, tells her that she is uncon- 
sciously tied to her mother's fate because she has identified 
herself with her mother. So long as this mental attitude 
persists, she will inevitably and logically adopt a suffering 
r61e in life, because she experiences the emotions belonging 
to her mother's fate, not to her own. Her mentality exposes 
her to martyrdom, and invites suffering. 

The associations connected with the dream-sentence, 
" Follow the grave-diggers," ran somewhat as follows : Grave- 
diggers are those who in burying the dead do a public 
service. They do not feel their work personally — that is, 
with any sense of personal loss — and when it is done they go 
back to ordinary homes and share the same kind of rest and 
comfort as other workers. The dreamer feels she, too, must 
get rid of her symbolical corpses, these dismal emotions that 
she drags about with her. For it is these persistent emotions 
which depreciate her and make her unable to share the common 
joys and sorrows of life. 

A treble emphasis is put on the necessity to make stepping 
stones of her " dead self " by the three half-dug graves. It 
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means a sacrifice of the childish personality, which is the 
cause of the neurotic attitude in life, and which prevents her 
from adjusting herself in a healthy way to her environment. 
The grave for the childish personality has been half dug 
several times. 

It is highly probable that the emotional attitude engendered 
by clinging morbidly to the past actually predisposes to 
mental disease. The person who is over anxious about 
insanity invites the very fate he fears. Probably in the 
course of time this factor of an unconscious bondage to the 
hereditary fate will be seen to have a greater bearing than 
even the physical inheritance in determining the outbreak of 
a psychosis. 

One may ask, '' What good can the analysis of such a dream 
do?" It can do much good. It makes things conscious 
that have been unconscious and yet dynamically active. It 
brings about a better understanding of the dreamer's difficulties. 
In this particular case, instead of being made to feel inferior 
hy others^ the dreamer was making herself miserable and inferior 
by her subjective view of life. She was projecting what was 
missing in herself and her own attitude on to others and on to 
her environment. The dream indicates a new direction. It 
is one of those dreams which is like a prophecy, in the sense 
of an inspired utterance, not a forecast of the future. It was 
just in this sense that certain of the Delphic Oracles were 
uttered. The ordinances were cryptic in character. Inspired 
by the subconscious, they were also elaborately worked at by 
a priesthood in possession of a well-organised intelligence 
department. When given to an intelligent inquirer anxious 
about the next thing, they were productive of ''furious 
thinking " ; since they were open to various interpretations, 
every possibility had to be taken into consideration. The 
general effect of the oracular saying was to get the best 
possible wisdom out of the votary. It was the business of 
the oracle to be wise in itself. 

The method of dream analysis, as my example shows, 
consists in taking every part of the manifest dream- content 
and examining it separately. We try to find how it has been 
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formed, what events and impressions of the day have entered 
into its composition. We instruct the patient to speak of 
everything that comes into the mind, following a process of 
free-association of ideas. This brings ont a multitude of 
thoughts which are connected with the dream, in fact every- 
thing that passes in the analytical hour beax s upon the dream. 
There is nothing unimportant or insignificant in the dream or 
in the thoughts that are contained in the dream. The dream 
is a ** momentous psychic act"^ (Freud). Every symbol has 
a meaning and one or more determinants. The symbols are 
not related to one another directly, but indirectly through 
the dream thoughts which are only shown to be relevant 
during the analysis. The dreamer himself may be repre- 
sented by similarity or identification with a person in 
the dream. There are certain limitations in the dream. 
Negatives are generally, but not always, indicated by failure 
to accomplish, such as, '' I cannot move " ; and by obstacles 
which cannot be overcome. Criticism is generally expressed 
indirectly by presenting situations which are absurd, or equi- 
vocal in character. Hence in place of judgments alternatives 
are put, or a composite symbol condenses into one form several 
situations or tendencies. Judgment is left to consciousness. 

The emotional values of the symbols and situations depend 
much more on the dream thoughts and the dream identifica- 
tions than on' the manifest content. All the material intro- 
duced into the dream is psychologically significant. 

It is notable that there is no sense of proportion or 
sequence between the dream experience and the dream 
emotions. This displacement is necessitated by the choice of 
material, and the dream's " regard for presentability ." Freud 
points out that the unconscious can only represent abstract 
thought by a recasting of the ideas into figurative language,^ 
in which cross references and identities play an important 
part, bringing about a condensation of many thoughts into 
one symbol, and great alterations in psychic intensities. One 
would suppose that in this factor we had reason enough for 

1 " Dream Interpretation," p. 422, 
• IWd., p, 314. 
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the symbolism in dreams ; but this is not Freud's view^ for he 
expressly says that ^'he regards the disfigurement of the 
dream owing to the act of the Censor of Besistanee as the 
essence of his dream theory." The censor is able to force 
the wish system to disguise itself. This disguising process 
in his view forces symbolism on the dreema, and the choice 
of the symbols is the result of some necessity to form thought 
connections in particular directions.^ Memories and phan- 
tasies dating from childhood are very generally introduced. 
These memories may not appear in the manifest content, but 
they are at once aroused by looking for ideas associated with it, 
and are often only discovered by allusion. Freud holds that the 
sexual faotor is always present in dreams, and ^^ as a motive 
for the exercise of the censor receives striking prominence." ^ 
In sleep the censor is in a measure overpowered. Should the 
dream wish come through in an extremely crude form it is 
because the censor is completely hoodwinked. In this con- 
nection Freud gives what seems to be a very specious bit of 
reasoning when he says that sometimes the dream wish reaches 
such a depth of depravity {e.g, a death- wish towards the father) 
that it completely escapes the censor and is transferred to the 
dream without alteration, because we could never have dreamed 
of anything so wicked, therefore the censor is not prepared for 
this monstrosity, ^' just as the legislation of Solon was incapable 
of establishing a punishment for parricide.^ 

The dream censor is a necessary postulate of Freud's view 
of the unconscious, which, according to him, " knows no other 
aim than the fulfilment of wishes," and exhibits only primitive 
tendencies. That this is an important aspect of the un- 
conscious cannot be denied. But there is another view of un- 
conscious processes which, as we shall see, seems to make the 
censor superfiuous. 

The censor has nevertheless been an extremely useful 
concept, and one that should not be undervalued. The word 
itself is a good instance of symbolism, and has been of great 
service in the formulation of the Freudian theories. It served 

I «< Dream Interpretation," chap. iv. * I6«?., p. 157. 

» im.^ p. 226, 
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as a bridge to more discriminated ideas, and we may be quite 
sure that Freud's lasting fame will not rest either on the 
retention or overthrow of his censor. His discovery of a 
scientific method of dream interpretation is sufiScient to put 
him among the Immortals. 

The adherents of the Swiss school of analytical psychology 
interpret dreams both objectively and subjectively. When 
the dream symbols represent real objects of love or hate or 
interest in the outer world and are so understood, and so 
referred to in the associations of the dreamer, we call the 
interpretation objective, a term akin to the *^ material category ** 
of Silberer.^ This kind of analysis dissects the dream into its 
memory elements, and relates them to matters of fact. This 
is causal interpretation. 

Subjective interpretation relates the dream elements to 
the feelings of the dreemaer. In this all the roles played by 
the people or things in the dream are regarded as expressions 
of tendencies or attitudes or views of the dreamer. This 
approximates to Silberer's "functional symbolism." Sub- 
jective interpretation is extremely important from the teleo- 
logical standpoint, for it points to the solution of the 
individual problem, the dream as a rule constellates round 
the most difficult and painful problem of the moment. Both 
kinds of interpretation are valid. The one is analytic, and 
leads down into the depths of the impulsive life. The other 
is synthetic, and brings back from the depths the raw materials 
for the purposes of constructive life. 

This twofold interpretation fits into the general scheme of 
life because adaptation is itself twofold, viz. to the inner 
subjective world of psychic reality, and to the outer objective 
world of material reality. 

Jung's view of the unconscious does not require the 
retention of the censor. In his idea all psychic phenomena, 
including the dream and the neurosis, are manifestations of 
psychic energy. This energy " is subjectively and psycho- 
logically conceived as desire or 'libido,' or vital energy in 

^ " Problems of Mystioism and its SymboUsm." SUberer-MofEat, Yarcl 
&Co. 
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general." While '^ the dream, for Freud, is in its essence a 
veil for repressed desires which are in conflict with the ideals 
of the personality/' ^ for Jung it is '' in the first instance the 
subliminal picture of the psychological waking state of the 
indiyidaal." ^. Instead of being only the fulfilment of a 
disguised wish, it is also a means of expression of things 
necessary to be understood or considered. The dream pictures 
individually have a concrete value, " they do not intentionally 
conceal ; they teach and help to reveal." For the Swiss School, 
the meaning of the dream symbols is individual and manifold. 
There are no symbols with absolutely fixed meanings,^ though 
there are many "typical" ones, which appear everywhere. 
These form the constantly occurring images and motives of 
mythology. They are indigenous, and present in the legends 
as well as in the rites of primitive people all the world over. 

Dr. Ernest Jones * says : " A given symbol may have two, 
or occasionally even more meanings ; for instance, in dreams 
a room may symbolise either a woman or a womb. In that 
case the interpretation will depend on the context, the 
associations and other material available." This admission 
should open the way to more liberal views ; but for the 
Freudian, all the symbols seem to work out on one basi& 

As an example of a symbol with a fixed meaning, we may 
cite the well-known Freudian interpretation of stairs, steps, 
or ladders,'^ as coitus symbols. I admit readily this meaning 

^ ** Dream Interpretation." 

» "Analytical Psychology," p. 222. » Ibid., p. 218. 

* ** Psycho-Analysis/' 2nd edition, p. 189. 

■ Stairs, steps, or ladders often appear where a change to some other level 
or state is indicated :.aB from death to life, from a higher to a lower moral 
status, from affluence to penury, and so forth. The going up, or climbing, 
may symbolise strenuous efiort ; the coming down may mean relaxation of 
effort, or possibly descent into the unconscious. Jacob's ladder is familiar to 
us ; and Frazer tells us in his ** Folklore in the Old Testament " that, " Some 
peoples both in ancient and modem timies have imagined that the souls of the 
dead pass up from earth to heaven by means of a ladder, and they have even 
placed miniature ladders in the graves in order to enable the ghosts to swarm 
up them to the abode of bliss. Thus in the Pyramid Texts, which are 
amongst the oldest literature of the world, mention is often made of the 
ladder up which dead Egyptian Kings climbed to the sky " (vol. li. p. 56). 

" It is, or used to be, a popular belief in Bussia, that the soul had to rise 
from the grave, and therefore certain aids to climbing were buried with the 
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is sometimes present, but I have looked for it in vain in scores 
of dreams where the free associations of the dreamer pointed 
to quite other interpretations. It is a misappropriation of 
symbols always to interpret them in the same way. When 
the attention is over-concentrated on any one idea (as, for 
instance, that all symbols have a sexual significance), it is 
possible to miss quite obvious meanings of another kind« 
Students of psycho-analysis will in the course of time have 
to adopt a broader basis for the interpretation of symbols than 
the exclusively sexual one. Freud has protested that he is 
"not responsible for the monotony of his interpretations." 
But if it is decided a priori that practically all ideas 
symbolised are sexual, no other ideas will be sought or 
tolerated ; and of course their number will seem few. 

" Bat the truth, the truth, the many eyes 
That look on it I the diverse things they see 
According to their thirst for fruit or flowers t " ^ 

Jung points out that primitive man was enabled to 
advance beyond his original state by the aid of the symbol.* 
He had resistances against sexuality, and tendencies to im- 
prove his state. The imposition of tabu is the half-conscious 
legislation of the primitive against himself. This resistance 
against sexuality formed a block for the flowing libido, which 
then betook itself to another stratum of consciousness and, 
unable to realise its wishes wholly, fell back upon phantasy 
and the formation of symbols. Thus the energy was trans- 
ferred again to the unconscious sphere, as a result of "the 

corpse. Among these were plaited thongs of leather and smaU ladders. One 
of the most interesting specimens of survival to he found among the customs 
of the Russian peasantry is connected with this idea. Even at the present 
day, when many of them have forgotten the origin of the custom, they stlU, in 
some districts, make little ladders of dough, and have them haked for the 
benefit of the dead. In the Government of Voroneje a ladder of this sort, 
about three feet high, is set up at the time when a coffin is being carried to the 
grave " (Ibid., p. 57). 

"By such stairs • • • must we depart from so much iU." Dante's 
*< Inferno,*' Canto xzziv. lines 82-4. 

I *< Ballad of Fair Ladies in Bevolt." Meredith. 

9 It Psychology of the Unconscious,'' pp. 171 et seq. 
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urge for sublimation/' that is, the tendency in man "which 
converts a lower aim into a higher. 

'^ The functional importance of the symbol is clearly shown 
in the history of civilisation. For thousands of years the 
religious symbol proved a most efficacious means in the moral 
education of mankind. « . • Concrete values cannot take the 
place of the symbol ; only new and more efficient ones can be 
substituted for those that are outworn^ such^ for instance^ as 
those which have lost their efficacy through the progress of 
intellectual analysis and understanding. The further develop- 
ment of mankind can only be brought about by means of 
symbols which represent something far in advance of himself^ 
and whose intellectual meanings cannot yet be grasped 
entirely. The individual consciousness produces such sym- 
bols, and they are of the greatest possible value in the moral 
development of the personality." ' 

We find that the formation of symbols arises from an 
inner necessity quite other than that imposed by the censor. 
A censor, if it exists^ would seem to me to act in the conscious 
as the expression of any inhibitive force operative at the 
moment which prevents us from imderatcmding what we have 
dreamed. It would be shown in the case of any emotion 
which prevents clear thinking, or any confusion of thought 
which interferes with feelings adapted to the occasion. It 
might be due either to immoral or moral motives. The good 
is inhibited as well as the bad. If the symbols appear to 
disguise, it is due, less to their inherent imperfections and the 
limitations of unconscious representations, than to the limita- 
tion of rational understanding. It is chiefly due, however, to 
the reluctance of the conscious mind to admit the existence 
of unrealised tendencies, whether creditable or discreditable. 
What is really unwelcome to consciousness is the repressed 
function. Not only the libertine, but also the rationalist, has 
great difficulty in admitting ideal or superstitious quasi- 
religious motives ; but the unconscious finds symbolic means 
of representing these tendencies in each case. The un- 
conscious view of any problem is compensatory to the 

1 « GoUeotdd Papers," p, xyi. 
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conscious.^ It tones down and supplements the harshness 
and insufficiency of pure reason. 

There is a propensity in the unconscious to feel any 
inadequacy of conduct as guilt. In the dream of the grave- 
diggers^ the dreamer had to see herself as the cause of her 
own depressing fate ; she had a persistent sense of guilt. 

By a gathering together of appropriate symbols, which lie 
ready in the unconscious, the dream-mind produces a myth 
or parable which, when understood, is full of penetrating wisdom. 

The thoroughgoing determinist is committed to explain 
the dream on causal principles only. In the dream analysed 
aboYCj the causal meanings, as revealed by the free associa- 
tions, are very obvious. The self-depreciation is based on a 
mother-identification which has its roots in infantile sexual 
phantasies. But under-expressed ideas are also contained in 
the dream-thoughts, and point most clearly to a new way of 
solving the problem. 

We can agree with Freud's idea of the dream as a wish 
fulfilment only, with the added interpretation that it ** wishes " 
to give also a psychological view that is compensatory to 
consciousness. It reveals emotional tendencies and hidden 
thoughts that should modify conduct, with which they formerly 
interfered subconsciously in a disastrous manner. 

As the flower holds nectar, so the unconscious contains 
wisdom. But we must go to it, garnering it in obedience to 
its own laws, and by work and e£Port making it into the honey 
of life. Not without labour shall we gather our store. If in 
the course of psycho-analytic treatment the dream interpreta- 
tion indicates a new imderstanding of life, and a different view 
of duty, the patient must take the new path, or a still more 
unfavourable situation is brought about. We cannot with 
impunity ignore what we know, for that leads to further 
repression, and deeper neurosis. 

Traffic with the imconscious is not free from danger. It 
either contracts or enlarges the personality. It never leaves 
it unchanged. This is one of the grave perils of medium- 
ship, occultism, and mysticism. The phenomena that come 

* " Analytical Pflyohology," p. 807. " Dream Psychology," oliap. ly. NiooU. 
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under these headings can only be safely studied in their 
proper sphere, namely, that of psychology. The symbolical 
dress of the nnconscions makes it something of a trickster^ as 
those who handle it unconditionally may discover^ even to the 
extent of losing their orientation. 

A case in point occurred in my practice. Miss P. had 
always been interested in psychic phenomena, but had a 
shrinking from " spiritualism." She heard addresses from two 
well-known divines of the Church of England in 1915 and 
1916, in which they urged their hearers to study psychic 
matters more thoroughly. This coincided with her wishes, 
and^ when the head of her Oovernment Department inci- 
dentally gave similar advice, she consulted a woman psycho- 
metrist, and a male clairvoyant. The former gave some 
correct facts, the latter, who struck her unpleasantly, compli- 
mented her on the remarkable results obtained by a novice. 
Miss P. proved, in fact, to be a good medium. She next had 
sittings with a professional, and received ^ messages " from a 
dead relative. 

She then joined a circle of educated persons for purposes 
of experimentation and used a planchette, which quickly 
wrote the name of the dead relative. Numerous sittings 
took place with and without a professional medium. She 
herself sometimes took the place of the medium. At two 
of these sittings she went into a trance, which she disliked 
very much. 

Every day during her summer holidays she did some auto- 
matic writing, in which messages came apparently from dead 
friends. The automatic writing did not enchant her par- 
ticularly, but the holiday passed pleasantly until one morning 
an accident happened. 

One of the house party was gardening and standing on 
a high step-ladder. In passing. Miss P. called out to her, 
" Don't stretch up to that ivy, Muriel, you will fall." Muriel 
answered that she was quite safe, and Miss P. passed on but 
with a slight feeling of uneasiness. On returning a little 
later she saw her friend lying on the ground in what she 
subsequently learned was an epileptic fit. It looked as if she 
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had fallen from the ladder, and Miss P. blamed herself greatly 
that she had not stayed to hold it. 

As she looked at her conyolsed and unconscious friend she 
was terribly repelled, and thought of her as being possessed 
by an evil spirit. That night she could not sleep. She 
began to think she too might have a fit. During the following 
four weeks she appeared to be outwardly well and calm, but 
was inwardly assailed by horrible fears, of which she was 
terribly ashamed. 

She was just beginning to feel better when a neighbour's 
wife, long ill with tuberculosis, suddenly went out of her mind 
and had to be removed to an asylum. Miss P. could not bear 
to hear this woman talked about, and thoughts of her were 
accompanied by fear that she herself might become insane. 

In the middle of her holiday another disturbing thing 
happened. News came that a younger brother was ^' missing." 
Presently messages were written from him automatically, as 
though he were dead. Six weeks later news came that he 
was a prisoner in Germany. This gave her a terrible moral 
shock. That this mistake could have occurred seemed to 
invalidate all the other messages purporting to come from 
the dead. 

In the autumn she returned to her professional work, but 
was constantly troubled with fears of epilepsy and insanity. 
These fears were increased when a month later news came that 
the insane woman had escaped from the asylum and had 
committed suicide. This brought back the old feelings of 
horror and apprehension, and she became so weak that in 
alarm she consulted me. At this time she looked very frail 
and ill, and was subject to extreme fear, so much so that the 
opening up of the unconscious analytically was a matter of 
some anxiety to ma After a certain amount of dream analysis, 
however, her fear diminished and her symptoms subsided. 

Her former unconditioned entrance into the subconscious 
realm had paved the way for her subsequent identification with 
her unconscious epileptic friend, and with the woman who 
became insane and suicidal. The mediumistic state is one of 
identification with the unconscious psyche itself, and few can 
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stand it without moral or physical deterioration. The un- 
conscious stages of epilepsy, and the state of insanity (and 
indeed the resulting suicide), are instances of the overwhelming 
pathological effects of falling into the unconscious. By a 
process of introjection Miss P. participated in both states, and 
was threatened with a very serious nervous collapse. 

The tendency to unconscious identifications forms one 
reason why psycho-analysts of experience always urge upon 
those who desire to practise psycho-analysis, a thorough course 
of personal analysis at the hands of an expert. It is essential, 
so far as is humanly possible, to eliminate the errors we are 
bound to fall into until we recognise our own unconscious 
complexes and predispositions. No uniformity of opinion 
need be feared, but until we are familiar with our own un- 
conscious minds we cannot justly estimate the general pheno- 
mena of the unconscious. No genuine student can now afford 
to ignore the new way of scientific approach to a study of the 
mind. Before man had science to aid his mental apprehension 
he was right to approach the unknown by intuition. 

Philosophers have long known intuitively many things 
which we now know scientifically, but to rely too exclu- 
sively upon intuition, is to travel upon a regressive, more 
primitive path. To-day we need to correct intuition by 
science, and enrich science by intuition. The student of the 
occult would be wise first to know himself, and find out in 
what way he is liable to be biased in judgment through un- 
conscious complexes, and to realise in his observations those 
phenomena which merely express his own unconscious. 

As long as we are identified with the unconscious, no 
matter how splendid a visionary world we inhabit, we are out 
of adequate contact with life itself. 

The crippling kind of mysticism leads man away from 
earth to regions of the imagination, whereupon common life 
loses its interest and intensity. Enlightened mysticism leads 
us to develop the precious faculties lying dormant in the 
unconscious, and to enrich our mundane existence by using 
those psychic powers of vision and perception which carry the 
profound conviction that the " kingdom of heaven is within." 



VII 

SEX AS A BASIS OF CHARACTER ^ 

I AM not proposing to take up the subject of character as a 
general question, but to limit myself to a certain narrow 
analytic view of it on the basis of sex. 

We are at an epoch in history when there is a crying need 
for good citizens. By good citizens we mean people of valu- 
able character ; we cannot change the human material at our 
disposal, but we can make the most of the least of it. It is 
quite certain that we have within us all that we need for the 
well-being of ourselves and the world at large, but it is not 
all come-at-able. It is of deep concern that the character of 
the rising generation should be developed to its full measure, 
to meet the demands of the problems of reconstruction. New 
times demand new characters in a sense. This is possible 
because character is the perpetual acquisition of something 
that is at all times incomplete. Its first requisite is that it 
should be capable of growth. Like a tree it must bend in 
response to external storms while at the same time it strikes 
its roots deeper into the soiU 

The effect of character is seen in reaction to life. It is of 
the essence of character that one may calculate more or less 
certainly on the way a given man will respond to life's demands. 
But we are subject to surprise, we find action sometimes 
exceeds our expectations, and quite as often disappoints 
them. If we look for a moment at the outside world we get 
a hint of these surprises. The war has demonstrated a great 
amount of heroism, of patient self-sacrifice, of endurance, of 

^ Paper read at the International Oongress of Women Physicians, New 
York, October 3, 1919. Beprinted from the PsycTuxmalytio Review, vol. vii. 
January 1, 1920, by kind permission. 
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tireless discipline and devotion to duty. There is also witness 
to love of home, pity for comrades and enemies, sometimes 
orgies of vice, complete indiscipline, total disregard of loved 
ones, and violent expressions of vindictiveness and revenge. 

Any emergency in life may call out such passionate feel- 
ings. The making of war or peace are only examples of 
special emergencyi where rapid changes of thought and 
habits are involved. Of all the factors that give rise to un- 
expectedness none are so influential as unconscious sex-motives. 
National action is individual action multiplied a thousandfold. 
If we concentrate on the intensive study of one man only we 
come to understand the general springs of conduct. But to 
understand this one man we must study not only his conscious, 
but his unconscious mind. 

The psychological view forces us to realise that the un- 
conscious side of the mind plays a far larger part in our 
actions than is generally supposed. The imoonscious elements 
of the man's mind may be antagonistic to the conscious 
elements, and the inner conflict, though altogether unknown, 
may be so severe as to frustrate the best intentions. St Paul 
exclaims poignantly : *^ I find a law then that when I would 
do good evil is present with me." It is the examination of 
this law of the unconscious that has led me to think that the 
sex basis of character I am about to put before you is of vast 
importance. 

I am taking it for granted that the outline of the theory 
of the unconscious mind is known to you. But for the sake 
of clearness permit me to give a very brief resume of some 
conceptions regarding it. 

It comprises the general mental dispositions which are not 
only a personal inheritance but an inheritance of all the ages. 
It becomes the receptacle of all the memories of experiences 
in an individual's life that are no longer wanted in conscious- 
ness, and also of the memories of phantasies and dreams, and 
of abortive or full-growxi thoughts and feelings. Not only 
does it belong to the past, but to the future, for it contains all 
that germinal material which will later on exhibit itself in 
consciousness. 
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Dr« Ernest Jones, summarising Freud, describes the un- 
conscious mind as having six characteristics.^ ^' Firstly, it is 
the result of repression. This repression occurs because the 
unconscious mental processes are of a character that is incom- 
patible with the civilised conscious personality. Secondly, 
the unconscious is dynamic in its nature, the processes are 
conative in type, conveniently described as wishes. Thirdly, 
it is the home of the crude instincts. Fourthly, it is infantile 
in character, and persists in an unchanged manner throughout 
life.. Fifthly, it ignores moral standards and is illogical. 
Sixthly, it is sexual in character, and the sexuality is of a 
crude and infantile type." 

This description of the unconscious, though true so far as it 
goes, is to my thinking a depreciative and partial one. Nor am 
I fully in accord with Dr. Lay's view of it when he portrays it 
as a mighty Titan whose demon forces we can and must harness 
to our uses, but whose tendencies are mainly mischievous.^ 
But while the worst that has been said of the unconscious 
represents some of its aspects, it has many others. It is the 
source of intuitive knowledge, and origins of religions. It is 
the germinal place of mental and emotional forces, it is a chaos 
of infinite resources, it is the home of aU that afterwards 
through elaboration finds itself in consciousness. It is in the 
conscious that the moral judgments are formed, but it is from 
the unconscious that the representing dreams and phantasies 
are produced, and these, when interpreted and understood, are 
of a nature that reveal rather than obscure the harmonies of 
life. They reflect, as Jung has pointed out, the psychological 
state of the dreamer. The character of these phantasies is so 
discriminating that we are forced to concede to the unconscious 
a morality and logic of its own. The samd psychological 
functions of thought and feeling work, but in a different 
medium. Seeing that the unconscious mind is one with the 
conscious it is unlikely that its attributes are wholly different. 

With this view we are encouraged to steer past '' the rocks 
of asceticism and the whirlpools of sense " to the very sources 

^ ** Papers on PsychoanalysiBi** 2nd edition* ohap. vi. 
• " Man's Unconscious Conflict." Wilfred Lay, Ph.D. 
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of our being. The question is, can we find our true orientation 
in the midst of the phenomena of the unconscious, and, accept- 
ing our relative ignorance, shoulder the responsibility this new 
line of research imposes upon us ? Through the study of the 
unconscious mind we have a new approach to the universal 
storehouse of wisdom. We penetrate the depths that existed 
before all philosophy or science. Perhaps the discovery of the 
technique of the unconscious, that is, dream analysis, is the 
greatest discovery of our time. It is, however, a very young 
science, and born with all the possibilities of growth and also 
of error. It has been claimed as a merit that Freud's theories 
were launched in an almost perfect state, and that practically 
nothing of importance has been added to them since. While 
doing homage to the master mind of Freud, I see neither 
merit nor truth in this claim to perfection. Whilst, as far as 
I know, Freud has said little that cannot be scientifically 
maintained, he has said far less than the whole truth. 
Contributions of great importance have been added by other 
schools. But when all is said, it is Freud's genius that has 
given us the key to the unconscious, and a method of highest 
value. He has not given us the imconscious, except in the 
sense that Christopher Columbus gave us the New World. 
What we have already found there bids us be humble about 
the whole contents. It also bids us remodel certain of our 
ideas in accordance with our findings. We may not ignore 
what we know from fear of what we may yet have to know. 
Psychoanalysis, as all the portents show, is destined to permeate 
medical practice and educational systems, and it is in recogni- 
tion of this fact that I ask your attention while I put before 
you some of the fundamental bases of character that lie in the 
elemental constituents of sex., 

I must ask your consideration for a moment of an analytic 
concept of libido. Freud used the term libido to indicate 
sexual desire and longings under wide aspect. Its connotation 
corresponds with that of the word '* hunger." ^ The American 
psychiatrist, Putnam, uses the word '^ craving " as the nearest 

^ Proi J. W. Soott, of Oardifi University, hfts suggosted the word conatus 
in the sense in which Spinoza uses it. 
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English equiralent. Claparede calls it **intSret"; others 
haye tried " psychic energy/* but all these terms lack some- 
thing. I once thought when I heard Professor Murray lecture 
on the Stoic Philosophy that the missing word was ^^phusis,^* 
but even that does not altogether fit. Libido may be applied 
to destructive striving, as well as to struggle towards growth. 
Hence one comes back to the word libido, using it in Jung's 
sense, as applying to any passionate interest, or form of life-force. 
His is an energic conception, which supposes a hypothetical 
stream of force that accompanies the individual throughout 
life. It is essentially vital impulse, dynamic in character, and 
capable of endless transformations. In the course of life there 
is a determination of libido to any point of need. It is 
available for every purpose of growth and development and 
repair. It can penetrate every recess of man's being. It can 
be in the conscious or unconscious. Like physical energy it is 
incapable of becoming more or less, hence the question of its 
application and availability is of utmost importance. 

One may think of libido in terms of man-power. An attack 
is going on at the Western front ; it is to that point the man- 
power is sent, representing the available libido. More and 
more may be required, and as long as more is available the 
front is held, but not without weakening and risks at some 
other spot. Hence there is need for adaptability. Very 
much depends not only on the quantity of man-power but on 
its mobility. So it is in the psychic realm. There is plenty 
of libido if only we can make it available for our purposes. We 
might think of directed libido as ^' will," and yet it is not only 
will, for libido is mainly undifferentiated desire and creative- 
ness. The desire and will elements of libido are often in 
opposition. When such a conflict takes place in consciousness 
it leads to mental change, to education. When the stream of 
libido is applied mainly to the unconscious, phantasy-weaving 
gains too great a relative value. 

Such deflection of the libido streams brings about partial 
or complete splitting of consciousness. Minutes or hours pass 
by without leaving proper traces in consciousness. When our 
pupils or patients are fall of day-dreams, we may be sure their 
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interest is not with their work, and that their libido is flowing 
in regressive channels. They are mis-nsing imagination and 
its fictions to compensate for the present difficulties of life. 
Such a regression of libido most often occurs when new 
responsibilities have to be assumed or when special new 
adaptation is required, as when there is a change from home 
to school, or from college to business, corresponding with a 
change from peace to war in national life. Emotional problems 
with a loved or hated parent, or teacher or companion, are 
sufficient to bring about a breakdown in specially sensitive 
persons ; this is particularly the case when the cause of the 
conflict is mainly unconscious. 

Day-dreams have another significance, and one which 
must not be overlooked by the physician or teacher. They 
often occur when the child or adolescent wants to know some- 
thing which he feels unable to ask.^ Sometimes he is hardly 
aware what he wants to know. The greatest problems of life 
at this epoch centre around sex. If from timidity or repression 
he is unable to satisfy his intellectual or emotional needs, he 
faUs back upon imagination, and by this means apprehends 
what he can, and invents fictions where thought and feeling 
fail to instruct him. This is the time when regressive 
tendencies appear, to which I shall refer in due course. 

The next step in the present study of the basis character 
is to be foimd in a consideration of the bi-sexuality or herma- 
pliroditic character of the human being. There is no ex- 
clusively masculine man or exclusively feminine woman. 
Each bears traces of the other sex, not only physiologically 
but psychologically. The importance of this well-known fact 
is not sufficiently realised. For some five weeks of pre-natal 
life the human embryo appears to be undifferentiated as to 
sex.^ As far as we know it could become either male or 

1 See " The Psychic Life of the Child," Jung's " Analytical Psychology." 
9 Medical opinion inclines to the idea that the endocrine glands play a 
consideiable part in the sex characteristics of the hmnan heing, but just what 
part is extremely uncertain. At present there is neither consensus of opinion 
nor uniformity of experience. Should the matter come to be accurately 
determined, the special psychological content wiU stiU remain in need of 
explanation, for we are souls as weU as bodies. 
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female. A fevv weeks later radimentary organs of an unmis- 
takable character are formed. At birth the child^ whose sex 
organs are now fully formed for later maturity, is still psycho- 
logically undifferentiated. If the boy and girl are dressed 
and trained alike, several months will elapse before casual 
examination will inform us of the child's sex. 

In mature life each sex does under certain conditions 
display what are somewhat arbitrarily distinguished as qualities 
belonging to the other sex. Under war conditions this 
capacity is an asset of extraordinary value. It is not only 
that a mixture of sex tendencies is present^ but there is also 
an amount of available libido which gives a certain capacity, 
even zest, for the performance of each other's relegated task. 
This comes out in the play-instinct, as every one knows who 
has anything to do with the preparation of school and college 
plays. There is no lack of enthusiasm for playing the rdle of 
hero or heroine by a person of the opposite sex. 

We have already briefly touched upon three aspects of the 
basis of character — 

First, the existence of the unconscious mind, with its 
contribution of unknown motive. 

Second, the presence of psychic energy designated libido. 

Third, the bi-sexual predisposition of every individual. 

Further light is to be obtained by a consideration of the 
normal components of sexuality itself. It was Freud who 
first described clearly to us that the normal sexual impulse 
has a threefold character of auto-erotism, homo-sexuality and 
hetero-sexuality.* 

Auto-erotism is that love of self to which a portion of the 
libido is devoted. It is manifested in various ways ranging 
from the bodily instinct that expresses itself in masturbation, 
or the psychic equivalents of self-centredness, sexual phan- 
tasies, and Narcissism, to the sublimated purpose of self- 
discipline, self-valuation, and self-realisation involving com- 
plete autonomy. 

Homo-sexuality is love for one of the same sex. Its 
tendencies are manifested on different levels of developmeixt 

i « Three Contributions to the Sexual Theory." 
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or mental culture. It can show itself in the instinctive animal 
form of mutual masturbation on the appetitive stage, or in the 
rational and purposive stage in conceptions of brotherhood, 
mutual aid and noble friendship. 

Hetero-sezuality is the recognised normal sexuality, love 
of the other sex. It covers the phenomena of seduction and 
prostitution, no less than the best expression of love in mutual 
consideration between man and woman, family love, and it 
provides some of the highest motives of citizenship. 

We have been accustomed to call the first two components 
abnormal, but when these tendencies are submitted to psycho- 
logical estimation we^ find them to be just as essential in the 
make-up and development of the individual as hetero-sexuality 
itself. 

Plotinus had the idea that the soul in its desire to develop 
itself, separates itself from the Divine Universal Soul, and 
descends into generation, in order that it may by reason of 
its sojourn in the inferior body individualise itself. In a 
similar way the process of individuation belongs to our 
mundane existence. At any moment the soul, or the in- 
dividual, is in danger of being entangled in the web of life, 
and nowhere is there greater danger than from unrecognised 
sexuality. The more so that the way of redemption lies 
through sense rather than in spite of it. We should seek to 
make the best of both worlds, and no longer repress but rather 
express what belongs to our vital animal processes. 

We dare not despise sense, for that of which we take too 
little heed has a dangerous way of tripping us up. We must 
bring down our too lofty ideals to fit them better to our 
instinctive nature, thus raising instinct to the human sphere, 
and make fullest use of all the powers that are ours by right. 
In this sense we must approach the question of sexuality, and 
detaching ourselves from the preconceived feelings of con- 
ventional morality, which at present are simply ours by 
adoption, regard the subject anew, that we may dijBTerentiate 
our attitude towards its components and find out what is 
actually going on in ourselves and those round about us. 

Auto-erotism. When we turn our attention to the sexual 
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trends in greater detail, the anto-erotic component is the first 
to attract our notice. The infant starts life as an entirely 
ego-centric being. For him the objective world does not 
exist save as an extension of his own consciousness. ** With 
no language but a cry" he brings about changes in his 
environment. He apprehends the universe thrpugh his sense 
perceptions, and his own body is necessarily of unique im- 
portance to him. He incidentally and naturally finds certain 
pleasure zones in it, which again in turn quite naturally lose 
their interest for him in consciousness. At times his bodily 
functions attract his attention. His body is close to him — his 
nearest plaything. Therein are mysterious processes, his own 
creations, and objects on to which he projects his phantasies. 
He is busy constructing the beginnings of thought out of his 
experiences. In dreams of later life excreta not infrequently 
form symbolic material for dreams. This is a revival of 
infantile phantasies and pleasures which have a certain 
analogical appropriateness for the immediate problems of 
later life. Under analysis it is seen how these primitive 
nature-things have become the bridges to more developed 
ideas. The child no less than the adult has an implicit 
working theory of the universe. He evolves his thought out 
of his phantasies. Just as the dream or phantasy abstracts 
itself from the general unconsciousness, so later thought 
abstracts itself from phantasy, and losing its subjective 
character gains an objective expression. As the child grows 
the libido devoted to auto-erotism becomes differently directed. 
He strives to make himself a '^ little man." He goes on in 
the direction of the educational push, to establish himself as 
a person who can feed himself instead of being fed, can 
present a clean or a dirty face, can please or displease, and 
gain smile or frown from others for himself. So he obtains 
a certain power over his environment and realises that many 
an infant joy is sacrificed to maintain it. Thus the auto- 
erotic tendency is more or less transformed into self-love and 
self-development. In later life this transformation is neces- 
sarily much more consciously carried out. Not all the auto- 
eroticism, however, is sublimated. Some is repressed into the 
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unconscious, whence it re-enters consciousness in various 
ways, supplying an emotional tone not always capable of an 
obvious explanation. Time forbids us to go into the subject 
of repression, save to say that the reason for it is to be found 
in the battle of the higher over the lower self, and the great 
difficulties life presents. Throughout life the sublimated 
auto-erotic tendencies are of highest value, being embodied in 
desires for knowledge, for excellence in sport, for work, for 
" creation out of the self." We could ill spare this component 
from the sexual trinity, even though it plunges us into many 
pitfalls on the path of life. 

It is not uncommon to get an outbreak of auto-erotic 
practices at special epochs in life; as during puberty and 
adolescence, or when a difficult emotional problem presents 
itself, accompanied by repression. This is similar in appear- 
ance to, though dijBTerent in meaning from, the passing infantile 
masturbation which usually becomes latent very soon after it 
appears. Whenever the tendency manifests itself later, it 
implies a regression of libido, that is, a return to a former and 
no longer appropriate mode of adaptation. These habits 
should not be regarded too reprehensively. They should 
rather serve as a sign that something of significance is going 
on in the psychic life of the child or youth. Now is the 
opportunity to find what is causing the block in the mental 
or emotional life. These practices are always accompanied 
by a sense of self-depreciation and feeling of inferiority and 
guilt. At such times the ready-made moralist is apt to come 
down upon the delinquent with crushing force, driving him 
further into himself, and the slough of his own despair. But 
what we find is after all a creative tendency that is off the 
lines. The practice is symptomatic, and does not always 
indicate a. sexual need, but may be a surrogate for another 
need. Almost all normal persons, not only incidentally and 
transiently as in babyhood, indulge sporadically in auto- 
erotic practices, or at least in auto-erotic phantasies (autistic 
thought) which have the bbjub significance. 

It is Nature's way to teach us from error as well as from 
truth, and many a neurotic fear would be avoided in later life 
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if we would study this problem again from the beginning. 
The cruel threats that are used to stop masturbation are in 
themselves a cause of much needless suffering. '^ Shall I 
become insane ? " ** Have I done myself irrevocable harm ? " 
are questions not rarely put to me in my consulting-room. 
As I have said before, these habits sometimes arise when the 
child has a personal problem for which it is desirable to find 
another answer. 

At times masturbation acts as a safety valve for the pent- 
up sexual forces, but it is after all ** a fraud upon the natural 
development of things, because all the dynamic forces which 
can and should serve cultural development are withdrawn from 
it through onanism." ^ Frink considers that its occurrence is 
probably normal, and that its complete absence is more often 
found in neurotic persons.^ Tactile masturbation is less 
common in girls than boys, but sexual phantasies are more 
common. The serious effects of the habit are certainly over- 
stated, and quite other than the orthodox opinion of the last 
generation led us to suppose. They belong to the injured 
moral feelings rather jthan to the habit itself. It is, however, 
undoubted that excessive masturbation is deleterious. It 
leads to isolation, egoism, and misanthropy as a defence against 
the feelings of inferiority. To attack the problem of auto- 
erotism is of fundamental importance in the development of 
the individual, who must free himself in this matter, both 
from the collective prohibitions and the collective vices. 

Next we pass to an even more delicate problem — that of 
homo-sexuality. 

This subject has been brought before us in England 
recently by two very able novelists. Miss Clemence Dane's 
story of a girls' school called '* The Regiment of Women," 
and Alec Waugh's ** Loom of Youth," dealing with a boy's 
public school life, have given us to think furiously. It is 
a strange phenomenon that in the professional classes our 
problems often have to be brought home to us from the outside. 
That these books and others of like character should have 

1 " Psychology of the Unconscious," p. 187. 

* F. W. Frink, " Proceedings," Int. Oonf. Worn. Phys., New York. 
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appeared now is a sign of the times for those who can read 
portents. 

The European War has had the effect of separating men 
and women and massing together those of one sex. It has 
produced tremendous emotional problems of every sort. It 
has torn youthful civilians from home and normal conditions 
of life, and placed them under conditions where the ordinary 
moral notions are entirely reversed. Living through months 
of segregation as in camps, barracks, on ships, and on expedi- 
tions, is not a new thing, but it is accentuated by being 
experienced on such a huge scale. We have already a few 
obvious legacies from these cataclysmic times. There is a mass 
of venereal disease, a great outbreak of hysteria and other 
psychoneuroses among men, and not least there is a shortage of 
some ten million men in Europe. At such times homo-sexuality 
is bound to make its appearance as a problem for humanity. 

Something else has been happening. Women have been 
obliged willy-nilly to do men's work in engine yards, in 
munition factories, on the land — in every field in fact of 
industrial and professional life. Something male in a 
woman's psychology has been called for, and we have seen 
there is a latent sex-element which enables her to respond. 
In fact, the regulation tasks of the sexes have been completely 
mixed, for in many camps and hospitals the women's work has 
been done exclusively by men. 

If homo-sexuality crops up at such a time, as my foregoing 
remarks show, its existence is not new. Perhaps the necessity 
to accept and consider it as one of the problems of our times 
is new. Franker discussion of all sex problems has made 
it possible to consider it here to-day. 

Homo-sexuality then is love for members of the same sex. 
It begins at home among brothers and brothers, sisters and 
sisters, and has always united mothers and daughters, fathers 
and sons in bonds of friendly love. This useful emotion is 
emphasised in school and college life, and not excluded from 
existence and importance by the fact of co-education. It has 
great value in promoting esprit de corps. It can act against 
imposed discipline, for it sometimes unites and strengthens 
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the class against the teacher. Where the teacher is hated, 
friendly bonds between the scholars are relatively strengthened, 
because they aid the spirit of reyolt, or render servitude less 
intolerable. It has been historically significant in times of 
slavery. It has a personal value. It is the beginning of 
lasting friendships. It is a way in which humans find some 
of their relations with each other and with society. A spoiled 
child, intractable at home, often accepts without question the 
discipline shared, or indeed administered, by school fellows. 
The education children give each other on this basis is no less 
important than that which they receive from their parents and 
teachers. 

Through juxtaposition the love problems that are suitable 
to the age are experienced and must be solved on the basis of 
childhood and adolescence. The young ones must be allowed 
to go in the direction of their life's currents, helped, hindered, 
and warned, by the wisdom, not the prejudice, of the parent or 
teacher. It is for the seniors to study the problem in all 
its bearings, and take a constructive attitude towards it. 
" Young, all lay in dispute ; I shall know, being old," says 
the sage. What is wanted here is understanding between the 
generations ; more confidence and less hostility between the 
two. Personal friendships which are fraught with such fair 
promises have their dangers too. The erotic element is 
capable of taking concrete and undesirable forms. Here, too, 
the heavy hand of conventional morality comes down with 
excessive tyranny, and boys particularly, and more rarely 
girls, are sometimes summarily expelled from school for an 
error they but half understand. Some promising careers have 
been wrecked this way, and love, which is such a valuable 
teacher, *has been tortured into a demon shape. 

Such punishment either makes rebels, or it plunges the 
culprit into the abyss of self-depreciation. It fastens a reputa- 
tion — which is apt to stick. It turns a tendency, or a partial 
component of the sex life, into a fixed form of a kind that 
does poor service to the race or individual. 

Here again, error presents an opportunity to those who 
would teach. 
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This problem cannot be considered from the standpoint of 
the scholar only. Teachers are concerned with it. Whether 
we like it or not, boys and girls poor upon teachers of the 
same sex an amount of such love. It is natural It is 
a kind of love that has a purpose to serve at this age. By its 
ideal character, by its very aloofness, it tides the scholar oyer 
many a difficult place. It gives a standard to live up to ; for 
it is rank folly to think the young are fit to act in every 
emergency, or can know at all stages what is best for them- 
selves. They need models, and good ones; otherwise they 
will create them out of the unconscious. 

What is important is that the teacher should be sure of 
his own ground, and should unite in his conduct the wisdom 
of the serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. 

If the hetero-sexual love is stimulated too early and too 
severely it means a cutting short of a different kind of 
emotional experience more suited to the age of the individual. 

In the " Begiment of Women " the situation is drawn with 
great skill. Clare Hartill, ambitious for her class and for 
the success that reflects the glory of the teacher, used the 
devotion she had the gift to inspire, for the purpose of power. 
She could not live without sensation, and obtained it from 
the erotic love of younger teachers and scholars. One of her 
pupils in an access of emotionalism throws herself out of the 
window. The story of a young girl's suicide is rare, but it is 
not unsupported by fact. The love was not recognised for 
what it was, either by Clare Hartill, or by her admirers. 
She could not have faced the word homo-sexuality. Nor 
could the Principal and her fellow-teachers have allowed 
things to reach such a pass had they analysed the situation. 

The picture in the " Loom of Youth " is different. There 
a situation of conscious homo-sexuality among schoolboys is 
disclosed. One of the boys who happens to be caught is 
expelled. Sexuality is much more conscious among boys 
than among girls. It is equally important and prevalent in 
both sexes. To ignore it among girls, and to punish it so 
cruelly among boys is equally unfair to the young. 

Do we treat it in this way because it saves us from thinking 
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about a very difficult problem? Thought requires that we 
should each find our orientation to the problem. To do this 
we must examine the content of our own sexuality, both con- 
scious and unconscious. In this way we gain an insight that 
gives us understanding and wisdom in dealing with others. 

How far may we use this natural tendency in education ? 
Do we not find a good rapport between a teacher and his class 
of highest value? Can we not educate much more easily 
those who love us ? If this is so, shall we close our eyes to 
our responsibility or, fearful of the god Eros, shall we clothe 
our discipline in unremitting sternness or tyranny? Must 
we not, on the contrary, shoulder our responsibility? The 
children watch us. They begin to behave to their problems 
as we do to ours. Where we are reverent and frank they will 
also be reverent and frank. If we are prudish and repressed 
they will imitate us. When we are carried away by undis- 
ciplined feelings of love or power, they will be only too quick 
to let erotic emotions and the desire to impose personality 
play havoc with their lives, a havoc which has more than a 
temporary influence. 

The dangers of mishandling this problem are very grave. 
To class a youth as homo-sexual is to put him into a category 
to which in all probability he does not belong. In this way 
we manufacture homo-sexuals. It is even a question whether 
people who are exclusively homo-sexual really exist. I think 
they do. But the majority so-called are so because the libido 
which might have gone on to the further hetero-sexual stage . 
becomes fixed in this immature and regressive form, so that 
the highest type of actual love in an individual case never 
outgrows this character; and difficulties which are estimated 
as " insuperable," are experienced in loving a member of the 
opposite sex. 

The homo-sexual tendency may become " fixed," because 
in the absence of personal effort and development, it is the 
easiest sexual expression life offers to a given individual. It 
arises as we have seen out of unnatural conditions such as the 
segregation of the sexes, — or out of the economic difficulties 
in the way of marriage. Among women, whose numbers 
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considerably surpass those of men^ there is an arithmetical 
reason for it in the impossibility of marriage. Less reason for 
it exists amongst adult men, since the whole of the sex life is 
more or less arranged for their conyenience, except in the 
case of genuine homo-sexuals, who are of course very much 
fewer than those who indulge in homo-sexual practices. 
Justice demands that we should allow the genuine homo-sexual 
to express what is his normal sexuality in his own way. In 
many respects he is already heayily handicapped by nature. 
We make homo-sexuality a penal o£fence in men. It is 
absurd in the present state of social morality to inflict 
penalties upon, and expose to blackmail, men who live 
their sexual life privately and decently, even though they 
do not conform to so-called normal standards. Personally, I 
would recommend the removal of homo-sexuality from the 
penal code, but make seduction of a minor an o£fence, whether 
homo-sexual or hetero-sexual, and raise the ** age of consent " 
considerably for both sexes. 

I do not propose to discuss the hetero-sexual content of 
love to-day. Not that it is absent in any part of life. It is 
always present even in the child ; it is always pushing itself 
towards maturity. Its first block occurs where a too passionate 
devotion to the parent of the opposite sex is fastened upon 
the father or mother by the child. This may have the efiSdct 
of making him homesick and inadaptable. But the ready 
transference of the parent image of authority or love, to the 
teacher, assists in breaking up this too dependent attitude, 
and at the same time modifies the other elements of the 
emotional life. Each stage must in turn be psychologically 
experienced and surpassed. 

I feel in introducing this subject for discussion I am 
voicing problems every really thoughtful physician and 
teacher is constantly meeting. There are no ready-made 
solutions. The fetcts already there need more open considera- 
tion. There was a time when the medical profession did not 
dare to face the problem of sexual disease. Bitter social 
experience has forced it on us. The emotional life is part of 
our common humanity, and ^* the course of true love never 
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did run smooth." At any moment, thanks to the instincts, 
awkward sex elements may intrude themselves. My experience 
as a physician leads me to believe that the emotional problems 
of the married are no more or less severe than those of the un- 
married, and that both men and women have much the same 
sexual problems, and are in a similar mental relation to them. 
Friendship which we all like to think is untroubled by sex, is 
often wrecked upon it, and that most often where the sex 
element remains unconscious. At all stages of life sense gives 
soul its opportunity, and soul helps sense. In every human 
relation there is need of sacrifice, self-control, and mutual 
consideration. 



vm 

UNCONSCIOUS FACTORS IN SEX-EDUCATION ^ 

Ik approaching the subject of sex-education the point I desire 
to emphasise is that in the unconscious mind of the pupil we 
have a factor that falsifies a great deal of sex instruction. It 
is on account of the unconscious mind that class instruction 
on matters of sex is often useless, or even pernicious. 

Sex-teaching, as I understand it from the pedagogic stand- 
point, has two sides : one deals with facts of sex, the other 
with moral ideas. 

I submit the only side that can be taught with advantage 
in classes of young children deals with the facts of sex, and 
even here the facts are best approached through study of the 
development and fertilisation of plants and animals. Human 
physiology should be left to the senior classes. When the 
time is ripe the children will effect a junction of ideas 
themselves, intuitively. 

It is better that the facts should be dealt out to them im- 
personally. I object to implanting in the minds of children the 
idea of the ** sacredness of sex." It would be better to emphasise 
what is human in sex. The generative organs are no more or 
less sacred than the brain or stomach, nor are the generative 
processes more or less wonderful than the cerebral and assimi- 
lative functions. We are in any case " fearfully and wonder- 
fully made," and we should give the right attention to each 
and every part and function. 

It cannot be denied that sex assumes an enormous, even 
overwhelming, importance in life ; but let us diverge from our 
main topic to discuss for a moment conditions under which 
the gustatory organs and functions exceed in importance, 

^ Leoture deliyered at University GoUege, January 9, 1920. 
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temporarily at any rate, that of box. In infancy and old age 
the sex function is qnite secondary to the nutritive function, 
and at other times in life they run in close rivalry. When 
famine and hunger threaten, the gustatory function at once 
becomes pre-eminent in importance. At such a time, the 
phantasies contributed by the unconscious mind, centre not 
around love, but around food. 

As an example of this, Scott and Shackleton have told us 
about foods becoming the main topic of conversation and of 
dresims, as the Arctic explorers and their parties approached 
nearer and nearer to starvation. In certain dire circumstances, 
men who seemed far removed from the primitive, have been 
known to kill one another for a last bite of food, and have 
in extremis even become cannibals. Such incidents remind 
us we have a vast background of primitive and animal ancestry 
behind our relatively short existence as civilised man. 
Besides the more physical manifestations, other functions of 
the psyche such as thinking, feeling, intuition, or sensation, 
may be repressed with corresponding loss. We cannot cut off 
anything that is vital in any direction without the risk of. 
becoming prey to unconscious thoughts and feelings, which, 
because repressed, intrude into consciousness as imperative 
ideas, compulsive acts, obsessions, morbid imaginations and 
subjective sensations. 

I do not subscribe to the idea that the unconscious is 
composed only of repressed material of a sexual nature, al- 
though the subject under consideration demands that we 
dwell primarily upon that component. The unconscious is 
rather to be regarded as the foundation and origin of all 
things. It is the non-rational underlying and interpene- 
trating the rational, and contains the impressions which are 
compensatory to consciousness. 

It is this Qompensatory and non-rational contribution that 
makes the unconscious mind the most important factor in the 
sex problem. The problems lie far less in the concrete 
realities of sex than in what we think or feel or imagine about 
it. Our thoughts and feelings are constantly made and 
betrayed by the compelling power of the phantasies, which 

10 
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are dynamic in character, and have an insistent tendency to 
push their way into consciousness. 

Charles Lamb expressed this idea in another connection. 
He says of himself that he was ** dreadfolly alive to nervous 
terrors/'^ and spoke of the great impression a picture in 
Stackhouse's Bible of the Witch of Endor raising Samuel 
had made upon him ; but he adds : *' Had I never met ?dth the 
picture, the fears would have come self-pictured in some shape 
or other : ^ Headless bear^ black man, or ape ' — but as it was my 
imaginations took that form." 

He goes on to say, ** It is not book or picture, or the stories 
of foolish servants, which create these terrors in children. 
They can at most but give them a direction. Dear little 
T. H., who of all children has been brought up with the most 
scrupulous exclusion of every taint of superstition — who was 
never allowed to hear of a goblin or apparition, or scarcely to 
be told of bad men, or to read or hear of any distressing story, 
finds all this world of fear, from which he has been so rigidly 
excluded oi extray in his own '^ thick coming fancies " ; and 
from his little midnight pillow, this nurse child of optimism 
will start at shapes, unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to 
which the reveries of the all-damned murderer are tranquility. 

"Gorgons and Hydras, and Chimeras dire— stories of 
Celaeno and the Harpies — may reproduce themselves in the 
brain of superstition — hut they are there before. They are 
transcripts — types — ^the archetypes are in us and eternal. . . . 

*^ The kind of fear here treated is purely spiritual, that it 
is strong in proportion as it is objectless upon earth — ^that it 
predominates in the period of sinless infancy — are difficulties, 
the solution of which might afford some probable insight into 
our ante-mundane condition, and a peep at least into the 
shadowland of pre-existence." 

Charles Lamb, as we know, was extremely sensitive and 
neurotic, and was subject to ^^ intrusions into consciousness of 
the psychological function of intuition in the form of 'images.' " ' 
He speaks of the archetypes of phantasy lying in the 

^ " Essays of Elia " : " Witches and other Night Fears." 
' Jung, British Journal of Psychology ^ November, 1919. 
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hinterland of the mind. Jung has recently described the 
oollectiye unconscions as composed of '^the sum of the in- 
stincts and their correlates the archetypes/' that is, the 
instinct-forms of thonght. 

It is largely the presence of the archetypal ideas or 
** instinct forms " that makes the sex phantasies of the child 
so abundant, and his sex education so uncertain in its results. 
The material of fear is already in the mind. He adds or 
detracts from all the teacher says, whether the teacher is 
parent or pedagogue. The energic value of sex curiosity is 
such that the child must either get to know, or determine 
fiercely not to know about it. Curiosity is capable of the 
severest repression. The overweeningly curious child may at 
the critical moment violently repress into the unconscious 
his longing for knowledge. This results in an exaggerated 
attitude of innocence or prudery, which may be all that sur- 
yiyes in consciousness to indicate the violence that has been 
done to a natural instinct. As a matter of fact, the young 
child rarely comes to an adult for answers to the seething 
questions about sex. Is not this largely our own fault ? 

What is it that disturbs the grown-ups so much when, in 
the pre-self-conscious age, the child blurts out some innocent 
question in mixed company ? It cannot be the facts of sex, 
which are more or less known to all the adults present. What 
makes one person blush, another cough, another become pre- 
occupied, another draw a red herring across the track of the 
question? Something in the unconscious has been touched 
up — connected with the sexual phantasies of each adult— whose 
personal emotions tend to complicate the answer. The child 
looking from one to another gains an impression of he knows 
not what. This sets going his sexual phantasies, always easily 
stimulated into activity, especially where a block is interposed 
on the path to direct knowledge. 

Sexual phantasies are neither evil nor useless in themselves. 
They are essential and inevitable. They become destructive 
only when after having fulfilled their purpose they are stabi- 
lised and fixed ; or when they are used in mature life as a 
means of " flight from reality." But in the case of the child 
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the utility of the phantasies is clear. Even should we tell 
him the literal truth it will not be accepted as such. It is 
always re-interpreted into fictitious terms, and becomes 
something the child can think. 

On one occasion when I was putting a small relative to 
bed a question arose as to how the baby came. I told her 
as best I could about the baby being nourished and developed 
in the mother's body. Her eyes sparkled and all her dimples 
appeared as she said : ** Then if I die before I grow up, will 
the little baby go back to God inside me, and won't it ever 
get bom ? " She wasn't even concerned to get an answer to 
her question; her imagination bqlted with an idea that 
delighted her ; already it seemed she had a little child inside 
her, and it would be bom some day. She did not want to 
know anything more just then. She turned her head and 
settled to sleep. 

She had obtained a false impression and my words imme- 
diately evoked a phantasy in her mind. Such experiences 
show us that when we talk of sex education we must take 
into account the irrational factor. If we forget this we shall 
find that ^* the best laid schemes of mice and men gang oft 
agley." We mean so well, but the child's imagination baffles 
us every time, even if we ourselves are perfectly clear in our 
own minds. When we give an explanation we sometimes 
produce a new error, which we perhaps attempt to straighten 
out. In so doing we may do wrong because we force the 
child's mind to accept some fact in a form it cannot yet 
assimilate. 

It is impossible to indicate all the difficulties that beset 
the childish mind, but I will give examples illustrating a 
special cause of misunderstanding. Some children have, 
psychologically speaking, a complete confusion of sex. It 
exists without any corresponding anatomical irregularities, 
but these children have no feelings which pronounce them as 
specifically male or female ; or, being male, female feelings 
preponderate, and vice versA. 

The following account is written by Miss T. I will give it 
in her own words. She is now thirty-six. 
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''By the time I was eight years old there were three 
younger children, a sister and two brothers. I remember 
saying to my little brother that I did not believe I was a girl 
at ally and that it was a mistake. 

'' Somewhere about this time my aunts and uncles began 
to criticise me and said I was a rough, rude child and a tom- 
boy. My parents were mortified, and tried to correct me. 
They sent me to a day-school. They tried to make me learn 
to sew, but I would not. They tried to make me more clean 
and tidy. I hated the confinement and chill of my clothes, 
and used to try to put on my brothers' clothes. I liked very 
old clothes and detested fine and smart ones, and would not 
put on some that were bought for me. I resisted my parents 
and my nurses. The more they talked of my being a girl, 
the less I beliered I was one, because nothing they said 
seemed true of myself. 

" When I went to school, when I was about nine, I never 
played with girls if I could get boys to play with me. 

" I tried to reason about myself, and about why I was so 
miserable, but I always said that I was not going to grow up 
in the way people wanted me to do. I thought all grown 
people told lies, and that they could not possibly believe 
themselves the things they expected me to believe. I thought 
that when I was old enough I would find a way to escape. 

^* From nine years old till twelve, in all my spare time, I 
ran wild, I never came indoors if I could help it. I associated 
with gardeners, navvies, workmen wherever I could find them. 
I learnt to use their tools. I was always laughed at by my 
parents when I tried to do things, but never by these working- 
men, who were always kind to ma 

''I had tremendous energy. I learnt nothing at school, 
but I devised outdoor adventures of all kinds, and always had 
a crowd of boys and girls willing to come and play. We built 
castles, and stormed forts, and so on. All these games were 
based on the imaginings of the few preceding years. 

'' When I was between six and eight years old, I made my 
father read to me. Every evening I lay in his arms in a big 
armchair, and followed the stories he r^d aloud. These wer§ 
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^' Arabian Nights/' fairy tales, " Ingoldsby Legends/' and so on. 
He always fell asleep before I had had enough. During those 
few years I liked my father, and he fed my imagination and 
did not scold me. Between eight and twelve I abandoned the 
fairy tales and began to live them out of door& 

** Besides this kind of play, I began to keep animals. I 
caught pigeons, and kept a lot of them. I also had other 
animals, and spent all I had on them. My two young brothers 
helped me. We understood by observation about mating the 
animals, and about reproduction. We never discussed the 
subject with grown people. We were devoted to our animals, 
we took pleasure in the creation of numerous young families. 
We never spoke of sex in reference to human beings. I don't 
think we thought of it. I kept away from grown-up people 
as much as I could. 

" When I was about twelve, my boy friends disappeared to 
other schools, and I was rather lonely. I used to stay out 
of doors, and tried to make up a kind of continuous story. 
It was based on the old fairy tales — of knights, dragons, 
princesses, and so on. I was never the princess, but always 
the knight or pirate, or backwoodsman. More and more I 
became like the man in the story, and felt like him, and 
believed I was he. 

** My night dreams were of just the same things. No one 
taught me anything, and I was intimate with no one except 
ignorant, uneducated people. But I began to feel admiration 
for a few especially good-looking men and women, though I 
never tried to make friends of them. 

^^For about two years people went on criticising me. I 
regarded my mother as an enemy. She repeatedly threatened 
to send me to a boarding-school, to punish and shape me. As 
the school was in beautiful country, I thought I might like 
it. But I had a bedroom to myself at home, and I heard I 
should have to sleep with other girls. I hated the idea 
because I was very shy with girls. I was not shy with boys. 
When the time drew near, I went in tears to my father and 
implored him not to send me. I said if he would have me 
taught the useful things that boys learnt I would work hard 
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and, by and by, wonld earn my own living. I said I couldn't 
and wouldn't be turned into the kind of young lady my half* 
sister was. 

" My father was moved by my tears, but my mother came 
in and sent me out of the room, and I was sent to school at 
thirteen and a half. I settled down into a state of hard 
defiance, and went away very angry and bitter, but without 
any more tears. 

^* Before I went away, my mother told me about menstrua- 
tion. I connected it at once with animal reproduction. I 
thought the animals mated yoluntarily when the female chose, 
and as I felt I should not choose to do so at all, I said, ^ Oh, 
well — ^that won't happen to me.' When it did, it made no 
change in my point of view. 

"Before I was sent to school, and after I got there, I 
brooded continually about running away from home and 
school, but I could not see how I could escape being caught, 
or how I could live. 

" At school my first feeling was not against the mistresses, 
who seemed kind ; it was against the girls, and I felt a dread- 
ful physical disgust for the place. This was so bad that 
the slightest odour, such as of dinner, or boot- blacking, or 
soap, gave me a feeling of nausea. I also got a feeling of 
nausea when I had to sit very close to other girls. The whole 
thing was a physical shock for me and it took about a year to 
get over it I think of my life at that time as nothing short 
of an illness. 

" In my first year at school I continually dreamt of travel- 
ling and living as a man, and it was perhaps the time of worst 
confusion that I had. In my dreams I seemed to get back 
into a real world. My life at school seemed to be all acting, 
and only in dreams and in story books did I seem to live my 
real life and see the world in a real way." 

I need not comment on this cstse — it speaks for itself — 
save perhaps just to say that a child who is permanently in 
such a state of disbelief in regard to all she is told, is in a 
completely wrong attitude to life. She could not believe the 
elders because she had, without knowing it, given a greater 
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value to the images in her own mind than to the facts of the 
objectiye world. 

The next example is somewhat different. A nice-looking, 
well-grown girl of fourteen and a half, was brought to me 
because she was supposed to hare a mania for boys. She 
picked them up on the way to her day-school, and when as a 
preventive measure she was sent to boarding-school, she found 
means of making assignations with boys and, escaping from 
captivity, went roaming with her young friends. Another 
indictment against her was that the boys were of an inferior 
class. She was the Squire's daughter, and would consort with 
sons of tradesmen. 

Her father brought her to me in great distress; he was especi- 
ally anxious because a maternal aunt was saidtohave erotomania. 
What was to be done with such a rebellious daughter, in whom 
plenty of lesser naughtiness accompanied the graver faults ? 

The analysis of a single dream showed her unconscious 
confusion of sex. She fdt like a boy in most respects, she 
loved all their games and sports. Her collection of stamps 
and her breeding of rabbits was quite excellent. She showed 
no interest in boys as lovers, and was irritated and nonplussed 
when a sentimental rivalry momentarily arose between two of 
them for a kiss. She loathed girls and called them sneaks. 
She declared she was always shocking them. It soon became 
clear that her love for boys was a longing for their companion- 
ship because she felt more at home among them. It was not 
a wish for flirtation. This once understood, the problem had 
to be differently met. An immediate change was made in 
her external life. She was taken from school and given work 
to do that gave scope to her qualities and brought her amongst 
boys in a natural way. 

She was also helped to see what was at work in herself, 
that she must accept her feminine sex if she wanted to get 
through life decently. She could develop her talents in work 
that fitted her psychology, work that could just as well be a 
woman's as a man's. She must leam~ to satisfy her male 
tendencies in creative work, and take up open and responsible 
friendships with boys, while conforming as far as possible with 
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outward requirements. The new plan worked, and two years 
later she went back voluntarily to the girls' school into which 
she was now ready to fit. 

If the real significance of these cases is appreciated, it 
will lead us to further realisation of the curious and un- 
expected material we have to deal with in any mass of 
children. To children thus orientated the instructor is ap- 
parently " talking through his hat." Such children represent 
many who do not correspond with the so-called normal. Tet 
it is exactly these children who will experience the greatest 
difficulties in later life, and who most need our understanding 
help. For such natures one needs an individual key. The 
general key is useless or breaks the lock. And yet what an 
amount of insight and study is needed before we know how 
to apply these individual keys. Of course we cannot discuss 
individual difficulties in class, but a certain amount of class 
instruction opens the way for these children to consult the 
teacher, and then sometimes a word can be spoken in private 
to one scholar or another that will remove mountains of 
difficulty, and provide a clear channel through which the 
pent-up emotion may flow. 

In children with sex difficulties the wisest course is to 
refrain as much as possible from punishment and criticism. 
The naughtiness and resistance often disappear when we drive 
them with a loose rein and cease to impose ideas of what is 
normal and conventional. The child is invariably depreciated 
by whatever in himself is unlike others. He needs more self- 
respect, not less. A stolid or aggressive manner often conceals 
the greatest wavering and timidity. It is an over-compensa- 
tion for a sense of deficiency. 

Let us take an example of this mechanism of over- 
compensation from another sphere. In many solvent 
countries at the present time the exchange hsts moved against 
the British Empire. Becent figures of the Board of Trade 
returns showed an enormous falling off in exports. Numerous 
indications might suggest we are losing our first place in the 
markets of the world. National credit and prosperity are 
involved, and we suffer in our patriotic feelings. These facts 
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as far as they go are extremely painful ; we foresee a loss of 
power and prestige. 

There are two ways of meeting such a situation. Either we 
may rationalise and explain away the facts, and at the same 
time compensate the disquiet and dissatisfaction we cannot alto- 
gether quel], by boasting more than usual about our conquests, 
our colonies, and our mercantile supremacy ; we may refuse 
to admit the possibility that we can lose our place in the sun. 
Or we may take it otherwise and accept the fear, the humilia- 
tion, and the sense of loss that belongs to such a situation. 
We may attempt to realise the position, study the causes, 
search for the remedy, seek to know what our individual share 
of the burden should be, aim at improving industry, economise 
the waste, in fact put the shoulder to the wheel. We can 
accept the position in order to change it. 

The former way is one of repression. It is accompanied 
by rationalisation, and oyer-compensated by boasting and 
empty yanity. The latter way is the way of acceptance, of 
sacrifice, and clearly the way that leads to more and fuller life. 
It is the way of sublimation. We must not confuse repression 
and sacrifice in our ideas. Any unconscious and mechanical 
sacrifice is a repression ; being human, we are unable in the 
last resort to escape sacrifice ; ij; is inevitable in the cause of 
adaptation. We must take care that it is consciously under- 
taken for a creative purpose, and that it is consciously borne, 
and ends as soon as it has served its purpose, never becoming 
automatic. There is no virtue in suffering for its own sake. 
In the case of the child whose naughtiness conceals a painful 
sense of guilt, punishment will either increase the necessity 
to dispose of the self-depreciation by ignoring or repressing it, 
to which end he may become more conceited and defiant than 
ever; or, on the other hand, punishment may lead him to 
succumb to a crushing self-disparagement. Either alternative 
is a failure from the educational standpoint. The chance to 
help him with sympathy and understanding has been missed, 
as well as the opportunity to lead out his libido to a more 
appropriate expression, through the sacrifice of its undesirable 
pleasure trends. 
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But before the teacher can hope to help the child to solve 
his problems, he must hare recognised and dealt with his 
own. Before we get very far we find we have been cherishing 
(as if they were virtues) habits of thought, and ways of 
feeling, that have prevented development. It is essential to 
sacrifice the childish personality in ourselves ; either in its 
uncritical dependence, or its uncritical revolt. We have first 
to become aware of the existence of what is childish, for it is 
not necessarily obvious in the outward behaviour, except upon 
rare occasions. 

Childish phantasies are natural in the child ; it is natural, 
too, that he should be dependent upon others during his long 
immaturity. But childish phantasies in the adult have a 
morbid significance. They blind him to reality and so 
constrict the personality. The mechanism by which they 
are maintained is by relegation to the unconscious. We 
have to work hard to discover them in ourselves. When 
we have found them, and understood their meaning, they 
provide a clue to what is missing from our conscious 
attitude. 

There is one specific direction in which we may profitably 
work. The commonest and the most obvious unconscious 
phantasies are about our parenta A certain unconscious orienta- 
tion to the parents is present in everybody. I fancy I hear some 
one say, " My father was never any particular law to me — I did 
not specially love or fear him." Or, " though I feared and 
obeyed or loved my father as a child he is now dead and has 
long since ceased to infiuence me." To such objectors we 
might say, '' Leave off thinking for the time being of your actual 
parents and take a psychological view. Think of the image 
of the ' ideal ' father, the ^ head of the house,' the ' shepherd 
of his flock,' the * tyrant of the hearth/ and so on. Are you 
sure no such important figure exerts undue influence in your 
life ? Is there no one to whom you refer most things in 
phantasy if not in fact ? Do you delegate no authority that 
should be yours ? Are you self-governing ? Again, in reference 
to your mother : Do you not look to find an understanding 
mother in your wife, your head-mistress, your religion, your 
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best friend, in fiEtct in all those in emotional relations with yon ? 
Does no infant in yon cry for a tender nncritical love from 
others ? Does the bond that is outwardly severed not operate 
in you unconsciously ? " This is a psychological meaning of 
the ^* incest phantasies '' in which the individual is never 
essentially separated from his parents. 

The getting free from the parents has an effect of twofold 
value. The problems are pretty equally distributed on either 
side of the dividing line between parents and children. A 
time arrives when they must naturally separate themselves ; 
when this happens they can also for the first time see one 
another as independent beings. Losing their projections and 
identifications, which are congenital and collective, they 
arrive at an independence that allows them the possibility 
of a just judgment. 

The new attitude is effective in proportion to the inner 
freedom of either party, but it is an obvious fact that the 
inner and outer freedom by no means always progress pari 
passu. 

Liberation of the personality is the result of conscious 
conflict which would be stupid and useless if it did not lead 
to the acquisition of new values. One can scarcely lay too 
much stress upon this particular problem. There is a unity 
in the emotional life which led Freud to include all forms of 
love under the term sexuality. Although the child's emotional 
life is not sexual in the adult and concrete manner, it forms 
a prototype for all the subsequent psychic content of the love 
life. The attitude to the parents forecasts the future un- 
conscious attitude of the adult, and, be it one of servitude or 
rebellion, it must undergo change. A child who never 
submits to authority, who is disobedient, unloving and un- 
disciplined, has great di£3culty in finding a teacher, lover, or 
friend, and a marriage, an occupation, or school of thought to 
which he can give the necessary and prolonged allegiance. 
It is a fascinating, if baffling thought, that we can begin the 
study of the child's psychology by turning a searchlight into 
the neglected recesses of our own minds. 

After the recital of the difficulties attendant upon sex 
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education^ one natiurally wants to know how and when the 
teaching may be given with advantage. 

It is very desirable that sex instruction should be given 
in all training colleges and universities. There is need of 
more education in medical schools, in order that future 
parents and teachers and doctors may be enabled to handle 
the subject wisely as it comes up in the home, or school, or 
client^le.^ 

Opinions in matters of sex are undergoing great changes, 
and what is needed is an intelligent, trained leadership. At 
present the majority of teachers are not competent to give 
indiscriminate sex instruction, and parents are also much 
behind-hand. In fact, sex education ought to begin with the 
present generation of teachers and parents. 

This should not, however, prevent us from answering any 
question a child puts to us, as truly as possible. We must 
note what the child does, and how he interprets our words. 
Where we find fear associated with the subject we should 
seek to remove it, but we need not trouble if the child's idea 
is inexact as long as it serves him as a working hypothesis 
which allows him to make progress in his human relations. 
We should not laugh at his mistakes or his phantasies, but 
try to get into direct contact with his emotional processes, 
and keep a critical eye upon our own accustomed formulas of 
sex. We want to keep a path open between us and the child. 
We often get new problems ourselves from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. 

Direct sex teaching in classes of small children rarely 
works, but whenever it comes up in the curriculum, as it does 
in history, scripture, botany, etc., let us teach it ^'in our 
stride." It does no harm to know that the Reformation turned 
on the love affair of a king, or that David had a human 
problem of lust and envy. The out-of-school care of animals 
is useful, as we saw in the case of Elsie T. Although human 
beings failed to teach and convince her, she learnt a great deal 
from the pastime of breeding rabbits and guinea pigs. She 

^ This idea was embodied in a resolution passed at the International Con- 
ference of Women PhyBicians, New York City, 1919. 
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gained an amount of information tliat was evidently absent in 
the childhood of Dr. Ethel Smyth,^ who tells ns in her auto- 
biography of an agonising memory in early life. She writes : 

" When I was about eleven, one awful day, after overhear- 
ing scraps of a conversation, or perhaps enlightened in a flash 
by a line of poetry, I suddenly gathered that having babies 
and embracing were mysteriously connected ; and despair fell 
upon me, for shortly before I had, without enthusiasm, allowed 
a boy I rather hated to kiss me in the rosery I Like every 
child in a large family I was aware you could not tell for 
a long time if a baby was on the way or not, and for two or 
three months I would surreptitiously examine my figure in 
the glass and fancy the worst ! What agonising suspense of 
after years can compare with that of a child thus tortured, 
unable to confide in any one, and wondering as I did, should 
the dreaded thing happen, whether I would drown myself in 
the deep water near the lock, or lay my head on the rails — 
perhaps in the tunnel, where people would think it had been 
an accident ! " 

We must not be too shocked when children do much 
naughtier things than exchanging kisses. A teacher in an 
elementary school told me that at one time there was an 
epidemic among her scholars of masturbation, and of scribbling 
indecent things upon the walls of the school She had noticed 
this going on, but felt unable to tackle it. 

One day she had fiAllen into an absent-minded state and 
suddenly looking up from her desk she noticed several of 
the children employing their hands wrongly. She became 
suddenly overwhelmed and put her head on her desk and 
cried bitterly. Now we know this was a weak and stupid 
thing to do. She knew it too. The poor sensitive young 
teacher had become identified with the collective guilt of her 
class. Hence she was helpless. She became neurotic and 
useless — and why? Because in her own life she had an 
unsolved sex problem, though of a different kind from the one 
manifested in the class. It was a liaison with a married man, 
a common problem in which she drifted helplessly. When her 

I " Impressions that Eemained," yoL i. p. 84. 
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scholars presented her with a concrete difficnlty, she had no 
standpoint of her own from which to tackle it. She was 
betrayed from within. She became a nervous inyalid, and the 
problem was temporarily evaded by being transferred from 
the physical to the psychical sphere. 

There is a prodigious outcry to-day that we must educate, 
educate, educate, not only children but the general public on 
matters of sex. Every one is saying (rather evasively, I 
think) that it is the teacher's duty. However, do not let us 
be hustled. The evils which have gone on so long will not 
be improved unless we prepare ourselves to attack them in a 
more understanding way. 

It is in order to promote some unification in the factors of 
the sex life that we should devote ourselves to the study of 
unconscious phenomena so that we may take them into our 
calculations in reviewing the whole problem from childhood on. 



IX 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OP PHANTASY IN THE PRO- 
DUCTION OP THE PSTCHONEUROSES ^ 

Fob the first time in the history of medicine^ we are in a 
favourable position to understand the problems of the neurotic. 
The work of the last fifty years on fanctional diseases, culmi- 
nating in the psychoanalytic theorieSi has brought to light the 
fact of the continuity of the mental life. 

The links missing firom consciousness are to be found in the 
unconscious mindi where everything that has taken part in 
our experience continues to exist, and exert an influence for 
good or ill upon the present. 

Although the function of the unconscious mind is com- 
pensatory to consciousness, it none the less contains elements 
which are irrational and primitive, and which are incompatible 
with those of the cultured, rational mind of the highly- 
developed personality. 

This twofold character of the mind provides the elements 
for mental conflict and dissociation. When the conscious 
aims conflict with the unconscious tendencies to such a degree 
as to interfere with an individual's capacity to adapt more or 
less well to the demands of life, a neurosis may supervene. 
The symptoms of neurosis are compromise-formations, which 
in Freud's view represent the unconscious gratification of a 
repressed wish of an infantile and erotic character. 

Freud has divided neurosis into the Actual, and the 
Psychoneuroses.^ 

Briefly stated, the Actual Neurosis is one in which the 
causation is in the present, and lies in the sexual life; the 

1 Bead at a meeting of the London Branch of the Federation of Medical 
Women, 1919. 

* See Dr. Ernest Jones in " Nervous and Mental Diseases.*' 
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pathogenic agents are operative at the time the symptoms 
present themselves, and are predominantly physical. Whereas 
the Psychoneuroses have a predominantly mental basis, the 
causation is in the. past and lies in the experiences and 
phantasies of childhood. 

In practice there is no clear line of demarcation between 
the two groups. It is merely a question of accent. In every 
case we should look for the causation both in the present and 
in the past. In the actual neuroses a change in the habits of 
the sexual life, and the application of suitable medical measures 
may be sufficient to bring about a cure ; but with the psycho- 
neuroses the etiological factors are completely unconscious 
until revealed by analysis, and require psychological treatment. 

The use of the psycho-analytic method is still relatively 
new, and is far from being generally understood by the bulk 
of consulting physicians or general practitioners. However, 
all have gone so far as to admit that, in spite of our best 
efforts, there is a large residue of nervous patients whom we 
have hitherto failed to cure, and we do not know why we 
failed. It is useless to stigmatise them as malades imaginaires. 
Though the blame is put upon the patient in this way the 
doctor is not absolved. Where we cannot effect a cure our 
interest is apt to flag ; we even become a little annoyed, and 
we believe our patient to be ** stupid" or "obstinate" or 
" hopeless." Is not this a projection of our own uninformed 
attitude on to the patient? Till fairly recently we knew 
little about ** motor areas " and ** nerve tracts " in the braiu. 
Even now a great number of the patients who die in asylums 
show no brain changes recognisable by our present means of 
investigation. Therefore it behoves us to be humble about 
the disorders we call " functional," and recognise we have still 
much to learn about the working of the mind. 

Speaking generally, it was the absence of organic lesions 
that underlay the contempt in which the neurotic was formerly 
held ; a contempt as falsely founded as that which led our 
forefathers to believe insane persons to be the wicked subjects 
of demoniacal possession. In a recent text-book dealing with 
the psychoses (viz. manic-depressive insanity, paranoia, 

11 
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dementia prsdcox, and paraphrenia), Stoddart says, " Like the 
neuroses and psyoho-neuroses they have no morbid aneUomy, and 
their basis is supposed to be purely psychical" ^ 

It were perhaps well to reyiew very briefly the stages 
through which psycho-therapy has passed in the last fifty 
years. 

Charcot's demonstrations of hypnotism, and his association 
of the hypnotic states with hysteria, introduced new ideas 
which gave a psychological basis to the conception of hysteria, 
and were the beginning of a scientific study of the disease. 
He showed that the symptoms were built upon fixed ideas 
which both originated the symptoms and kept them going, 
and which could be reproduced in the hypnotic state. Charcot 
did not use hypnotism therapeutically, rather he may be said 
to have exploited the hysteric in his impressive demonstrations. 
Dr. Li6beault of Nancy was the originator of the modem 
treatment by hypnotism. His work, which was prior to 
Charcot's, passed almost unnoticed by the scientific public. 
His undoubted cures aroused as much resistance as admiration, 
and scientific men began to ask what hypnotism really was. 
Failing to find an answer in the usual channels, they referred 
the method again to the sphere of magic, until Bemheim 
produced his book, " De la Suggestion et des applications 
a la Therapeutique," which gave the subject a new start. 
But as Lloyd Tuckey says, ** The lesson the study of mental 
suggestion teaches is not that disease is imaginary, but 
that the imagination has a powerful influence over its mani- 
festations." ^ There is indeed in hypnotism much to puzzle 
the thoughtful, for the remedy is as mysterious as the disease 
it is curing. Why is it so uncertain? Why does it some- 
times cure the symptoms and sometimes not ? Why are some 
people hypnotisable and others not? When we have hypnotised 
our patients what have we done to them after all ? Why can 
the subconscious mind apparently bring about cures which the 
conscious mind cannot influence, and so forth ? 

t « Mind and its Disorders," p. 253. Lewis & Co., Ltd., 1919. 
* " Hypnotism and Suggestion," Bailli^re, Tindall & Ooz, Sixth Edition, 
p. 37. 
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Analytic researches have thrown much light on the 
character of the hypnotic cure.^ We now know that hypnosis 
belongs to the phenomena of the unconscious, and that it 
cannot be called a scientific method in itself. Its effects are 
obtained by the transference of the unconscious affects of the 
patient to the physician. Through the use of hypnotism we 
have arrived at an idea that is really scientific, viz. that it is 
essential to differentiate between psychical and physical 
factors in etiology, and that the remedy for psychic disease 
must proceed along psychic lines. 

TVliilst Charcot was carrying on his demonstrations in 
Paris, another important discovery was made quite inde- 
pendently about 1880 by an Austrian physician, Dr. Joseph 
Breuer« He had under his care a very intelligent girl of 
twenty-one who was suffering from physical and mental dis- 
turbances. She had paralysis and anaesthesia of the right arm 
and leg, disturbances of eye movements, impairment of vision, 
tussis nervosa, nausea whenever she tried to eat, and at one 
time she refused to drink in spite of tormenting thirst. She 
had systematic aphasia — ^that is, her power of speech was 
disturbed; she was unable to speak her mother-tongue 
(German), and could only express herself in English. She 
finally developed twilight states, with confusion, and changes 
of character. In her twilight states she would mutter words, 
and recount phantasies or day-dreams. Breuer saw that 
alterations of mood resulted from these fancies, and that the 
emotions attached to them were of deep significance for her 
illness. Whenever the patient had poured out these phan- 
tasies, and the memories that sprang up with them, her 
condition improved for some hours. Breuer began to make 
systematic use of this catharsis, which the girl called the 
'^chimney-sweeping cure." This was the first time that a 
connection between dreams and hysterical symptoms was 
therapeutically established, and it was the beginning of the 

^ For the historioal aooount of the begixmingB of hypnotism see " Treat- 
ment hy Hypnotism and Saggestion," Dr. Lloyd Tnckey ; ** Introduction to 
the Study of Hypnotism," E. H. Wing^eld. For its relation to Psychoandlyais, 
see " Oontribations to Psychoanalysis," Ferencd, chap, ii., and Freud's 
<* Clark University Lecture," 1910. " Analytical Psychology," Jung, chap. iz. 
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development of the modem psychological theories of hysteria. 
When Breuer made this original analysis, Frend was a senior 
stadent; but when, a few years later, he began to follow 
Breuer's methods in the treatment of his own cases, he fonnd 
his experiences entirely coincided with those of his chief. 
These observers were led to the confirmation of Charcot's 
trauma theory. With the aid of hypnotism an effort was made 
to re-awaken the memory of the incidents and feelings which 
were present when the first hysterical symptoms appeared. It 
was found that emotions of fear, shame, and anxiety were 
invariably present, and it was further noted that any experience 
that could rouse these affects could act as a psychic trauma. 
Where the special memories had been related, the observers 
found, to their great surprise, '' that the individual hysterical 
symptoms immediately disappeared, and did not return if they 
succeeded in thoroughly awakening the memories of the 
causal process, with its accompanying affect, and if the patient 
circumstantially discussed the process, giving free play to the 
affect." ^ (Abreaction.) 

Charcot had designated hypnotism as ^ artificial hysteria." 
Freud now observed that the presence of states of reverie 
(hypnoid states) was the determining basis of hysteria. In 
the course of treatment he found that not all his patients were 
hypnotisable, but he continued to press them for information 
which they were quite unconscious of possessing. When he 
had reached a point where they declared they knew nothing 
more, he writes, ^' I would assure them that they did know^ 
that they must speak out I would venture the assertion that 
the memory which would emerge at the moment that I laid 
my hand on the patient's forehead would be the right one. In 
this way I succeeded in learning without hypnosis all that was 
necessary." ^ Freud did not give up the use of hypnotism, 
however, until he had succeeded in substantiating the fact 
that " forgotten memories were not lost . . . they were ready 
to emerge . . . but hindered from becoming conscious by 
some sort of force . . . one could get an idea of this force 

^ " Hysteria and other Psyohoneuroses," Freud, p. 4. 
' " Origin and Development of Psyoho-analysiB," Freud. 
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which maintained the pathological situation from the resist- 
ance of the patient, • . • It is on this idea of resistance that I 
base my theory of the psychic processes of hystericals." Hypno- 
tism was now seen to have covered np resistances; whereas 
the analytical work proceeded by overcoming the resistances ; 
because these forces which '* opposed the emergence into 
consciousness of the forgotten ideas must themselves have 
caused the forgetting, and repressed the pathogenic ex- 
periences from consciousness." This process was called 
'' repression " ; its presence was considered proved by the 
existence of the resistance. Freud conceived that the strength 
of the repressive force lay in the fact that a wish had been 
involuntarily aroused which was *'in sharp opposition to 
the other desires of the individual, and was not capable of 
being reconciled with the ethical, SBsthetic, and personal pre- 
tensions of the patient's personality." This wish then formed 
the unbearable idea which was the basis of the unconscious 
mental conflict. The conflict arose because, on the one hand, 
the conscious was striving to drag up the unbearable idea, and, 
on the other, the unconscious was resisting this tendency. 
The neurotic symptoms and obsessive thoughts were surrogates 
(compromise-formations) for the unbearable idea with which 
they were unconsciously linked. 

Freud no longer attached any etiological importance to the 
sexual trauma ; nor did he find the cure of the neurosis lay in 
abreaction. He came to regard the infantile sexual phantasies 
as the pathogenic agents, tracing them back to early sexual 
activities, and to find the predisposition in a fixation of libido 
(here ** sexual hunger ") on one or other parent, forming the 
complex characterised as the (Edipus or Electra complex. 

The characteristic moment of hysteria for Freud does 
not lie in the *' weakening of the faculty of psychological 
synthesis," upon which Pierre Janet has laid so much stress.^ 
Janet speaks of a '^ psychological insufficiency/' and regards 
the hysteric as the victim of heredity and degeneration. He 
finds a congenital tendency to dissociation, a relative weakness 
in synthesis. But, as Freud has pointed out, one can observe 

1 « The Mental State of Hysterioals." PutDamSi New York and London. 
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** besides the phenomena of lessened functioning, examples of 
partial increase of functional capacity as a sort of compensa- 
tion."^ In support of this, he quotes Breuer's patient to 
whom I have previously referred. She had " forgotten her 
mother tongue and all languages save English, but if a 
German book was put before her she could giro a perfect 
translation of its contents at sight." ' 

In Freud's conception, therefore, the symptoms are brought 
about as a defence against the unbearable idea, and are due to 
a conversion of psychical energy into physical innervation. 
If by forcible repression the idea can be treated as '^non 
arriv6e," the sum of excitement may be transferred to the 
somatic sphere — producing a paralysis or pain, for example — 
or to an idea, producing a phobia or obsession. 

Adler ^ has also contributed ideas that are of value to the 
problem of neurosis. He regards the symptoms as an un- 
conscious compensation for a definite organ inferiority. They 
represent a striving for power, and a safeguarding of the ego 
by a " masculine protest," by means of which the individual 
in question is always above, i,e. in a position of fictitious 
superiority. The symptoms are the result of the *^ fictions 
directrices*^ \ and by the attention they attract, and the 
arrangements they provide, add an importance to the person- 
ality which would otherwise be lacking. 

Jung, like Freud, also attributes neurosis to repression. 
He does not, however, base its whole etiology on sexual 
repression, nor on a safeguarding of the ego (Adler) ; but on 
a one-sided development of the predominating psychological 

^ "-Origin and Development of Psycho-analysis." Clark Xtocture, 1909. 

> (( There are certain acquisitions as well as losses of faculty," says F. W. 
Myers. Joan of Arc and St. Francis of Assisi both gained values to their 
personalities from their secondary states. Weir Mitchell's case, of Mary 
Reynolds, passed into a secdhd state in which her character was completely 
changed from melancholy to cheerfulness, from reserve to sociability, and from 
being timid she became brave and adventurous. In sleep-walking somnambu- 
lists perform feats that are impossible in waking consciousness. 

s " The Neurotic Constitution," Adler. Mofiat, Yard & Co. Babinski's 
definition that "Hysteria is a pathological state manifested by disorders 
which it is possible to reproduce exactly by suggestion in certain subjects, and 
which can be made to disappear by the influence of persuasion alone," adds 
nothing either to our understanding or knowledge. 
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funotion, the other functions being relatively repressed. 
Dreams, phantasies, and neurotic symptoms are regarded 
both as compromise-formations and as compensations. The 
function or functions missing from consciousness appear in a 
symbolic form. 

Jung has also introduced a concept of the libido as 
psychic energy, which manifests itself in every function of 
body or soul. He looks for the exciting cause (the obstacle) 
of the neurosis in the present, and the predisposing cause in 
the past (the unconscious). When the libido, in the service 
of adaptation, meets with the obstacle, it tends to accumulate 
till it surmounts it ; or till it flows back into regressive 
channels, and takes up a former mode of reaction. In such 
case, the infantile sexual phantasies, and the old adaptation to 
the parents reappear, which is no longer suitable. Each 
psychological type has a characteristic way of applying the 
libido. In the extraverted type it is applied to the object 
and the objective world ; in the introverted type, to the 
subject and the idea. Whichever function is repressed 
remains under-developed, and far behind the level of the 
conscious function; thus the conditions for an unconscious 
conflict are present. 

In this view the neurosis is not originated by the infantile 
sexual phantasies, nor by the CEdipus-complex, but is due to a 
failure to apply the stored-up libido in a suitable human way, 
whereby the infantile sexual phantasies, and the parent imago 
become "puflfed up by the regressed libido, which has not 
found its natural outlet into a new form of adjustment to 
life. . . • The psychological trouble in neurosis, and neurosis 
itself, can be considered as an act of adaptation that had 
faUed."! 

These, and many others, are current views of the etiology 
of neurosis. Each has its special value. We cannot exclude 
heredity, nor organ inferiority, nor congenital weakness of 
synthesis, nor degeneration. We cannot deny the compensa- 
tory character of the neurosis, or fail to see that sensationalism 
adds importance to some temperaments. There are^ however, 

1 " Analytical Psychology," p. 231. 
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certain feu^tors which are found in every case, and apon the 
existence of which the analytic therapy is based: viz., tlie 
presence of systems of phantasies, and the emstence of the un- 
conscious conflict. 

The most important discoveries connected with the new 
medical psychology have been made through the study of 
dreamsi because neurotic symptoms, like dreams, are the 
creation of the unconscious mind. They serve an unconscious 
purpose, and are an attempt, though a mistaken one, to find a 
solution for the unbearable idea. 

The symptoms are constructed on numerous determinants, 
and their psychological meaning is to be found in the 
phantasies that lie behind them. The most strenuous con- 
flicts occur in relation to the development of the individual 
in opposition to the claims of the herd-life, and in respect of 
the human relations. Life demands, as Jung says, tha 
'* sacrifice of the infantile personality"; the obstacles occur 
primarily where this is threatened^ and it is at these moments 
that the regressive phantasies arise. There are certain typical 
themes to be found in the phantasies which merit the term 
*' myths"; one of the most notable among them being the 
re-birth myth.^ In psychological analysis it is of the utmost 
importance to reveal the existence of such phantasy systems 
to the patient. The following case illustrates the presence of 
the directing phantasy. 

Mrs. P., a woman of forty-eight, complained of a feeling 
of suffocation, and a terrible sense of fear which prevented her 
from going out alone, and which for several weeks had kept 
her to her room and bed. The complaints were made in a 
weak and fretful voice, and she entreated me to ^* say nothing 
discouraging, as she was already full of doubts as to her 
recovery." She wept frequently throughout the early inter- 
views. She attributed her symptoms to post-influenzal weak- 
ness, which undoubtedly played some part therein. After a 
little analysis, a psychological conflict revealed itself. It 
appeared that the real *' villain in the piece " was an aunt, a 

^ See Dr. NiooU, BritUh Journal of Psychology, 1921 (Medical Section), 
<* Outline of the Idea of Bebirth in Breams.'* 
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woman but little older than herself^ who had *^been like a 
sister " to her. This lady was extremely rich, she had exercised 
great influence upon my patient in her girlhood, and they were 
once more often together. Having no children of her own, she 
lavished gifts on Mrs. P., and relied upon her for companion- 
ship. Mrs. P. declared that the aunt tried to control her 
opinions as well as her occupations. The two lived in neigh- 
bouring houses, and visits were exchanged once or twice daily. 
Mrs. P. resented this, but she said her aunt was *' so kind and 
so devoted," she could not possibly hurt her by refusal. On 
the contrary, she felt compelled to carry out every wish, 
expressed or unexpressed. Her conduct to her aunt was 
amiable^ but h^r feelings were full of resentment which she 
repressed, and for which she constantly reproached herself. 
Ultimately, the conflict became so severe that in the course of 
the last few months she broke down repeatedly in the way I 
have indicated. 

This case is typical of many where there is no external 
necessity for such a foolish adaptation. The adaptation is 
related to the unconscious rather than the conscious. The 
husband was unusually kind. Though less wealthy than her 
aunt, Mrs. P. had no lack of means to lead a pleasant and 
comfortable life. Nor could I ever gather that the aunt was 
more unreasonable or exacting than most people who have too 
much money and too little to do. The basic factor lay in 
Mrs. P.'s childish psychology. She was unequal to evading 
the problem of the aunt's domination on any basis save that of 
invalidism. She might have freed herself from the aunt by a 
quarrel, or by putting the claims of her husband first. For 
either expedient she lacked the moral courage. To rationalise 
her conduct she declared she had a Christian duty to this 
aunt, in the fulfilling of which she broke down. By her 
unconscious attitude she put herself in the power of her aunt, 
and by a re-animation of the imago of the mother, endowed 
her with the r61e of the " Terrible Mother," who thwarted her 
at every turn, and against whose malignant power she was 
helpless. All her feelings of fear, hatred, envy, and desire for 
superiority, were projected on to this image, which thus became 
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a trap for a large quantity of her libido. Depleted of her 
energy in this way, Mrs. P. could only play the r61e of invalid. 
The phantasies were wish-ftilfillingy because the illness brought 
about by the unconscious conflict allowed her to escape from 
her aunt and the difficulties of the external situation. 

In tracing dreams and phantasies to their source, the 
*'myth" which has hitherto dominated the patient's life 
becomes uncovered. Dream analysis brings us by the shortest 
route to private and otherwise inaccessible things. What 
we must remember is that owing to the mechanism of 
repression, these things are just as inaccessible to the sufferer 
as to the physician. The method really brings to light 
material of which the patient is unoanseious. Psychotherapists 
who use methods of suggestion and persuasion, do not 
necessarily arrive at the unconscious material at alL Nor is 
it merely a question of obtaining an unusually thorough 
history of the case, nor of reviving certain memories under 
hypnosis and obtaining an abreaction — that is, the working-off 
of the pent-up emotion through re-living it. Psychotherapists 
are still held by this attractive theory. 

Abreaction opens as it were the first portal of the un- 
conscious. It acts effectively up to a point. Certain re- 
sistances are broken down, there is a relief of tension as the 
emotion is gradually transferred from the unconscious of the 
patient to the physician. There is a sort of " absolution " 
experienced, a feeling of having submitted to the collective 
judgment in the person of the physician, who, in the capacity 
of judge and saviour, becomes the helper and redeemer in the 
new life of effort and the one at whose instigation a fresh 
adaptation is undertaken. Abreaction works in a crisis. It 
often allows some of the hidden values of the sufferer to 
come to realisation so that he can once more get on with 
life. In so far as it succeeds, it does so on account of a 
leading out into consciousness the sum of libido formerly 
occupied with the complex, and by restoring the complex 
itself to conscious control. This in many cases is all that we 
as physicians are permitted to do, and also in many cases 
this is all that we need to do. But do not let us be 
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deceived. Abreaction introduces us merely to the anterroom 
of the unconscious. We have not touched the root causes of 
the dissociation. The general system of phantasies remains 
unattacked, and indeed it is through the transference of the 
father or mother image to the physician that the dynamic 
force for the alleviation is provided. In this respect it has a 
similar therapeutic effect to hypnotism, but goes a degrcQ 
farther. In this connection I cannot forbear quoting from 
the Persian of Jami, since it shows that the value of abreaction 
was well understood by the Easterns in the fifteenth century. 
The story is called " The Afflicted Poet" 

*^ A poet paid a visit to a doctor and said : ' Something has 
become knotted in my heart which makes me uncomfortable ; 
it makes also my limbs wither, and causes the hairs on my 
body to stand on end.' 

" The physician, who was a shrewd man, asked : * Very 
likely thou hast not yet recited to any one thy latest verses ? ' 
The poet replied : * Just so.' The doctor continued : * Then 
recite them/ He complied, was requested to repeat them, 
and again to rehearse them for a third time. 

** After he had done so, the doctor said : ^ Now arise, for 
thou art saved. This poetry had become knotted in thy 
heart, and the dryness of it took effect upon the outside ; but 
as thou hast relieved thy heart, thou art cured.' " 

The analysis of every neurosis discloses a childish or 
primitive ill-adapted way of reacting. The cure depends 
on the overcoming of this unconscious infantile attitude. 
Such a state is characterised by indecision, and every new step 
is productive of more or less useless ^ argument." Even with 
normal people, opposing tendencies are always present in the 
mind. One of these is mainly conscious, the other mainly 
unconscious. Every idea implies its opposite, as, for example, 
sadism and masochism. The capacity to see both sides, while 
selecting one for our allegiance, gives value to our decisions. 
It has a compensatory character, softening or strengthening a 
given judgment. This balancing of one impulse by its 
opposite is called by Bleuler " ambitendency " ; the associatior 
of the pairs is called "ambi valency." Normally an innt 
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association of the opposites is present; in the neurotic 
individual, however, the pairs are in a state of separation. He 
is always conscious of opposing ideas and impulses in a way 
that disturbs his conduct. No sooner does he decide upon a 
course of action, than the superiority of the rejected one 
strikes him. 

I do not want to deepen the erroneous view that the 
psycho-neurotic is an inferior person. Until recently it was 
the custom to start our medical career under this false 
impression. Practice, however, soon surprised us with the fact 
that many of the patients whose characters we had reason to 
admire were neurotic, although they were among the most 
valuable members of the family and community. The hysteric is 
far from being a person of blunt moral feelings. His difSculty 
is that he feels things too much. In experiment Binet 
actually found the hysteric was fifty times more sensitive than 
the normal. Hysteria, in spite of the popular idea (and not 
a few fairly recent text-books), is not malingering. Malinger- 
ing is conscious fraud. Hysteria is an illness based on un- 
conscious phantasies, and no one is more thoroughly deceived 
than the sufferer himself. 

The following is a fairly typical case of hysteria. A woman 
of thirty-two, married (with a husband on active service), the 
mother of two boys, came to me complaining that she had 
suffered for five years from pain in her right arm. She 
carried her arm in a sling, because after using it the pain 
kept her awake at night. She had taken to writing with her 
left hand, and had given up every occupation which involved 
the use of the right arm. She had been under treatment 
throughout these five years, and had consulted eminent 
physicians and surgeons. She informed me the last surgeon 
had told her that there '* were adhesions between the muscles 
of her scapular region," and advised an operation to break 
them down. She felt certain he had made a correct diagnosis, 
as he was the only one who had allowed that the symptoms 
had an organic basis. She wished to have the operation, but 
yielding to the persuasions of her relatives came to me as a 
last resource before undergoing it. I examined her present 
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condition with the utmost care, with a negative result ; there- 
fore, without paying any further attention to her symptoms, 
I began an analysis. In a few weeks the symptoms sub- 
sided. The patient gradually took up her ordinary life 
again, and was soon able to drive an automobile for war 
service. 

Not only did the pain disappear, but a number of mis- 
leading ideas that had influenced her conduct were vanquished. 
The symptoms were a phantastic defence against society and 
its demands upon herself; they were the result of an un- 
conscious mental conflict. It was to the resolution of the 
conflict that the analytic work was directed. 

The conflict lay between the psychological functions of 
thinking and feeling, or between the claims of the ego and 
the objective world. Her development was extremely one- 
sided, the extraversion tendency being relatively repressed 
and unconscious. The neurosis was precipitated by the war. 
The patient was unexpectedly confronted with the need to 
adapt to new conditions of life, in which an extraverted 
attitude was urgently needed. The husband was called away 
from home, and the sole care of the children and household 
devolved upon her. She was too conscientious to be able to 
escape from her duties, for which she felt inadequate. A 
neurosis arose which disabled her right arm, and served 
as the expression of the unconscious wish. By the time she 
reached my consulting-room she had already given up her 
house, and returned with her children to the house of her own 
parents. This makeshift solution pointed to the deepest 
roots of her conflict, which lay in her unconscious infantile 
adaptation to her parents. 

Observation of the neurosis shows us, again and again, that 
the sufferer is actuated by factors which are not to be found 
in consciousness, for '' consciousness is never more than a 
small fraction of the personality " (Ribot). We may well 
ask ourselves what the unconscious mind is, since we see its 
effects so plainly in symptoms, dreams, hallucinations, altera- 
tions of mood or of personality, and so forth. What is below 
the threshold of consciousness can rise above it from time to 
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timey temporarily or permanently. According to Myers^^ 
all the subliminal contents have once been in consciousness 
and sunk below the threshold. This could happen because 
they have served their purpose and are no longer wanted in 
consciousness — or because, owing to lack of interesti their 
associated ideas are few and unimportant. 

Freud considers that the unconscious exists as the result 
of repression, and that its function is to wish. The unconscious 
wishes are always striving for gratification, and supply the 
dynamic of the personality. The unconscious is also the 
passive receptacle of the entire memories of a lifetime. To 
quote Jones, '' he regards the mental life as a continuity ; 
the appearance of discontinuity is due to the ignorance of the 
preceding conscious influences. For instance, when a person 
at twenty chooses a profession, the real reason why he reacts 
in a specific way is associated with deeper unconscious trends 
which arose early in childhood. Freud holds in general that 
owing to our ignorance of the most important mental processes 
of early childhood, and our personal amnesia for this period, 
the significance for later life of these early trends is vastly 
underestimated." ^ The importance of this view can hardly be 
overvalued, but determinism does not cover the whole ground. 

Jung lays stress upon the view that the unconscious has 
not only a retrospective causal meaning but also a teleological 
one. That is to say, it is not only the result of repression, 
but is the creative mind, expressing itself in symbols and 
symptomatic acts because it can only express itself in a non- 
rational manner. The unconscious has a Janus head, it faces 
both ways, it is a shutter and opener of doors. F. W. Myers 
also, recognising its prospective meaning, regarded the man 
of genius as the best type of normal, and for him genius lay 
in an increased control over subliminal mentation. He did 
not claim that all that was unconscious bore the character of 
inspiration, but rather that those who gained an effective 
contact with the unconscious were able by this means to 
utilise a wider range of faculties that are in some degree innate 

1 " Human Personality," F. W. Myers. 
' *< Fsyoho-analysis," Dr. E, Jones. 
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in alL^ It is just this effective contact that we strive for in 
the analytical work. If the patient in pursuit of a better 
adaptation can acquire courage to be a little peculiar if 
necessary, or different from others, he can often carry out his 
life task with satisfaction to himself and with benefit to his 
neighbours. To do this he needs to find new values in himself. 
Values hitherto unknown to him lie in the unconscious mind. 
In searching for the roots of his illness he finds unexpected 
and interesting material. The new outlook upon life thus 
provided, goes far to carry him over the difficult conquest of 
his neurosis. 

The neurotic or psychotic person shows in his symptoms 
and morbid ideas traces, not only of his personal, but of his 
racial history. In mild cases he goes back to his own infantile 
past ; in severe cases he falls back upon old instincts and 
manners which were once well adapted in the remote history 
of anthropoid or primitive man. In the last stages of mental 
dissociation the patient entirely loses his adaptation to the 
objective world of to-day, and the unconscious contents of the 
mind turn out the conscious. An insane person becomes 
identified with his unconscious, and for him the phenomena 
of consciousness have become the dream. 

In normal health there is an effective diaphragm between 
the conscious and unconscious. This allows an advantageous 
play between the two portions of the mind and yet serves for 
a separation. The natural ^^ go-between " is the dream or 
phantasy. In neurosis the diaphragm is too permeable. In 
mania its function is abrogated. 

We are helped in our understanding of dream and phantasy, 
and also in the comprehension of neurosis, by a study of 
primitive man. The primitive mind works by means of images 
or representations of an idea, not by abstract thought. The 
idea is seized in a picture. Just as the young child cannot 
differentiate between the inner and outer life, no more can 
the primitive separate subject and object. His subjective 
interpretations cover everything, he animises and anthro- 
pomorphises everything. He mixes up the imaginary and 

* ' Human Personality," F. W. Myers. 
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the real. Persons and things are confused with their 
attributes^ and causes with effects. Out of his confusion 
intuitions emerge which are often erroneous. Schnltze records 
** that a Eafir once broke off a piece of an anchor, and died 
soon afterwards. Subsequently Kafirs attributed divine signifi- 
cance to the anchor, which they reverenced, greeting it when- 
ever they passed, in ordbr to avoid its wrath." ** Man," says 
Professor Hobhouse, '^has travelled far when image making 
has developed into thinking." ^ Thus we normally follow two 
kinds of thinking.' Directed thinking is conscious, purposive 
and abstract. It is responsible, and represents mental work 
and achievement. It is a function of adaptation. Undirected 
thinking is subconscious, irresponsible, and is a means of 
turning away from reality and gaining pleasure. It is restful, 
generally unproductive. This is what Bleuler calls ** Autistic 
thinking." " It is characterised by the predominance of the 
inner life with active turning away from the outer world." ^ It 
is not adapted to reality. 

The unconscious, like the primitive, cannot think otherwise 
than by representation, that is symbolically. Freud attributes 
symbolism to the action of the censor, who tries to keep the 
repressed wish from consciousness. But this condensation and 
distortion is similar to the primitive blurring of things with 
their attributes, causes with their effects. In the dream we 
are on the level with what Jane Harrison calls the '^ Totemistic 
Thinker." * Neurotic symptoms are often the result of equally 
false inferences with those of the Kafirs just cited, inferences 
also made unconsciously. Dr. Samuel tfohnson's compulsion 
neurosis forced him to touch posts,^ he knew no more why he 

1 « Morals in Evolation/' L. T. Hobhouse. VoL 2, pp. 264 et seq, 

> " Psychology of the Unoonscious," chap. L 

3 « The Psycho-analytic Method/' Pfister, p. 803. 

* " Themis/* Jane Harrison, 

^ Mr. S. Whyte ("Miscellanea Nova," p. 49) tells how, from old Mr. 
Sheridan's house in Bedford Street, opposite Henrietta Street, with an opera 
glass he watched Johnson approaching. " I perceived him at a good distance 
working along with a peculiar solemnity of deportment, and an awkward sort 
of measured step. Upon every post as he passed along, he deliberately laid his 
hand ; but, missing one of them, when he had got at some distance, he seemed 
suddenly to recollect himself, and immediately returning carefully performed 
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did it than the Kafir now knows why he salutes the anchor. 
All compulsive acts, like washing ceremonies, covering of 
timepieces, and clothing rituals, belong to the category of 
fetichism and taboo. 

When we turn to the question of the phantasies them- 
selves we find they occur whenever conscious attention is 
relaxed. In most people they pass by subliminally, unheeded. 
We gradually become aware of them when we look out for 
them. Consciously directed phantasies are called '^day 
dreams." Other types spring into consciousness fully formed 
as it were — having a pictorial or dramatic form. They are 
similar in character to the creations of the poet or novelist. 
If the phantasies are of great or universal value we allow them 
to be ** inspired." Dreams occurring during sleep are of the 
same involuntary material, so are hypnagogic and hypna* 
pompic visions which occur in the state between sleep and 
waking. Visions such as A. E. describes in '^ The Candle of 
Vision " are subjectively formed, and should be estimated as 
subjective material. '^What a savage experiences during a 
dream is just as real to him as what he sees when he is 
awake " (Spencer and Gillen). To believe in the objectivity 
of the vision is to put oneself back on the level of the 
primitive thinking. It means that we become hallucinated 
by belief in the objective reality of the psychic perceptions. 
This happened in the case of one of my patients, who was one 
day looking at the Albert Memorial. {Suddenly one of the 
figures in the frieze appeared to step out and threaten her. 
She ran panting and terrified for a considerable distance 
before she was able to shake off the hallucination. 

The following cases further illustrate the significance of 
phantasy in the production of the psycho-neuroses. 

Mrs. X, aged forty-seven, was complaining of symptoms attri- 
buted to the menopause. She had hot flushes, of such violence 
that she woke from sleep several times every night drenched with 

the ftootuttomed oeremony, and resumed his former course, not omitting one 
tiU he gained the crossing. This, Mr. Sheridan assured me, was his constant 
practice." Birkheck Hill's ** Bosweli's Life of Johnson," vol. i., note 1, 
p. 481. 

12 
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perspiration. In the day she had attacks of dry burning heat 
which lasted for hours, and which completely unnerved her. 
The physical examination gaye a negative result. 

She spoke of home troubles. It appeared that she and 
her husband were living in the house of her aged father. He 
was eighty-two, and latterly almost confined to his room. She 
could never leave the house without evoking a scene and severe 
criticism from her father, consequently she rarely went out. 
She had always been afraid of him. When she was about 
sixteen she could never take a meal in his presence without 
vomiting afterwards. He sometimes used to beat her. She 
told me her married life was *^ thoroughly satisfactory," and 
that she and her husband had been very happy till they went 
to live with her father a few years ago, on the death of her 
mother whom she loved devotedly. It appeared Mrs. X's 
mother was very unhappy in her married life, the daughter 
had always sympathised with her and shared her sufferings. 
Mrs. X was quite alive to the drama of her situation, and 
rather enjoyed the recital of her martyrdom, speaking about 
it in short breathless sentences. 

I cannot detail the dream analysis by means of which I 
found the patient was unconsciously identified with her 
mother. Not only did she sympathise with her mother, but 
she actually.bore her sufferings in her lifetime, and must needs 
take her place after her death, and bring herself once more 
into outward subjection to her father. 

It transpired that she had never had conjugal relations 
with her husband. Her marriage was preceded by a long 
engagement, drawn out for no valid reason. She said her 
husband ** treated her more like a mother than a wife " ; that 
is, he made no sexual demands upon her. He seemed to think 
it quite natural they should go to live with the old father. 
To cut a long story short : the vomiting after puberty proved 
to be a pregnancy identification ; it was *^ as if " she were in 
a situation like her mother's. Here is a case where an un- 
conscious relation to the father, though covered by conscious 
hostility, has operated like a fate throughout the woman's life. 
She married a man who did not make the ordinary demands 
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upon her, and she drifted back, years later, into the paternal 
home to take her dead mother's place. The identification is 
the predisposing cause of the breakdown for which the meno- 
pause supplies an occasion. Her dreams showed her to be 
extremely prudish ; her phantasies were those of an adolescent 
girl. It seems probable that every symptom of puberty and 
the menopause that is yery pronounced or distressing is 
eyidence of an unconscious conflict, which will be found to lie 
in the psycho-sexual sphere. 

The next case is one of dissociated personality. At puberty 
this sufferer was exposed to a severe sexual shock. Once, on 
coming home from school, Ellen was followed by a rough* 
looking man. She ran away from him. It is pertinent to 
the unconscious motivation that, instead of continuing on the 
main road, she ran up a side road into a wood, ^' it seemed 
safer" (the unconscious wish). She was overtaken, and 
after a desperate struggle with the man she was thrown down, 
previous to an intended rape. At the critical moment her 
shrieks brought rescue (libido against the unconscious wish). 
The man was subsequently prosecuted. The girl had to 
appear in court, and experienced a good deal of reaction of 
a conscious kind. But the tension aroused got no relief, and 
was relegated to the unconscious. She was now frightened 
to sleep alone, so her mother took her into her bed, and 
mourned over her unhappy experience, and crooned out 
mysterious warnings about sex. Ellen determined to forget 
the whole thing. She succeeded in doing this, but was not 
very successful in her attempt to secure comfort, for she was 
constantly ill, suffered from dysmenorrhoea, and was often 
nervous and irritable. She became deeply religious, and took 
up social work with fervour. When she came to me she was 
over thirty. She was then suffering from lapses of memory^ 
and had a history of fugue-like attacks which lasted for days, 
and even so long as a couple of weeks. In these attacks she 
was in another state of consciousness^ and would re-enact the 
unhappy experience of puberty. She looked wild, threw 
herself about, struggled and made incoherent cries^ She was 
habitually constipated, and in these attacks she became still 
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more so, and an enema was finally resorted to. She had no 
memory of the attacks on waking. 

In her normal state she was in many respects brilliantly 
clever, but she had frequent emotional phases which were 
spoken of as *' Ellen's childish unreasonableness." Any strain 
or emotional difficulty would serye to bring on an attack 
which might develop into a fugue. During her fugues she 
was extremely suggestible, which tendency was used to her 
advantage by those in medical charge of her. 

The analysis soon brought the dissociated mental state into 
consciousness. The constipation was seen to have been the 
means of bringing about a certain local tension ; the use of 
the enema as a symbolic substitution in the attacks served to 
carry the coitus symbol to its conclusion. 

In this case, the making conscious of the underlying 
motives of the attack aroused very great resistances. How- 
ever, it says much for the excellent goodwill of the patient, 
that once the libido was detached from the dominating 
phantasies, she never had a recurrence of the fugue. 

These cases, in common with many published cases, show 
the far-reaching effects of phantasy. Some very striking 
cases have been reported in connection with the war. It was 
a surprise to a considerable portion of the medical profession 
to find that hysteria is of common occurrence among men as 
well as among women. The neuroses of war and peace are on 
a similar basis ; although the exciting factors are different, 
there is no difference in the unconscious mechanisms at work. 
The peace neuroses generally have a less dramatic onset, and 
naturally attract less interest. 

It is indeed a welcome sign of the times that physicians ^ 

^ In a papor on '* Differential Diagnosis," Dr. Biddook points out that we 
have reached a stage of reaction against the exclusive study of morbid anatomy 
in our search into disturbances of function. He says, " The study of isolated 
signs has lost interest for the growing school of medical research. Investiga- 
tion as to whether the knee jerk as a solitary phenomenon is present or absent, 
no longer casts a glamour over us : we want to know what functional systems 
are out of order, and how the individual as a whole is reacting to altered con- 
ditions. . . . Disordered function does not necessarily imply disordered 
structure, but if it goes on long enough it may do so. . . . Broadly a^peakmg 
symptotM are the evidence of deranged function^ eigf%e a/re the evidence of gross 
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and patients alike are beginning to recognise the importance 
of mental factors in the prodnction of disease. 

structural change, . • . To understand symptoms we must listen to the patidnt. 
. . The mass of evidence produced by the war has opened our eyes to the 
profound Influence exerted by abnormal mental states on bodily function, and 
vice versd. We see more clearly that the prime function of the nervous 
system is its integrative action, and that its guiding and controlling force is 
the mind. . . . One of the leseone to he learned i$ the neeeeeUy for psychological 
methods as part of the equipment for diagruysis.** — " Functional Nerve Disease/' 
Ed. H. Crichton Miller, 1920, p. 115. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 



BE VIEW OF *'THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 

UNCONSCIOUS "1 

The book under review is one that is of great value to 
advanced students of analytical psychology. It needs many 
readings, for in spite of Dr. Beatrice Hinkle's excellent 
introduction, it remains a peculiar ** formless " book. Though 
it is full of deep thought and valuable conclusions, it has 
the air of being an impromptu composition. If this is not 
a merit from the literary standpoint, it is a merit from the 
standpoint of the evolution of thought. 

The writer devoted his leisure of several years to the 
production of this book. There is internal evidence of 
the gradual loosening from certain of the Freudian theories, 
and the formulation of new views, which have led to the 
separation of the Viennese and Swiss schools. The writer 
quotes Guglielmo Ferrero, and expresses his own mental 
attitude in the words, ^' It is a moral duty for a man of 
science to expose himself to the risk of committing error, 
and to submit to criticism, in order that science may continue 
to progress." 

Miss Miller, who forms the subject of Dr. Jung's psycho- 
logical analysis, is a certain young American woman, of good 
education and considerable attainments, and of high personal 
character. This lady supplied her physician, Dr. Floumoy> 
with some very interesting subconscious material, and ex- 
pressed the hope that it might prove of value to others. 
Dr. Floumoy published it, together with some remarks of 
his own, in the Archives de Psyehologie, 1906, vol. v. 

Dr. Jung regarded these phantasies as typical subconscious 
material (which every psycho-analyst would recognise them 

^ << Payohology of the UnoonsoiouB," Jung. Translated by B. M. Hinkle, 
M.D. Moffat, Yard ^1; Co., New York. 
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to be), and investigated this "indiyidoal phantasy system" 
by means of the free associations supplied by Miss Miller 
herself, in her original text ; and also by a study of analogous 
material for comparison, derived from mythology, religion, 
literature, philology, and analytical experience. The limita- 
tion of the associative material in this case is a practical 
advantage, because it allows the analyst to place the emphasis 
on the universal aspects, rather than the personal ones. 
A justification for the conclusions arrived at lies in the fact 
that, no matter how unlike people are in the conscious con- 
tents of their minds, they are much more alike in the un- 
conscious. For while each person has a particular personal 
memory or background (the personal unconscious), each 
shares in one that is universal and racial (the impersonal 
unconscious). The social environment changes greatly, but 
the main psychological problems remain the same for indi- 
viduals in all ages, and under all conditions. 

The book opens with a reference to the (Edipus myth, 
now familiar to all students of psycho-analysis. This myth 
is of great importance analytically, for it represents the 
incestuous bond to the parents which is present in every 
neurosis, and of which traces are found in all normal people. 
" Incest " is understood very concretely by the Freudians, but 
a merely materialistic interpretation of it restricts its meaning 
and value. The incest is psychological^ not physicaJ. It is 
seen in the bond of the young child to the mother, which 
is one of dependence and irresponsibility. What adult does 
not know moments of danger, difficulty, or doubt, in which 
the wish for a comforting touch, for oblivion, for deliverance 
from the need to decide, or to suffer, is a paramount longing 
of the soul? A writer in The Nation remarked during the 
war that ''among the French wounded he had almost 
invariably heard the cry in the first anguish of pain, ' Oh, 
maman, maman ! ' the innocent, childlike cry for the mother's 
comfort." 

The intention of " The Psychology of the Unconscious " 
was not so much to present an analysis of a special indi- 
vidual, as to illustrate from the unconscious material provided, 
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the symbolisations and transformations which the libido 
undergoes in the course of life. 

These changes are based upon an energic conception of 
the libido ; the idea of psychic energy embraces a concept of 
biological energy, in which what is psychic is a specific part. 
It comprises relations between body and soul. This bio- 
psychological energy must be accepted hypothetically as 
libido. 

Where energy disappears from one place it reappears in 
another, and one psychic activity is immediately replaced by 
another. Whenever an activity that has occupied the libido 
comes to an end, another activity begins either in the 
conscious or unconscious. The total sum of energy always 
remains constant;^ an equivalent expression can always be 
found. 

If we pass from the general concept of libido to a more 
particular understanding of it, we find it has something of 
the meaning of ^^mana/' which Gilbert Murray describes as 
"that fine primitive word which comprises force, vitality, 
prestige, holiness, and power of magic, and which belong 
equally to a lion, a chief, a medicine man or a battle axe. . . . 
Mana is the positive power or force that man tries to acquire 
from his totem animal or his god. But there is also a 
negative side to be considered: there is not only the mana 
but the tabu, the Forbidden, the Thing Feared." 2 

Or if we use the word " wakonda " we get a similar idea 
from McGee, who says: ^^In Dakotan tribes the sun is 
Wakonda — ^not the Wakonda, the moon is Wakonda, and so 
are thunder, lightning, and stars, the winds, cedars, and even 
man, especially a Shaman might be Wakonda. The term is 
applied to mythic monsters of earth, air, and water, to 
fetiches, ceremonial objects, and places of striking character." 

1 When Bobert Mayer iDiroduoed this idea into dynamics it " removed 
their oharacter as elements from the forces, imparting to them the character 
of manifestations of energy, so the Ubido theory similarly removes from the 
sexual components the idea of mental 'faculties,' and ascribes to them 
merely phenomenal value.*' "Theory of Psycho-analysis," iTung. Mono- 
graph Series, p. 28. 

i '< Four Stages of Greek BeUgion." GUbert Murray. 
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Under what wide aspects the author regards the libido is 
seen throughout " The Psychology of the Unconscious." He 
answers the question, " What is God ? " by ** A thought which 
humanity everywhere, and in all ages, has brought forth from 
itself, ever and again in new and similar forms ; a power in 
the world to which man gives praise ; a power which creates 
as well as destroys, an idea necessary to life. ..." * " God is our 
own longing to which we pay divine honours. . . .^ Psycho- 
logically God is a projected representation complex accentuated 
in feeling according to the degree of religiousness of the 
individual, so God is to be considered as the representative 
of a certain sum of energy (libido). ... To bear a god 
within oneseK signifies to be a god." Hence we see libido is 
not only effect, but the energy which produces it. God is 
not only the object of longing, but the longing itself. 

To return to the Miller phantasies: it is a matter of 
experience in analysis that the dream deals with the most 
important and most painful problem of the moment, hence 
these phantasies introduce us to intimate problems of life. 
When the libido retires into the unconscious (introversion) it 
must of necessity reappear in a form which portrays uncon- 
scious activity, viz. some form of phantasy. In Miss Miller's 
case, the wish-tendencies are expressed in a subliminal 
poem, " The Hymn of Creation." Analysis of this poem, as in 
the case of the dream, leads directly to the most important 
and painful problems of the soul. 

The first two lines of the three verses run as follows : ^ 

When the Btemal first made Sound 
A myriad ears sprang out to hear ; 

• . . • • 
When the Eternal first made Light 

A myriad eyes sprang out to look ; 

..... 
When the Eternal first gave Love 
A myriad hearts sprang into life ; 

• • • . • 

The poem was written after a period of travel, followed by 
a time of introversion, for which a long sea journey gave the 
opportunity. During this time Miss Miller was ruminating 

» pp. 70, 71. » P. 96. » P. 53. 
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upon all she had seen and experienced in her travels. 
Towards the end of the voyage, the personal beanty and 
charm of the Italian officers of the ship strikes her, and one 
of them makes ^^a great impression" upon her. She then 
produced the afore-mentioned dream-poem, a phenomenon 
of the unconscious, which ** can only be explained as arising 
from a disturbance which reaches to the very depths of her 
being." It indicates that feelings of love are involved. The 
significance of the poem is discussed from the psychological 
standpoint only. It is evident that the feelings of the 
authoress have been aroused, but she has either undervalued 
the impression made, or forbidden its entry into consciousness. 
In spite of this, or because of it, the amount of libido devoted 
to the love-object still operates in the psyche, and being 
denied an external expression becomes transferred in a 
regressive manner, via the creative deity back to an earlier 
object, viz. the father image, or the Father-Imago. The term 
''imago" is borrowed from Spitteler's novel of that name, a 
story in which the hero turns the woman he loves into a 
phantasy, whom he calls ''Imago." He endows her with 
a number of ideal qualities which she did not possess at all, 
but which were a projection of his own infantile phantasy 
founded upon the mother. Under the Father-Imago, in Miss 
Miller's phantasy, appear successively God, Creator, Sun, 
Light, Fire, which, as libido symbols, are mythologically 
synonymous. 

Miss Miller next supplies certain important associations 
including Milton's " Paradise Lost," the Book of Job, Haydn's 
Oratorio "The Creation," and some adolescent phantasies 
connected with the " don d'amour." These are linked together 
in the unconscious; a sum of evidence going to prove that 
undervaluation of the love problem quickly leads to repression ; 
''the erotic impression works in the unconscious, and in its 
stead pushes up symhob into consciousness.^^ ^ The love conflict 
in this case is recast as religious feeling; this recasting is, 
from the ethical point of view, worthless, and practically 
ineffectual, hecause it is not consciously undertaken, the libido 

» P. 67. 
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being antomatioally transferred from one field to another. This 
unconscious transference is contrasted with the demands made 
by Ghristianityy where " the burdening complex of the soul " ^ 
is consciously given over to the Deity. ". . . whoever to his 
conscious sin (or sorrow) just as consciously places religion in 
opposition, does something the greatness of which cannot be 
denied."^ Though the psychological origin of the deity is 
unknown to the believer, ** he after all bears his own burden, 
overcomes his own conflict, and achieves sublimation of his 
immediate erotic feelings by a conscious process." 

The sterility of Miss Miller*s repression is shown in her 
next poem, ''The Moth to the Sun." Because the conflict 
was repressed and unconscious, it was bound to return again 
and again, as it does now.° The writer identifies herself with 
the moth, and this identification with the insect is indicative 
of her self-depreciation. " Her longing for God resembles the 
longing of the moth for the star " ; ^ by association the ship's 
officer is the star or sun. He is thus put effectually out of 
reach, and the libido which might have been consciously put 
on the love-object, is unconsciously transferred to the sun 
which symbolises on the one side God, on the other side the 
officer. '' It is by such a mechanism of transference of the 
libido, that in the realm of pathology objects which have no 
intrinsic sexual value obtain a sexual significance. These 
transferences aim at alleviation or cure of the illness or 
psychic pain, hence they have a teleological meaning." 

Dr. Jung conceives the libido from the genetic standpoint, 
and regards the ''multiplicity of instincts as issuing from a 
relative unity of the primary libido " ^ The deflection of the 
libido from the purely sexual aim of seed-production, to that 
of allurement, of nest-building, and protection of the young, 
is, as it were, to de-sexualise or differentiate it. This tendency 
brings about a heightened adaptation to reality. The " fonction 
du reel " ^ is not to be regarded as a sexual function in the 

» p. 76. « p. 82. 

* Pfister calls this the ** law of the return ol the complex," p. 56, Com- 
plexes worked over in the unconscious lose none of their original afieet (p. 92). 

* P. 93. » P. 150. • P. 142, 
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manner of the Viennese school, but consists to-day *^ only in 
its smaller part of libido sexualis, and in its greater part of 
other impnlses." ^ 

In human life eyery new step demands a new adjustment, 
and may cause a disturbance in the application and manifesta- 
tion of the libido. By primitive man, who is the prototype 
for the undeyeloped tendencies in the unconscious, new objects 
are always regarded with fear, and they demand a gradual 
process of understanding and adaptation. This involyes new 
and increasing differentiation and a further de-sexualising of 
the libido. The only way in which man can assimilate the 
new objects is by analogy as sexual symbols, and so by 
degrees ''an enormous broadening of the world-idea takes 
place." ^ This ''carrying oyer of the libido to a phantastic 
. correlate " (which has its origin in a resistance which opposes 
primitiye sexuality), "has led primitive man to a number 
of most important discoveries " ; ^ the production of speech, 
language, and fire were some of the flrstfruits of this differ- 
entiation of libido. 

Miss Miller's next piece of symbolism shows the libido 
personified in the form of a hero. She supplies a hypnagogic 
poem, which is created in a mental state " similar to that which 
usually precedes an intentional somnambulism as described by 
spiritualistic mediums." ^ The dreamer, who has turned away 
more or less consciously from the fate of loving, is forced to 
make an introversion of that portion of libido which should 
have been applied to life, and in so doing she conjures up from 
the unconscious the figure of " Chiwantopel," a very feminine 
and infantile hero who represents her own subjective longing/ 
At such a moment, if the biological task is rejected, under 
given conditions a neurosis may supervene, owing to the 
ambitendency (Bleuler) or dualism of the will, which tears 

» P. 144. 

« P. 166. 

» p. 192. 

* We are dealing here with an nnconsoioofl conflict. " The external ohjeot 
cannot be loved, because a predominant amount of libido prefers a phantastic 
object, which must be brought up from the depths of the unconscious as com* 
pensation for the missing reality/' p. 197, 
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asunder the pairs of opposites. " The resistance against loving 
produces the inability to loye." ^ 

The psychological root of this conflict, as revealed by 
analysis, strikes deep into the incest problem. The difficulty 
in detaching the libido from the mother is described by 
Nietzsche as '*the sacrilegious backward grasp." ^ It is the 
tendency which " scorns real solutions, and prefers phantastic 
substitutes."^ The childish personality turns ever to the 
mother. She is the perilously loved object who represents 
dangers to the soul, because she is loved too long, and too 
exclusively. She thus becomes the ^'Terrible Mother," on 
account of the resistances aroused by the forward-striving 
libido. When she is overcome she again wears the aspect 
of the beneficent life-giving mother. 

Miss Miller's phantasies ^ must be understood as schemes 
or plans whereby the obstacles may be overcome." The 
author of the "Psychology of the Unconscious" shows by 
numerous examples, that whenever an obstacle occurs in life, 
in the pause that comes before it is either swept away, or 
succumbed to, an introversion of libido takes place which 
floods the unconscious, and a creation of phantasy arises in 
consequence. It is only in psychological analysis, or in 
special psychic states (such as Miss Miller's introverted state), 
or under certain definite conditions of study having the 
unconscious mind as their object, that we are sufficiently 
alive to these things, to realise how invariably under such 
circumstances, phantasies with specific meanings arise. 

The normal person usuaUy finds his way by bringing 
judgment to bear on imagination ; the neurotic remains with 
the phantasy, which may erect substitutes for reality in the 
form of symptoms. Thus, as the writer says, " the temporary 
withdrawal into the seK which signifies a regression to the 
childish bond to the parent, seems to act favourably within 
limits in its effects on the psychologic condition of the 
individual It is generally to be expected that the two 
fundamental mechanisms of the psychoses, transference and 
introversion, are to a wide extent extremely appropriate 

1 P. 194. .» P. 195. » P. 196. 
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methods of normal reaction against complexes ; transference 
as a means of escaping from the complex into reality, intro- 
yersion as a means of detaching oneself from reality through 
the complex.'' ^ The author adduces many examples to prove 
how constant is the tendency to represent the repressed libido 
in the image of the parents. 

Analysis always leads back ultimately to the mother bond. 
The libido becomes spiritualised by the use of symbols, ** the 
incestuous desire aims at being a child again^ not at incest 
itself/' it turns from the concrete sexuality which cannot be 
lived, to the formation of a phantasy or belief by means of 
which it may be spiritually transformed, fieligion fosters the 
formation of symbols. In response to the question put by 
Nicodemus, can a man *^ enter a second time into his mother's 
womb and be bom ? " ^ Christ's answer shows that the libido 
must be withdrawn from the concrete idea of a re-birth, and 
transferred to a spiritual comprehension of it. *^ The symbol 
considered from the standpoint of actual truth is misleading, 
but it is psyehologicdlly trtie" ^ The libido, however, should be 
consciously taken possession of; in this way man is freed from 
compulsion, and he replaces a belief in the symbol itself, by 
understanding, Man needs the dynamic energy bound up with 
the incest phantasy ; then only is he in a condition to over- 
come the *' Terrible Mother," to gain his complete indepen- 
dence, and proceed with his life-task. 

In the chapter on ^^ The Dual Mother Bole " the meaning 
of the miraculous or mythical birth of the hero is discussed. 
The birth of the hero is always different from that of an 
ordinary mortal, it is irregular in some way (such as a re-birth 
from a Mother-spouse), and is accompanied by mysterious 
ceremonies. Sometimes the hero is subjected to exposure, and 
in this way acquires foster-parents, either human beings, as in 
Moses' case, or animals, as in the case of Bomulus and Bemus. 
The twofold mother is sometimes replaced by the twofold 
birth, an idea which has become familiar to us in the Christian 
teaching, namely, through baptism. By this re-birth man 
becomes a participator with Grod. The death of Ciirist on the 

» p. 201. ? St. John iu. 4. » P. 262. 
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Cross is a baptism ^ or re-birth through the second mother, the 
mysterious Tree of Death. "A hero is he who may again 
produce himself through his Mother"^ He must be re-bom 
through introyersion of the libido, by which means he comes 
to himself by self-sacrifice. 

The story of Hiawatha and of Siegfried and Brunhilda^ 
both introduced by Miss Miller's associations, bear out all the 
aforementioned stages of the myth. The dual mother phantasy 
is founded upon a ** primordial j image belonging to the secrete 
of the universal history of the human mind." ^ 

The last chapter in the book deals with the sacrifice man 
must make of the libido which is inyested in the mother, since 
it is required for other purposes of life. Sexuality is shown 
not as the goal but as the symbol of the unconscious longing 
for " creation out of the self." A long training in sublimation 
is required in order that man may love that which he is bound 
to do, and not only find life but also joy in it. ** Man discovers 
the world when he sacrifices the mother." The incest barrier 
is set up by his aspirational striving, and beyond it lies the 
attainment of his own thinking and feeling. This overcoming 
of the mother is also conceived as the realisation of the differ- 
ence between subject and object, and the individuation 
tendency, which strives to free itself from what is collective, 
in order to create a new form out of itself. It involves a 
sacrifice of the lower nature, and, indeed, of the whole per- 
sonality, for, expressed in another way, the personality is but 
the mask (the persona) of the individual. 

The writer sums up the meaning of the book as follows : 
*' The object of psycho-analysis has been wrongly understood 
to mean the renunciation or gratification of the ordinary 
sexual wish ; in reality the problem is one of the sublimation 
of the infantile personality, or, expressed mythologically, the 
sacrifice and re-birth of the hero. In psycho-analysis the 

1 << Can ye drink of the cap that I drink of, and be baptised with the 
baptismithat I am baptised with ? " St. Mark x. 88. ** We are buried with him 
by baptism into death . . . if we be dead with Christ we beliere we shall also 
live with Him," Rom. vi. 

" P. 367, 

* " CoUected Papers," p. 410. 
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iufantile personality is deprived of its libido fixations in a 
rational manner; the libido which is thus set free serves for 
the building up of a personality, matured and adapted to 
reality who does willingly and without complaint everything 
required by necessity." ^ 

The book deals largely with the meaning of the symbolic 
and mythologic representations of sexual phantasies. Headers 
who are unwilling to admit that sexual phantasies exist, or 
that, if existing, they are of value, will find the book long and 
tedious. Those, on the other hand, who want to find out why 
phantasies are sexual, and how it is they are so, will read it 
with the care and study it requires. Attentive self-observation 
soon discloses what the author points out in Part I. of the 
"Psychology of the Unconscious," viz. that "We have two 
forms of thinking— directed thinking, and dream or phantasy 
thinking. The former, working for communication with 
speech elements, is troublesome and exhausting ; the latter, 
on the contrary, goes on without trouble, working spontaneously, 
so to speak, with reminiscences. The former creates innova- 
tions, adaptations, imitates reality and seeks to act upon it. 
The latter turns away from reality, sets free subjective wishes, 
and is, in regard to immediate adaptation, wholly unpro- 
ductive." ^ 

The achievement of rational thinking has been extremely 
slow. Long ages before anything approximating to thinking 
existed, in the modem sense, man's thought was by means of 
what we now call phantasy. Archaic man created, not science, 
but mythology. His best knowledge is handed down to us in 
his myths. We need only instance the myths of creation, or 
such an one as the miraculous gift of the Decalogue upon 
Mount SinaL Fairy tales which are childish myths, folk-lore 
and legend are attempts to explain the why and wherefore of 
the world's happenings. "Man in his phantastic thinking 
has kept a condensation of the psychic history of his develop- 
ment." ^ The production of language, and of ideas by means 
of myths, is a tearing loose of libido in the service of 

» P. 479. 

« P. 22. » p. 36. 
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sublimation. '^ The secret of the development of oulture lies 
in the mobility of the libido and its capacity for transference." 

Dr. Jung controverts the idea that inclinations to myth- 
making are implanted merely by education, and claims iJiat, 
if all the myths of civilisation were swept away to-day, the 
tendency would immediately break out de novo^ because a 
specifically human need for it exists. ** Has humanity ever 
broken free from myths?" he asks. ''Every man has eyes 
and all his senses to perceive that the world is dead, cold, and 
unending, and he has never yet seen a (xod, nor brought to 
light the existence of such from empirical necessity. On the 
contrary, there was need of a phantastic, indestructible 
optimism, and one far removed from all sense of reality, in 
order, for example, to discover in the shameful death of Christ 
the really highest salvation and the redemption of the world." ^ 
A few supermen claim to get beyond the human, but though 
they destroy the form of the myth they cannot destroy the 
creating impulse. 

When man's chief problem lay in how to find food for 
himself, when he knew nothing of the principles of agriculture, 
phallic cults and the use of fertility symbols were widespread. 
The same symbols are found to-day where the conditions are 
unchanged. Wallis Budge ^ tells us that the symbolism 
present in the ancient Egyptian papyri still prevails among 
many African tribes. Fertility symbols are abundantly used 
to enchant the powers and placate the malevolent gods, in 
order that the rains may fall and the crops be abundant. So 
little does our psychology change that the moment we are 
confronted by a new situation in history, or a new custom in 
society, or by subversive ideas in thought, we show our inclina- 
tion to resist it or assimilate it in our phantasies. Our 
childish and archaic inclinations appear again and again as 
we fall away from our adapted thinking, either on account 
of regression, due to resistances, or at the demands of a 
completely fresh adaptation. 

Something of this feeling is present from time to time in 

^ ** Pgyohology of the Unconsoious," p. 80. 
* " Osiris and the Egyptian Besurreotion.** 
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the reading of the book under reyiew, and of other analytical 
literature. Besistanoes against what is new and strange in it 
are inevitably aroused. This is a perfectly natural process ; 
all advance is made against resistancesi and such resistances 
neither condemn nor approve the reader. They arise partly in 
resistances against the unconscious itself, and are testimony to 
the deep psychological problems with which the book deals, 
problems in which every reader participates to a certain 
extent. To students of symbolism, of primitive culture, or of 
analytical psychology, this book offers many lines that are 
suggestive for further inquiry. They will read it many times, 
each time with increasing appreciation. It is almost too rich 
in examples, and this superabundance makes it difficult read- 
ing. It is, however, a treasure-house of reference, and for this 
reason one wishes it had a much more extensive index. Not 
the least valuable part of the book is to be found in the notes 
and references culled from many ancient and modem languages 
and peoples, all translated into English. It is obvious that 
the translator has had a very difficult task, and we are much 
indebted to her for the way she has accomplished it. It would 
make the analysis clearer, if in a future edition of the book, 
the whole of the Miller phantasies were published as originally 
presented in Dr. Floumoy's monograph. The reader could 
then estimate for himself the continuity and quality of the 
material used for analysis. 



XI 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ADAPTATION » 

Adaptation is a term used in connection with theories of 
eyolation to describe the processes by means of which organisms 
become adjusted to the conditions of their life. It is a two- 
fold process; firstly, the organism responds passively to 
changes in the enyironment; secondly, to active variations 
arising from within, in response to an inherent impulse. 

Psychological adaptation proceeds in a similar manner, in 
response to the social environment, and to movements in the 
creative Ubido within the organism. 

Changes affecting the species are preserved and accentuated 
throughout the ages, and well adapted organisms are those in 
which there is a harmonious adjustment to all the conditions. 
We know, however, that countless sacrifices have been made 
before any given species has become adapted. 

Analytical psychology regards neurosis as a failure in 
adaptation. We are confronted with the fact that civilisation, 
which has been so laboriously built up, has reached a point 
where its achievements, and the collective customs it has 
imposed, are no longer in harmony with the needs of the 
human organisms. 

Society itself has reached a stage of neurosis ; special 
failures in adaptation are to be seen in such events as the 
world-war and in the industrial war. The times are extra* 
ordinarily complex : and it is fortunate that just now, when 
all the old shibboleths are vanishing, new psychological 
theories have arisen which give us an insight into some of the 
reasons for the intolerable strain from which we are suffering. 

The new psychology has proved both dream and phantasy 

^ Bepiiiited from the BrUUh Journal of Psychology (Medicftl Section), 
October, 1920, by kind permisBion of tbe Editor. 
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to be funotions of the psyche. In ancient times the dream 
was more or less yalned, but it could only be accepted by the 
modem spirit when it could be placed upon a basis of scientific 
research. The re-discoyered function can now be applied to 
the further adjustment of the human problem, for the solution 
of which new means of adaptation are necessary. 

The dream is built up upon non-rational mental and 
emotional processes, of a nature that is compensatory and 
complementary to consciousness, and for the first time in 
modem life all the factors are given a share of consideration. 
The first use of the new methods is to set us exploring the 
uncharted regions of the mind, and bring us into contact with 
the unconscious psyche, whose very existence our one-sided 
scientific views had almost ignored. 

The recognition that adaptation to the inner reality is as 
important in human life as adaptation to the outer reality, 
necessarily has very far-reaching results on our methods of 
analysis. The well-being of tiie individual lies in the 
adjustment between two sets of equally valid claims. The 
antagonism between the conscious and unconscious now has 
the appearance of being a claim for better understanding 
between the objective necessity and the subjective necessity* 
It is the injustice done to the one or the other that produces 
a loss of balance and disharmony in the individuaL Dreams 
and phantasies are *^ schemes or plans " which have a meaning 
for the solution of the problems of the moment. They are 
corrective and compensatory ^ to the merely conscious view. 
Thus regarded they demand both objective and subjective 
interpretation.' The analogical character of the dream is 
valued, and the manifest content is credited with a meaning 
of equal importance with the latent one. The Viennese 
school of psychoanalysts rejects this kind of analysis. Its 
position is the logical outcome of the theory that the un- 
conscious contains only incompatible wish-tendencies; in 
consequence of which, everything has to be explained on the 

1 "Dream Psychology," NiooU, ohap. vi. "Analytical Psychology," 
p. 280. 

' See ohap. vi 
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basis of the primitive instincts, hence the ^^ remedy for 
neurosis would necessarily appear to be as complete as possible 
a life of instinct, in the presence of suitably chosen objects " 
(Jung). If, on the other hand, the unconscious is regarded as 
compensatory to consciousness, then we shall expect to fina in 
it representations and symbolisations of principles, functions, 
and points of yiew missing from consciousness. When the 
unconscious is regarded as the creative mind, we are forced 
to allow that it has claims upon our attention, at least as 
great as those which belong to the world of created things. 

I propose to approach the question of adaptation from the 
point of view of the psychological types into which collectively 
men are grouped. Men are bom into a type just as they are 
bom into a family, with a natural tendency to the use of one 
psychological function, somewhat at the expense of the other 
functions. Latterly in analysing my patients I have mentally 
divided them into two main classes : viz. those who are 
orientated to the unconscious, and those who are orientated 
to the conscious. This is actually a different division from 
the types of introversion and extraversion already described 
to us by Dr. Jung, although it arises out of it. In his further 
work on types Dr. Jung has discriminated four types, dividing 
them into groups under the four psychological functions of 
thinking, feeling, intuition, and sensation. Two of these 
types adapt themselves to life by processes we call rational ; 
viz. the introverted type by thinking, and the extraverted 
type by feeling. The other two types adapt themselves by 
instinctive and unconscious processes ; viz. by intuition or by 
sensation, that is to say, by non-rational processes. Dr. Jung 
has been working on the types for several years. He was early 
aware that the two types he first described included others. 
He has very greatly extended his conceptions, and a compre- 
hensive work dealing with this subject is about to be published. 
It has become habitual for me to work with the underlying 
idea of types in my mind, but until the question is better 
understood it must be tentatively handled ; I have, however, 
found it so illuminating that I cannot forbear introducing it ; 
what follows is based upon my own experience of the matter. 
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The names of types given above are abstract definitions — 
too abstract for reality. The ideal type exists in pathological 
states alone, since an over-accentuated type-development in- 
volves such severe repressions as can only occur in neurotic or 
psychotic forms. Most people have mixed qualities ; their main 
tendency and their most highly adapted function is indicated 
in their type-name. 

In the introverted type, thought is the most highly prized 
function. The ego is the object of the libido, and its flow is 
centripetal. The feelings in this type are introverted, and 
they too are related to the ego. This produces aniappearance 
of reserve and coldness. The feelings are present, but they 
are deep and repressed. Such a type is embarrassed when it 
is suddenly confronted with a situation wherein thought offers 
no solution. Examples of statesmen of this type are President 
Wilson and Mr. Asquith. ^^ Wait and see " is really typical 
of the introvert's method. It means, wait till I have been 
able to detach myself from this concrete situation ; wait till I 
have been able to think it out. Sight for this type means 
arriving at the abstract idea. The idea is valued as being 
impersonal and above humanity. The feelings are really too 
" tender " to bear the strain of close contact with the object, 
since this threatens the integrity of the ego. 

In the extraverted type, feeling is the most highly adapted 
function. The external world is the object of the libido, and 
its current is centrifugal^ The thoughts as well as the 
feelings turn to the object, and too little attention is paid to 
the subject, and to principles and ideas. This type is 
embarrassed when it is suddenly confronted with a situation 
which cannot be solved by considerations affecting the object. 

The late President Boosevelt is an example of this type, 
also Mr. Lloyd Greorge : although the latter inclines to the 
intuitive type to be described later. . Lloyd George is, in a 

> The Iftte Fumeauz Jordan, F.B.G.S., in l^e third edition of a book 
published in 1896 called " Character as seen in Body and Parentage," divided 
men and women into two classes, viz. the less impassioned and the more 
impassioned. They approximate to the extraverted and introverted types 
respectively, althongh without any consideration of the compensatory 
co-functions. 
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sense, very accessible because he goes close up to persons 
and to the situation, in order to feel himself into it. At 
the same time he lacks the quality of abstract thinking ; 
acting first somewhat impulsively and thinking later, he 
produces the effect of changeability. 

In the subconscious types, viz. the intuitive and sensational, 
the unconscious is the object of the libido. The psychology 
here is subjective and somewhat primitive. The mode of 
adaptation natural to these types has been rendered of 
secondary importance in the process of evolution by the 
development of rational thought and feeling. 

The subconscious types react less to the external world 
than to a subjective image of that world. In these types 
intuition and sensation bear the same relation to each other 
that thinking and feeling occupy in the rational types. The 
strictly intuitive person represses sensation, and the extreme 
sensationalist represses intuition; they are co-fonctions, 
mutually corrective and compensatory. 

Artists naturally belong to these types, although not ex- 
clusively so. The artist is essentially a medium of the un- 
conscious. His works do not come out of nothing. When 
he is not otherwise inhibited he transfers the content of his 
unconscious into creative forms, by the use of his symbolic 
function. In this way we get work of great universal value 
on the one hand, and on the other of very small merit and 
of a very '' personal " kind. In the absence of an expression 
which can work itself out in art, or some other form, the 
unconscious is apt to create compulsions for itself. 

It is characteristic of these types that they find the 
greatest difficulty in adapting themselves to the demands 
of society. They are impatient of responsibility, and often 
come to , grief over money matters, or in marriage relations. 
They find fetters where other men find incentives. 

Walt Whitman is a pertinent example of the mental and 
emotional reactions of a subconscious type that has achieved 
self-consciousness. He begins a poem called ''Song of 
Myself* in this way ^ : — 

^ ** leaves of Qrass.'* Centenary Edition. J>, Appleton & Co., New York. 
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** I oelabnie myself t 
And what I aasnme yoa shall assume ; 
For every atom belonging to me, as good belongs to you. 

■ ••■•••• 

Stop this day and night with me, and you shall possess the origin of all 

poems; 
Yon shall possess the good of the earth and sun (there are millions of sons 

left); 
Ton shaJl no longer take things at second or third hand, nor look through 

the eyes of the dead, nor feed on spectres in books; 
You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things from me ; 
You shall listen to all sides, trndfilUr them from yourself.** 

Or again, ''I loaf and inyite my goal"; wherenpon he 
experiences an immediate contact with the whole of intnitiye 
and sensational lifa In another phase of feeling, the in- 
safficiency and one-sidedness of the adaptation to the sonl 
brings about a necessity to lay stress on the object. As when 
he says : 

" I wiU go to the bank by the wood, and become undisguised and naked ; 
I am mad for it to be in contact with me." 

At this moment intuition needs that contact with passion 
to attain a sense of reality. 

. In the uncompensated state these non-rational types are 
unstable in their human relations^ because in so far as they 
are orientated to the unconscious, they are cut off from being 
understood, or from understanding the rational types. The 
primordial images and instincts comprised in the collective 
unconscious are more valid for them than the external world, 
and form the partially corrected basis of their impulsive ideas 
and actions. 

For the sensational type, the instinct side of the un- 
conscious forms the object. Unless persons of this type are 
under the sway of some passionate emotion they hardly feel 
themselves to be alive. Unless their contact with others is 
productive of sensational effect they hardly realise the fact 
of the existence of others. Perhaps these people express 
themselves most happily in the histrionic arts and in dancing. 
Under this denomination cases of extreme sadism and maso- 
chism belong, and here also we may expect to find those 
patients whose physical sensations play the chief role — such, 
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for instance, as a hypochondriac whose life is dominated by 
a disgusting taste in the mouth, or a subjective odour. A 
psychotic patient of mine recently refused to take food because 
directly she swallowed it she ^felt it creeping about under 
her skin, and passing down her arms and legs." In this class 
the mental conflict is expressed in bodily sensationa 

Imperative and compulsive thoughts belong more especially 
to the intuitional type, because they are greatly influenced 
by the primordial images, which, if uncorrected by reality, 
produce obsessions. These instinct forms of thought enter 
the mind with terrible power, and are accepted without 
judgment or evaluation. A certain patient has a phobia 
of murder-germs. She claims to have been infected by 
clothing bought from a shop where a murder was committed. 
She has burnt hundreds of pounds' worth of clothes because 
they came from this place, or have been touched by infected 
things. The mere utterance of the word ^murder" infects 
the environment. Anything that touches a newspaper is 
contaminated if the word is there. She counteracts the effect 
of the murder-gerlns by countless rituals, and is actuated by 
the principles of totem and taboo. 

Compulsion neurosis is the typical neurosis for this type. 
Many criminals are to be found in it. There is also a special 
tendency to form identifications. Adaptation to the external 
world by means of identification with a parent, or friend, or 
teacher, is fairly common. People of this type are driven to 
express their emotions vicariously or collectively, if they have 
found no form of individual expression of an objective kind. 
They act as the parent acts, feel as the friend or husband feels, 
and get on pretty well till something disturbs the adaptation. 
By an unconscious pose the reactions of another personality 
may be successfully imitated. The intuitive type appears to 
be exquisitely sympathetic, owing to the tendency to project 
or introject. This is productive of perfect harmony so long 
as the mutual relation lasts. But when separation befalls, 
through the occurrence of conflicting interests, or unforeseen 
circumstances, the pulling apart is a painful affair. One 
person being orientated to the conscious, the other to the 
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unconacioufl, or both being related to different aspects of the 
uneonscionsy reconciliation is very difficult, because they look at 
the same thing from totally different standpoints. The separa- 
tion is as complete as the former identification was complete. 

Mr. Glutton Brock in his able book, '* Shelley : the Man 
and the Poet/' has giyen us a picture of an indiyidual of the 
intuitiye type. He writes as follows : — 

** Shelley was scarcely aware of imperfection in himself ; 
and when he found it in others, and in external circumstances, 
it seemed to him to be inexplicable eyil, which ought to be, 
not improved, but abolished. Thus there is some excuse for 
those admirers who think him perfect, and some for those of 
his contemporaries who thought him a fiend incarnate. There 
was, or appeared to be, no conflict between different parts of 
his nature, but only a eonfliet between his nature and the world 
outside him.^ He saw that such a conflict existed, but thought 
it was produced altogether by some external tyteuny, or some 
inexplicable perversity in men. There seemed to be a perfect 
harmony in himself, so he thought perfect harmony was 
possible in the world if it would only get rid of those in- 
hibitions which express men's consciousness of an existing 
discord. ... He never in the course of his short life, attained 
to a full consciousness of himself. ... He loved people, not 
for themselves, but for what he thought of them. He was 
like those artists who paint the ideal of their own imaginations, 
not the excellence and promise of the real things." 

Difficulties for this type arise in another way also, viz. 
from the animation of the pairs of opposites. For example, 
a certain man had a good deal of success as an academic 
painter. This success made him feel cheap. He thought he 
was not following his highest feeling for art, whereupon he 
relinquished the academic style for a less popular one more 
in accordance with his ideas. He was soon reduced to poverty. 
Now the value of money naturally assumed great importance, 
because it was, in a manner of speaking, in the unconscious ; 
whereupon he indicted society, which ought to endow him 
with a few hundreds a year, in order that he might express 

t The itftUcs are mine.— 0. 12, Ii, 
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liimself and repay it with real works of art. However, at a 
later stage a modicum of well-merited success came to him, 
whereupon he declared himself hampered by it. He needs 
must once more bum his boats and go to a new country, 
where he had to begin all over again. To the onlooker this 
conduct is completely irrational, but with this type the accent 
of value always moves to the pole which is in the unconscious. 
They are animated by the pairs of opposites, although without 
the morbid effects that one sees in the neurotic, in whom the 
pairs of opposites are more or less violently torn asunder, and 
in whom regression of the libido to the unconscious is a patho- 
logical condition. Incidentally we owe things of great value to 
this type. They are of more value to us than they are to them- 
selves. They interpret our hidden selves to us, and enlarge 
our perceptions. They have the nm of the tinconscious, but sis 
a gift, and not by personal differentiation. We need only 
instance Shelley's work to recognise that on the creative side 
the type needs no apologist. It is perhaps what might be 
called a feminine type, not that it really belongs more to 
woman than man, but it contains tendencies that are somewhat 
arbitrarily called feminine. 

Those who study the types,^ come to the conclusion that 
people are even more unlike in their mental or emotional 
reactions on account of type, than on account of sex. They 
can reckon more certainly on the way a person of marked 
type will behave, than on the way he will behave because he 
is a man. There are necessarily certain conventional reactions 
he adopts on account of sex, which do not really belong to 
his individual character at alL 

Philosophers like Bergson and Sadd lay enormous stress 
upon intuition. Indeed, intuition often finds a way where 

^ Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, following in a discussion with G. Stanley Hall, 
I PI1.D., on "Points of Difierenoe between Men and Women/' said, '* A very 

large and intimate analytical experience of the lives of men and women has 
forced me away from thinking of people according to sex, and led me to the 
Bubstitiation of types instead. When an individoal consults me my collective 
classification is not sexual, but is determined by the answer to my mental 
question: 'To what type does he or she belong?'" *< Proceedings/' Int, 
Oonf. Wom. Phys., New York, vol. iv. 
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every other psychological function fails to find one, the reason 
being that there are times when nothing short of a completely 
new adaptation will serve; at such a time the primordial 
images, mingled with the other functions, give a value to the 
idea which fits the unique occasion. Eidd says in his " Science 
of Power " : '' It is the mind of woman that is destined to take 
the lead in the future of civilisation as the principal instru- 
ment of Power." Personally I think he is mistaken in think- 
ing that the future redemption of the world is with woman 
qua woman. It is rather with the feminine principle, the 
fructifying power of those who will nourish the seed of the 
future in patience^ who will submit to the burdens of to-day 
in order that the new era shall arise. Schopenhauer's indict- 
ment against woman, that ^ The race is always more to her 
than the individual," is the hostility of the rational intel- 
lectual thinker against the super- validity, on many occasions, 
of the intuitive perceptions which reach beyond the present. 
The psychological bisexuality of the human being permits 
each person to carry within himself a male and female partner ; 
an intellectual v. an intuitive function, a conscious rational v. 
an unconscious non-rational judgment. There is a radical 
hostility between the two, they are pairs of opposites. The 
hostility is constantly projected into consciousness, as in 
Schopenhauer's case. He makes an imago of woman which 
has many of the characteristics of the terrible side of the 
"Great Mother" of mythology. The same is true of Otto 
Weininger. 

Just as this conflict between the sexes has to be resolved 
in the process of individuation, so the opposing psychological 
functions have to be united into a new harmony. Our present- 
day civilisation is tormented with problems for which there 
appears to be no rational solution. Perhaps it is to the more 
primitive function of intuition that we must return, with the 
added wisdom that centuries of scientific thinking have given 
us. We give far too little credit to intuition to-day; no 
doubt this results from the observation that it has sometimes 
misled us. It perceives, but does not judge. Nor is it sense-per- 
ception which leads to consciousness ; it is intuitive perception 
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which leads to the unconscious. Bergson says, '^ Although 
intuition transcends intellect, it is by means of intellect that 
it has grown beyond the limits of mere instinct." ^ 

The study of the primitive has attracted a great amount 
of interest in recent years, perhaps because we unconsciously 
feel we have lost as well as gained something in the process 
of eyolution. We half realise in him the prototype of our 
own Isubconscious man: a being for whom the unknown is 
full of magic, who can be withered by the evil eye, or stricken 
dead by fear. Dr. Eiyers ^ says, ^* There is a general agree- 
ment that in neurosis and psychosis there is in action a 
process of regression to primitive and infantile state& • • . 
In so for as the thought and behaviour of savage man are 
primitive, they furnish material which helps us to understand 
and to deal with regressive states exhibited by sufferers from 
disorder of mental functions.*' He goes on to say that 
medicine standing alone and ethnology standing alone are 
helpless, but he bases wide hopes upon the union of these 
lines of research. It seems to me that the union will be 
found in a closer and deeper study applied to the unconscious 
mind itself through personal experience of it, but only when 
we can detach ourselves from the idea that we have yet learnt 
all its laws, or even that we have followed to their conclusion 
those we begin to understand. We certainly need a wider 
conception of the unconscious than that which believes it to 
be only the result of repression. In the view of the uncon- 
scious presented here it would be impossible to acquiesce in 
Dr. Jones's statement that " only what is repressed is symbo- 
lised; only what is repressed needs to be symbolised."^ 
This is a necessary correlate of the Freudian view of the 
unconscious. 

The existence of the unconscious being regarded by 
science as proved, it is natural that a great controversy should 
range round the question of what it really is. The method of 
research is so new, and the field of inquiry so vast, that we 

^ << Henri Bergson/' Buhe and Paul, p. 226. 
' BrUkh Journal of Psychology ^ Maroh, 1920< 
' ** Papers on Psyoho-analysis," p, 158. 
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must expect different inrefltigttton to arriye at different 
interpretations as a result of their particular interests and 
indiyidnal psychology. 

Jung's investigations hare led him to a formulation which 
is quite different in its ultimate conclusion from Freud'Si and 
yet which includes Freud's yiew as a part 

Jung divides the unconscious into personal and impersonal 
contents. The impersonal contents form the collective psyche, 
which embraces collective thought and collective feeling ^ : aU 
these contents are universal and impersonal ; they are inherited 
and potentially present in every one. It is the unconditioned, 
undifferentiated basis of all, the ** mother foundation " which 
is constantly represented symbolically in myth and dream as 
the ^ Great Mother/' with her double aspect as Destroyer and 
Preserver. 

The conscious and personal unconsciouSi on the other hand, 
contain certain contents of the collective psyche as personal 
differentiation, that is, as personal acquisitions of the individual 
life as opposed to what is inherited. 

In the personal unconscious, all the lost memories are 
stored. New products arise from a new combination of un- 
conscious contents, of which dreams are a common example. 
In addition to the lost memories and the new combinations, 
intentional repressions of painful and incompatible thoughts 
and feelings form an important part of the contents. This 
may be regarded as the infantile mind, whereas the primitive 
aspects belong to the impersonal unconscious. 

As a correlate to this, and to distinguish the ego contents 
of the collective unconscious fix)m the non-ego contents, the 
Persona, as distinguished from the Individual, is postulated. 
** The persona is an excerpt from the collective psyche." The 
persona was the mask worn by actors through which they 
spoke. The mask constituted the appropriate appearance for 
the part played. The persona, then, is what a man appears to 
be both to himself and others. A man's type determines his 
persona to a great extent; ho is as he is by nature. The 

^ « Analytioal Psyohology," ohapB. xiy. and zv. Also BrUUh Journal of 
Psycholoffy, Nov., 1919. 
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iudiyidaal, on the other hand, is what he becomes, and is the 
product of a life-enduring differentiation fix)m what is general 
and coUectiye and inherited. The persona and the individual 
are, in a sense, pairs of opposites. The idea of the persona 
and the individual comprises as great a difference as that of a 
person and a personage, save that a personage as often as not 
attains distinction by conforming to collective opinion, and 
gaining collective approval; whereas the individual person 
differentiates himself from what is customary and average, and 
is only approved when he has given an equivalent to Society 
in exchange for the exemptions, licenses, or heresies through 
which he has established his freedom. ''The unconscious 
being collective psyche, is the psychological representation of 
Society " ^ ; the persona has no relation to it, because, being 
itself collective, it is identical with collectivity. Thus the 
persona is both an excerpt and a component of the general 
collective psychological function. As it is obvious we have 
originally itothing but collective material at our disposal, 
what is individual lies in the uniqueness of the combination 
of the psychological elements. If individuation takes place, 
it is subsequent to the dissolution of the persona into the 
collective psyche, whereupon a principle arises that selects 
and limits the contents that shall now be consciously chosen 
to be accepted as individual Individuation demands the sur- 
passing of the type, first by recognition of what is missing or 
unconscious in the functions ; then by consciously endeavour- 
ing to develop what is lacking, in order to become free from 
the inordinate demands of what is collective in the person- 
ality. 

In the course of analysis, what is unconscious in the mind 
is gradually made conscious. We get deeper and deeper into 
the collective psyche, and phantasies appear which have no con- 
nection with the actual experiences of the person being analysed. 
These phantasies are a '* universal possession, dormant from 
immemorial ages,^' thus an impersonal layer of the unconscious 
is demonstrated. Here the '* primordial images" are dis- 
covered; they are ''the inherited potentialities of human 

^ " IndiTiduation and CoUeotlvlty." Jong. (UnpubUslied MS.) 
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imaginatioxL" ^ These fonu the themes of myths and legends 
all oyer the world. 

In this stage of the analysis it is not merely that myths 
once heard are reproduced, bat a new creation of mythology 
takes place. Similar images are produced by the insane, and 
are found in the oldest of existing human records. ^^The 
primordial images are quite the most ancient, universal, and 
deep thoughts of mankind. They are feeling just as much as 
thought, and might therefore be termed thought-feelings." ' 
Or, expressed diflferently, Jung says the collective unconscious 
is '* the sum of the instincts and their correlates the archetypes 
of apprehension." ° " Just as instinct is the intrusion of an 
unconsciously motivated impulse into conscious action, so 
intuition is the intrusion of the unconscious content of an 
image into conscious apperception. . . . The mechanism of 
intuition is analogous to that of instinct, with this difference, 
that whereas instinct means a teleological impulse towards 
a highly complicated action, intuition means an unconscious 
teleological apprehension of a highly complicated situation. 
Intuition is a counterpart of instinct, not more or less in- 
comprehensible and astounding than instinct itself. 

The archetypes of apprehension are regarded as a priori 
determining constituents of all experience. Just as the 
instincts compel man to a conduct of life which is specifically 
human, so the archetypes coerce intuition and apprehension 
to forms specifically human. 

** Just as the instincts are deeply covered over by processes 
of rationalisation, so also are the archetypes of apprehension 
overlaid. But man's conception of the world is just as regular 
and uniform as his instinctive actions. It is the determining 
factor of this latter uniformity which is conceived as the 
archetype, the primordial imager 

** The image might be conceived as intuition of the instinct 
itself, analogous to the conception of consciousness as an 
internal image of our objective vital processes. . , • Just as 

* " Analytical Psychology," p. 410. 

« im., p. 411. 

' British Journal of Psychology, vol, x., part 1. 
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we believe instinct to be thoroughly adapted and sometimes 
incredibly clever, so we must assume that intuition, to which 
instinct owes its existence, must be of extraordinary precision.*' 

The symptoms of neurosis^ particularly of compulsion 
neurosis, and the symptoms of insanity, show atavistic 
tendencies, such, for instance, as interest in excreta, which are 
remnants of an adaptation which was entirely suitable at one 
stage of our animal or anthropoid existence. 

In every psychotic state the unconscious gains a super- 
value owing to the regression of libido to the collective 
unconscious, which it reanimates, having first flooded the ego 
feelings and stimulated a painful self*consciousness, in which 
the pairs of opposites, megalomania and feelings of inferiority, 
alternate. When Nebuchadnezzar, identified with the images 
of the unconscious, dwelt among wild asses, and ate grass, he 
responded to the inner compulsion to live his unconscious. 

Jung has pointed out that in the introversion psychosiB of 
dementia precox, the strange mythological phantasies indicate 
the replacement of ''a recent adaptation to reality by an 
archaic one."^ The libido of these patients is taken from 
the function of reality as a whole, not only from the sexual 
function, which is now replaced by an ** intra-psychic equiva- 
lent." ^ What is peculiar to these patients is the ^^ predomi- 
nence of phantastic forms of thought," founded upon a 
pre-occupation of the libido which is applied to the ego, with 
the archetypal forms of thought. 

In hysterical introversion, on the other hand, the libido 
designed for the outer object is introverted, and turns to the 
reanimation of the instincts with the production of auto- 
erotism. In these pathological states it will easily be seen 
that the mechanisms approximate to those we have recognised 
as belonging collectively to the subconscious types, for the 
reason that they are less rational and nearer their instincts 
than the objective types. The adaptation that the objective 
world has demanded from us has necessarily contracted our 

1 See " The Psychology of Dementia Prsecox/' Jung. " Psychology of the 
Unconscious," p. 462. 
« Ibid., 162. 

14 
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horiaon to the things which it pays us to attend to, but all the 
same we aie aware that when we work in dose harmony with 
onr instincts we are most efficient and get the best resnlta 
Hence regression of the libido to the snbconscions brings 
abont a creation of phantasy which is undoubtedly an attempt 
at self-cure. The complete cure (should it be possible) lies, 
as I have indicated earlier, in a better adaptation to the 
demands of both worlds of reality, which can only be achieved 
when we hare learned to discriminate between the real facto 
and the unconscious hets. 
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